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Reports from the ix>n8ul8 of the United States in relation to the state of 

labor in Europe, 



Depabtment op State, 
Washington^ December 12, 1884. 
Hon. John G. Gablisle, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives : 

Sib: By the requirements of section 208 of the Eevised Statutes, the 
Secretary of State is to lay before Gonf^ress, each year, "a synopsis of 
so much of the information which may have been communicated to him 
b3^ diplomatic and consular officers during the preceding year as he 
may deem valuable for ppblic information." 

The standing instructions of the Department of S'^ate to its agents in 
foreign countries call for periodical information on all matters of public 
and commercial interest, which is furnished by them with commend- 
able promptness and fullness. Apart from the general heads under 
which the diplomatic and consular officers abroad are required to seek 
and transmit information, it has been deemed advisable to specially in- 
struct them from time to time touching matters of distinct interest 
which may be brought into prominence by the social and economical 
needs of the country, or by the pressure of public opiaion. 

Of all these special questions, that of labor and wages is doubtless 
most important, since an intelligent understanding of the conditions 
of the existing relations of labor and wages to ca))ital and enterprise in 
other countries is indispensable to a correct judgment upon ])roblems 
affecting the laboring and employing claases in our own country. 

The importance of gaining such a knowledge of the lalior-conditions 
of foreign countries was early recognized by this Department, and the 
widely-reaching organization of the consular service was employed in 
1878 to collect information respecting the wages paid to European labor, 
the cost of livmg in Europe, the condition of business and trade in the 
different districts, and the business habits and systems there preval- 
ent. A compilation of the replies made by the consuls of the United 
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2 LABOR IN EUBOPE. 

States to the Department's circniar of April 11, 1878, calling for snoh 
infonnation, was communicated to Congress by my predecessor, Mr. 
Bvarts, on the 17th of May, 1879. ^Notwithstanding the limited range of 
the investigation ordrred, and the experimental character of the result^ 
this compilation was a valuable contribution to the statistical knowl- 
edge of this country, and the ])ainstaking reports of the consuls, when tab- 
ulated and system. itized, served to show that the wages paid to laboring 
men in the United States were higher, while at the same time the aver- 
age cost of living, on a better scale than is usual with the labor classes 
abroad, was less in the United States than in Europe, and that the 
moral, physical, and intellectual status of the laborer was on the whole 
higher antl more favorable to progress in this country than abroad. 

The publication of the Labor Keport of 1878-^79 naturally attracted 
much attention, and many demands have been since made for the peri- 
odical collection of like statistical information. With the growing im- 
portance of the labor question as one of vital interest to our body poli- 
tic, the necessity of lollowing and noting whatever changes may take 
place in the labor conditions at home and abroad became evident. 

Moreover, the deep national concern felt in the subject has been 
made apparent by the discussions of the question in Congress during 
the last sessions, which ended in the creation of a new administrative 
ofSce, the Bureau of Labor, charged with collect ng 'information upoo 
the subject of labor, its relation to capital, the hours of labor, and the 
earnings of laboring men and women, and the means of promoting 
their material, social, intellectual, and moral prosperity." The act of 
Congress establishing this bureau, and defining the scope of its opera- 
tions, was approved by the President June 27, 1884. 

A part of the design of this act had, however, been anticipated by 
the Department ot State, which issued, on the 15th of February, 1884, 
a circular instruction addressed to the consular officers of the United 
States in all foreign countries intended to secure the fullest attainable 
information concerning the condition of labor throughout the world, and 
e8])ecially the conditions prevailing in Europe. 

The circular here refenml to was divided into two parts, Part I cov- 
ering the question of male labor, and Part II relating to female labor; 
the heads under which information was directed to be obtained were 
subdivided as follows: 

[LABOR OmOULAB, FEBRUARY 15, 1884.] 

Part L— MALE LABOE. 

1. The rates of wages paid to laborers of every class — mechani- 
cal, mining, factory, public works and railways, domestic, agricul- 
tural, &c. 

2. The cost of living to the laboring classes, viz: The prices paid 
for the necessaries of life, clothing, rent, &c. In this connection 
not only should the prices of the necessaries of life from an Ameri- 
can standpoint be given — as per accompanying form — but the 
prices and nature of the articles which are actually consumed by 
the work peojile and their families should also be given. 

3. Comparison between the present rates of wages and those 
which prevailed in 1878 (and since that time) when the last labor 
circular was issued from the Department, and between the condi- 
tions which then prevailed and which now prevail. 
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4. The habits* of the working classes-^whether steady and trust- 
worthy or otherwise, saving or otherwise — and the causes which 
priucifially affect their habits for good or evil. 

5. The feeling which ])revails between employ^ and employer, 
and the effects of this feeling on the general and particular pros- 
perity of the comunnity. 

(j. The organized condition of labor; the nature of organization 
and its effect on the advancement and welfare of the laborers. In 
this connection it wonld be well to refer to counter organizations of 
capital, and on the local or general laws bearing on such organiza- 
tions. 

7. The prevalency of strikes, and how far arbitration enters into 
the settlement of disagreements between the employers and em- 
ployes, and the manner and nature of such arbitration. The effects 
of strikes on the advancement, or otherwise, of labor, and the gen- 
eral effect thereof on the industrial interests affected thereby. 

8. Are the working people free to purchase the necessaries of life 
wherever they choose, or do the employers impose any conditions 
in this regard ? How often and in what kind of currency is the 
laborer paid I 

9. Cooperative societies : give full information concerning their 
formation and practical working ; whether they are prosperous, or 
otherwise ; to what extent they have fulfilled the promises held out 
at their formation of enabling the workpeople to purchase the 
necessities of life at less cost than through the regular and usual 
business channels; whether the establishment of co-operative so- 
cieties has had any appreciable effect on general trade, &c. 

10. The general condition of the working people: how they live; 
their homes ; their food ; their clothes ; their chances for bettering 
thiir condition ; their ability to lay up something for old age or 
sickness; their moral and physical condition, and the influences for 
good or evil by which they are surrounded. In this connection 
consuls are requested to select representative workmen and their 
families and secure the information direct, somewhat after the man- 
ner of the following questions and answers (reducing the money to 
dollars and cents), taken from the Department publication show- 
ing the state of labor in Europe in 1878: 

Question. How old are you f — Answer. I am 36 years old. 

Q. What is your business f — A. I am a house-carpenter. 

Q. Have you a family f — A. I have a wife and three children; 
the oldest is 11 and the youngest 3 years old. 

Q. What wages do you receive per day t — A. I receive 3 marks 
and 30 pfennigs. The average wages paid to house-carpenters is 
from 2 marks 80 pfennigs to 3 marks per day (68 to 73 cents). 

Q. How many hours per day are you required to work for such 
wages ? — A. During the entire year we begin work at 6 o^clock in 
the morning and quit at 7 o'clock in the evening. In the winter 
season we begin our work with gas or candle light. 

Q. How much time are you allowed for your meals f — ^A. We have 
half an hour for breakfast, at 9 o'clock in the morning; one hour for 
dinner, at noon ; and half an hour at 4 o'clock vespers. We take 
our supper after the day's work is done. 

Q. Can you support your family upon such wages f— A. What I 
must do I must do. Part of the time my wife earns 60 pfennigs 
(15 cents) a day, and with our joint earnings we manage to live. 

Q. What do the united earnings of yourself and wife amount to 
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ID a year ? — A i, With general good health we earn about 1 ,050 marks 
($262) per year. 

Q. Will yoa explaiu in detail the uses you make of this money f — 
A. Oh, yes. 1 pay per annum — 

For rent of t wo rooms in foarth story. 206 marks $49 44 

For clothing for self and family, 160 marks 36 40 

For food and fuel per day, 1.75 marks (4;{^ cents), or i>eryear. 

638 marks 153 12 

This makes an average for each member of my family 

per day of 35 pfennigi (S^ cents). 

For residence tax, 4 marks 96 

For school tax, three children, 13.50 marks 324 

For dues to mechanics' aid society, 7.20 marks 1 73 

For tax on earnings of self, 5 marlLs 1 20 

Leaving for school- books, doctors' bills, and incidentals, 16.30 

marks 3 91 

Per annum, 1,050 marks 252 00 

Q. Of what kind of food do your meals consist f — A. For break- 
fast, bread and cofifee ; for dinner, soup and the meat of which the 
soup is made, and one kind of vegetables ; at four o'clock, beer and 
bread ; and for supper, white bread and potatoes. 

Q. Are you able to save any portion of your earnings for days of 
sickaess or old age ? — A. Saving is only possible to a man who has 
no family. In case I am myself sick, I receive one mark per^day 
from the mechanics' aid association of which I am a member. I do 
not think of old age, for I expect to work until I die. 

11. What are the means furnished for the safety of employes in 
factories, mines, mills, on railroads, &c., and what are the provis- 
ions made for the workpeople in case of accident ? What are the 
general considerations given by the employers to the moral and 
physical well-being of the employes? What are the general rela- 
tions which prevail between the employer and the employed t 

12. What are the political rights enjoyed by workingmen, and 
what are their influences, through such rights, on legislation f 
What is the share, comparatively, borne by the working people in 
local and general taxation ? What is the tendency of legislation in 
regard to labor and the working people? 

13. What are the causes which lead to the emigration of the 
working people, and which influence their selection of their new 
homes? What are the principal occupations of the emigrants, &c. f 

Part II.— FEMALE LABOR. 

1. State the number of women and children, or the closest possi- 
ble approximation thereto, employed in your district in industrial 
pursuits, not including ordinary household duties or domestic serv- 
ants, classifying the same somewhat as follows: 

a. Manufacturing and mechanical. 

b. Commercial, including transportation. 

c. Professional and personal, including Government officials 

and clerks, teachers, artists, chemists, hotel and boarding- 
house keepers, journalists, laundresses, musicians, invent- 
ors, bankers, brokers, lecturers, public speakers, &c. 

d. Agriculture. 
a. Mining. 

/. All other pursuits. 
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2. What are the minimum, maximum, and average wages paid to 
female adultsf 

3. Their boars of labor. 

4. What is the moral and physical condition of snch employes f 

5. What are the means provided, and by whom, for the improve- 
ment of these em ploy 6s t 

G. What are the means provided, in case of fire or other dangers, 
for their safety t 

7. What are the provisions made by the employers in regard to 
sanitary measures aud for the care of the sick and disabled f 

8. Uas there been any increase during the past five years in the 
wages paid women and in the price of the necessaries of life, or 
otherwise! What are the effects of employment of women on the 
wages of men aud on general social and industrial conditions f 

9. What is the state of education among the women employed 
and among their children ; and what are the general effects of em- 
ployment (in factories, mills, stores, &c.) on the family circles, espe- 
cially as concerns the children of such employes, and on their moral 
moral and physical condition f ' 

The consnls were further instructed that they were not arbitrarily 
bound by the foregoing interrogatories, nor by the accompanying blank 
schedules, which tbey were expected to fill up with statistical returns 
showing the rates of wages for the several principal trades and indus- 
tries. On the contrary, they were informed that these were oft'ered 
merely as suggest ions, it being expected that the reports would embrace 
every phase of the question calculated to gjve a comprehensive view 
of the conditions surrounding and aflecting foreign labor, and so give 
material for a comparison of these conditions with those which prevail in 
the United States. 

Accompanying this circular were suggestions as to the manner in 
which consular officers should prepare the reports, viz : The method 
of reduciuj]: foreign to American money; the method of reaching true 
averages, &c., supplemented by fifteen statements, prepared for tabula- 
. tion and designed to show the minimum, maximum, and average wages 
paid in the following trades and industries: (1) the {.eneral trades; 
(2) factories and mills; (3) foundries, ros^chiueshops, and ironworks; 
(4) glassworks and potteries; ('>) mines aud mining; (6) railway em- 
ployes; (7) shipyards aud shipbudding; (8) seamen's wages; (9) store 
an(i 8ho[) wages; (10) household waues in towns and citit^s; (11) agricul- 
tural wages; (12) corporation employes; (13) Government departments 
and offices; (14) trades and labor in Government employ; (15) printers 
and ])rinting offices. 

It is to be observed that the heads of inquiry relate to facts alone, 
without disclosing any line of theory or argument to be fortified, the 
aim being to obtain the fullest and most comprehensive information 
concerning the state of labor throughout the world, and to insure uni- 
formity aud simplicity in the consular treatment of the subject, so as to 
bring the results within popular comprehension, leaving as little as pos- 
sible for the statistical analyst to disentangle. 

A task of no little delicacy was thus intrusted to the consuls. 

It was not to be expected that all the reports received would be 
equally full and unreserved a6 to every condition deemed necessary for 
a com])arison of the situation and life of the foreign laborer with those 
of the American wage-earner. 
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Had the letter as well as the spirit of the circalar been aniformly 
observed, there would not be occasion for any review of the answers 
thereto; each report would be a review in itself, from which little need 
be abstracted for special comment or for purposes of compariNon. The 
fact, however, that in a msgority of cases the consuls were forced, by 
the complicated and various conditions prevailing and by the great 
difScu It y experienced in securing the necessary statistics, to adopt inde- 
pendent modes in the preparation of their reports, renders it necessary 
to make a concise review of the whole in an introductory letter, selecting 
the salient statistics from the reports of the several countries for com- 
parison with each other and with the conditions which prevail in the 
Unir^d States. 

Whi'e reports in answer to the circular are received from every conn- 
try, colony and island with which the United States hold commercial rela- 
tions and in which they have consular representation, and while all are 
valuable and necessary to- the complete presentation of the subject to 
be treated, '< the condition of lalK)r throughout the world," those which 
cover the labor conditions of Europe most directly concern us, and heuce 
areulone considered in this review. 

No trade or industry in the United States is free from the more or 
less direct influence of whatever conditions of labor may exist in Eu- 
rope. This reflex action is more directly perceptible as the progress of 
invention and discovery places new resources at the command of skilled 
labor, and a double competition, of means and of results, is keenly felt, 
the more so that improved means of transportation bring us nearer to 
rival producers. 

The plan of the Department of State is to present a comprehensive 
view, so far as practicable, of the conditions of labor and production 
throughout the world; but as those conditions in Europe more nearly 
approximate to our own, and as they have been also, from their similar- 
ity to those existing in this country, more readily collected and tabula- 
ted, they are given the first place in this report and in its accompanying 
analysis, leaving to a subsequent report the presentation of the results 
of the investigations made in America, Asia, and Africa. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the conditions treated of herein are 
only such as afford opportunity for comparison with the piincipal condi- 
tions which prevail in the United States, viz, the rates of wages, hours 
of labor, prices of food and articles of consumption, &c. Those seeking 
fuller information should read the reports in detail. 

Before entering particularly upon the subject matter of this letter, it 
may be well to indicate the order of treatment pursued. 

Each consular district is spoken of separately and briefly, the wages, 
habits and customs, moral and physical conditions of the working 
classes being touched upon, as well as the manner of living, &c., pre- 
vailing therein, while a general rAtumS for the country at large is given 
at the close, the whole concluding wilh a general recapitulation for all 
Europe, in which the labor elements of the several countries — wages, 
food prices, manner of living, &c. — are compared with each other, and 
all these in turn with the conditions which prevail in the United States. 

While the consular reports are referred to in their respective places, 
it is not out of place to say here that the answers to the Labor Circular 
have rarely been equaled in the history of the consular labors of any 
country. The whole may be set down as comprehensively showing 
the conditions which surround and affect labor; and considering the 
want of systematic provision in most countries for the full collection of 
practical and vital labor statistics, it may justly stand as a noteworthy 
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record of the industry and ability of the consnlar officers of this Gov- 
ernment 

In this connection, allusion may be pertinently made to the present 
difficnlty of securinf^ national statistics of labor in the United States. 
It may be doubted whether any nation holding a commanding position 
in industrial home production and foreign tnide is more deficient in 
this regard. While there are many weil-organized labor bureaus in the 
several {States and an abundant collection of local and S]>ecial statistics 
might he made^ yet a comprehensive national system still remains to 
be effectively set on foot. The organization of the Federal Bureau of 
Labor is at once a recognition of a national want and a step towards 
meeting it. The result, however, must naturally be a question of time, 
and years may l>e expected to pass before the new bureau can giv« the 
much-needed collective view of all the elements of the labor problem in 
the United States, and furnish an intelligent and useful showing of the 
true relationship of labor and wages to effective production. In. the ab- 
sence of such indispensable statistics an absolute and certain com- 
parison becomes difficult. For the purposesof comparison, only the most 
elementary statistics of wages and hours of labor in the United Spates 
have been accessible, and even those for but a few principal trade cen- 
ters. Pleasure is taken in acknowledging the courtesy of the gentlemen 
who so promptly and kindly furnished the same. 

In pre]>ariug the following synopsis of the several reports the aim 
has been to present the simplest facts in the most condensed form, using 
the words of the consuls themselves wherever practicable. 



SYNOI>SIS BY COUlSrTmES- 

GERIHAIVir. 

The GermaD l.iborer excels in perseverance, patience under the most 
trying circumstances, trustworthiness, industry and economy. These 
virtues enable him to maintain existence in his own land on low rates of 
wapes, and to accomplish great results in almost every flehl of labor, 
whether in his own country or abroad, and make him, when transferred 
by emigration to new iiehls of labor, a valuable and productive citizen. 

For these reasons, and because of the direct relations of labor in 
Germany with labor in the United States — a constantly augmenting 
import of German manufactures into the United States being recorded 
by otir customs, those for the past year amounting to no less than 
$57,400,000 — the reports from our consuls in Germany are more freely 
drawn upon for such points as are considered illustrative of the 
subject under review than the reports from those countries whose man- 
ufactures and workers aftect us in a less degree. 



ALSACE-LORRAINE, 

"The working-people of Alsace-Lorraine," writes Consul Ballow, of 
Kehl, in his very full report, "consist of two classes, those who follow 
the occupations of their ]>arents before them — born to the heritage of 
special labor, as it were — and those who come from other portions of 
Germany seeking employment in busy times." The consul a<kls, and 
statistics bear him out, that the customary wages in Alsace are higher 
than tbose which obtain inany other portion of the Em])ire. 

Another advantage possessed by the work-j>eople of Alsace over those 
of the remainder of the Empire is thus recorded by the consul : 

Alsace is still under French law (the Code Napoleoti), and the 
political rights of the workingman are the same as those of the 
millionaire, or as those of the people of the United States. Every 
Alsatian citizen is a voter and eligible. The division of voters 
into classes of different degrees does not prevail in this district as 
in other portions of the Empire. 

The following statements from Mr. Ballow's report show the average 
rates of wajres, and tbe mnnner of living of the workingmen and work- 
ingwomen of Alsace Lorraine: 

The general irades. — Wages paid in Strasborg per week of CO 
hours: Bricklayers, $4.15; masons, $4.15; hod carriers, $3.21; 
plasterers, $4.88 ; tenders, $2.54 ; slaters and roofers, $4.28; tend- 
ers, $2.80; plumbers, $4.13; assistants, $2.86; cari>enters, $4.75- 
gas-fitters, $5.09; blacksmiths, $ t.88; bookbinders, $4.63; cabinet! 
makers, $4.91 ; confectioners, $4.20 ; cigar-makers, $5.13; coopers 
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$3.36; eDgravors,$5.21; laborers aod porters, $4.21 ; potters, $3.64 

Tanners. — Wages paid at Barr per day of 12 hours: Wbireners, 
86 cents ; curriers, 71 cents ; beam hands, 66 cents ; laborers, 52 
cents. 

Foundries and machine-shops. — Wages paid in Strasburg per week 
of 60 hours: Machinists, $5.85; molders,$5.10; turners, $5; brass- 
workers, $4.52 ; planers, $4.i:0. 

Shop tcages. — Wages paid in Strasburg per month in dry-goods 
stores: Cashiers, men, $49; cashiers, women, $33; bookkeepers, 
men, $38.90; bookkeepers, women, $30.20; salesmen, $27; sales- 
women, $22.25. 

Fancy stores. — Saleswomen, $21.80; girl apprentices, $7.50 per 
month. 

Agricultural laborers. — Wages paid per year and found : Laborer, 
man, $67.30; woman, $30; day laborer, with board, 40 cents; day 
labon»r, in harvest time, without board, 80 cents. 

Printers. — Wages paid per week of 60 hours in Strasburg: proof- 
readers, $7.20 ; compositors, $6.40; feeders, $2.76; folders, $2 04, 

Prices of the ntcessaries of life in tlie principal cities of Alsace. — 
Per pound: W^heat flour, 6 cents; wheat bread, 4^ cents; rye 
bread, 2^ cents; beef, sirloin, 40 cents; beef, common, 18 cents; 
mutton, 23 cents; veal and pork, 18 cents; bacon, 20 cents; pota- 
tot'S, 2 cents; rice, 10 cents; butter, 25 cents; sugar, 9 and 10 
cents; salt, 3 cents; petroleum, 7 cents ([)er quart); coffee, 30 
cents; candies, 17 cents; soap, 10 cents; tea, $1; beer, 6 cents 
(per quart). 

Alsatian workingmen's meals. — Breakfast consists gener- 
ally of cofl'ee and bread; sometimes bread and a bit of cheese and 
no coflee. Masons and laboring men often eat bread and one or 
two raw onions and salt. 

Dinner: Soup, sometimes, but not generally or regularly. The 
better-situated mechanics have beef soup twice or three times a 
week, generally soup made of water, slices of bread, slices of 
6nion, and a little butter; sometimes vegetiible soup. When the 
meals are brought to them to the shop or factory, by their wives or 
children, soup is not easily carried, and in its [)lace they have 
vegetables, such as potatoes, cabbage or carrots, boiled or stewed, 
either with or without beef, according to circumstances. Married 
journeymen sehlom eat meat more than twice or three times a week. 
Laboreis eat meat (boiled beef) only on Sundays, but even on that 
day not regularly. 

Supper is taken at home at 8 o'clock, and consists either of soup, 
without meat, such as potato soup, or of boiled potatoes eaten with 
salad, or with a sort of cheese called *' white cheese,'' bought, on 
market days onl^^ of peasants, and made of sour milk. It is sea- 
soned just before being served with salt and pepper, caraway seed, 
and chopped chives. Sometimes sausage ancl bread, or cheese and 
bread. Women and children very often take coffee and bread for 
supi)er the same as for breakfast. 

Working hours in Alsace. — Work begins at 6 o'clock in the morn- 
ing. An intermission of half an hour is allowed at 8 for breakfast. 
The work is resumed at 8^ o'clock and continues until noon. From 
noon to 1 is the regular dinner hour. From 1 o'clock the work 
goes on until 7, with a quarter of an hour's intermission at 4. 
Many workmen have the bad habit of taking a small glass of 
brandy, which costs 2 cents, on their way to work iu IUa \stf5PC"CMci"^. 
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BARMEN. 

Barmen being the center of manafactnre of the well-known ^'Barmen 
goods," 80 largely imported into the United States, the comprehen- 
sive and exhaustive report of Consul Schoenle is deserving of pe- 
rusal by all persons interested in the complex question of mixed labor 
in mills and factories and its social aspects and results. In the Bar- 
men industrial establishments the number of females employed is est!- 
mate<l at 28,000, and the picture drawn by Consul Schoenle of the evil 
influences of factory life upon them is not a bright one. It is pleasant, 
however, to record that the principal employers are doing their utmost 
to preserve and advance the physical and moral well-being of their 
employes. 

It would also appear irom Mr. Schoenle's investigations that the 
workingmen of his district (the city of Barmen in particular) are rather 
irregular in their habits and customs ; comparatively regardless of their 
future, and not dis))Osed to save — characteristics foreign to preconceived 
ideas in regard to German workmen. The consul attributes these condi- 
tions in part to the great increase in drinking saloons and dancing halls, 
wherein many of the laboring class usually spend their Sundays and 
Mondays. 

Many other subjects treated of in the consul's report are worthy of 
special attention, such as the organized condition of labor, aid-societies, 
prevalence of strikes, co-operative societies, and the general condition 
of the working people in his district. That portion of his report which 
deals with emigration — to the United States, principally, of course— 
and the causes thereof, is particularly interesting. 

Female labor necessarily occupies a large share of the report, the 
manufactures of Barmen, as before noted, being of such a nature as to 
bring them specially within the range of woman's work. The average 
wages paid to adult women workers is estimated at $2.18 per week of 
69 hours, viz, from 7 to i2, and from 1^ to 8 p. m. daily. Girls from 12 
to 14 years of age are not permitted to be worked over 6 hours per day ; 
girls from 14 to IG years of age, 8 hours per day. All over 16 years of 
age are classed as adults. 

Consul Schoenle, after reviewing the condition of the working women 
proper — factory, mill, house, and field hands — draws attention to the 
preparatory schools devoted to the education of women for clerical and 
bookkeeping positions. The cities of Berlin, Munich, Oamburg, Leipsic, 
Nuremberg, Stuttgart, and Darmstadt possess schools of this descrip- 
tion. 

WAGES IN BABMBN. 

The following statements show the rates of wages paid to, and the 
manner of living of, the principal workmen in and around Barmen: 

Oeneral trades. — Wages paid per week of 66 hours : Bricklayers 
and masons, $3.64; hod-carriers and tenders, $3.20; plasterers, 
$3.45; tenders, $3.00; plumbers, $3.08; carpenters, $.'i.80; gas- 
fitters, $3.03; bakers, $3.81; blacksmiths, $3.03; strikers, $3.23; 
brickmakers (84 hours), $4.01; butchers, $3.80; cabinet-makers, 
$3.03: cigar-makers, $4.02; coopers, $ $.03;' engravers, $4.00; hat- 
ters, 94.17; horseshoers, $4.04; j. welers, $4.04; laborers and por- 
ters, $3.40; machinists, $4.00; harness-makers, $3.60; tailors (72 
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boors), $4.29; telegraph operators (revisers), $6.50; tinsmithsY 
$4.17; barbers, $4 ] 7 ; painters, $4.54 ; printers, $5. 

Mdchine shops and iron tcorks. — Week of 63 boars: Machinists, 
$5; locksmith's, $4.17; blacksmiths, $4.17; turners, $4.28; planers, 
$3.81; drillers, $3.45; machine laborers, $3.45; model-makers, $5; 
strikers, $3.57. 

Printing offices. — Pressman, $4.74; compositors, $5; apprentices, 
$1.17. 

Agricultural teases. — Paid per annum, with board and lodging : 
Farm hands, male, $49.98; farm bands, female, $29.75; house serv- 
ants, $24.79. 

Food prices in Barmen. — Per pound : Wheat flour, 4 cents ; but- 
ter, 33 cents; beans, 4 cents; )H)tatoes, f cent; cheese, 11, 17, and 
26 cents; sausage, 23 cents: beef, 24 cents ; veal, 15 cents; mutton, 
17 cents; pork, 16^ cents; I>acon, 17 cents; cofiee (green) 38 cents; 
roasted, 42 cents. 

HOVr A BARM12N TVOUKIMaMAN'S FAMILY LIYES. 

Afpnminafe estimate of the expenses for the siihsisteiice of a worhingman^s family oonsisUm§ 
of 7 personSf viZf parents and five okUdrenf prepared bjf Consul SckoenU, 

Articles. Value. 

Potatoes, 56poands |0 47 

SaD8age-fac 07 

Bread, 21 pounds (brown) 45 

Apple-butter, li pounds 14 

Coal 14 

Lard or butter 10 

Kerosene 10 

Common sausage 12 

Bacon - 12 

Meat 16 

Flour 05 

Barley 04 

Beans - 04 

Peas 04 

Vegetables 05 

Clothing 33 

Shoes 12 

Rent 42 

Vinegar .* 01 

Salad oil 02 

Bapeseedoil 07 

Tobacco *. 04 

Brau<ly, dto*. : 10 

Soap and household ware 10 

Taxes Q4 

Sick fund and incidentals 10 

School fees and utensils 06 

Sundries 06 



Total week's eccpenaes 3 57 



» 
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BERLIK. 

The very full returns concerniDg labor statistics, not only for Berlin, 
but for the whole Empire, embracetl in Consnl General Brewer's report, 
will be availed of further on in the summary for all Germany. Such 
facts only as are pertinent to the immediate district of the consulate* 
general are therefore referred to here. 

WAGES IN BEBLIN. 

The following statement showing the rates of wages paid in the gen- 
eral trades in Berlin per week of 00 to 78 hours, from the consul-gen- 
eral's report, is taken from recent official returns published by the citj 
authorities: 

Stone and' marble 7rorA'er«.-^Stone-cutters, $5.41; marble-cuttera 
$5.71 ; marble-grinders, $4.28; hiborers, $3.80. 

Crockery vcare, — Crockery-ware molders, $5.71 ; model-joiners, $5; 
firemen, $5.35; coadman, $4.25; laborers, $3.02. 

Potters^ i^) laboiern, $2.10. 

Porcelain workers. — Turners, $5.35; painters, $5.71; burners 
$3.57; giiuders, $3.57 ; apprentices, $1.42 

Fowndries of articles of art. — Molders, $3.57; workmen. $2.61. 

Engine works, — Mechanics, $4.45; blacksmiths, $4.7G; joiners 
and molders, $4.53; workmen, $3.42. 

Bookbinders, — Journeymen, $4.04; girls, $1.00; gilders, males^ 
$4.70; gilders, females, $2.14 ; leather workers, $4.28. 

Sewing-machine factories. — Locksmiths, $5.47 ; joiners, $5.23 j 
workmt»n, $4.28 ; workwomen, $3.33. 

General trades. — Brass- founders, $4.76; brass- turners, $4.28; ap- 
prentices to brass-founders, 05 cents; laborers in brass foundries, 
$3.35; coppersmiths, $4.28; watchmakers, $4.28; weavers, $3.21; 
warpers, $4.28; winders, females, $1.78; ropemakers, $3.57; tan- 
ners, $4.64; harness- makers, $3.57; upholNterers, $t.76; female 
upholsterers, $2.38 ; cot^pers, $4.28 ; tailors, $2.85; tVmale tailors, 
$1.42; ladies' cloak-makers, $4.22; female cloak-makers, $1.0(»; 
hatters, $4.76; female hatters, $2.38 ; shoemakers, $2.85 and $3.57 ; 
masons, $3.00 ; carpenters, $4.21 ; glaziers, $4.28 ; painters, $4.28; 
type-founders, $4.28. 

• 

HOW THE WORKINOMAN LIVES IN BEBLIN. 

The following statements, showing the manner in which the working- 
men of Berlin live, were msyle up by the consul-giMieral from personal 
interviews. The statement covers, first, the family of a day lal)orer in 
a coal-yard ; second, the family of a stone mason, and, third, the family 
of a bookbinder. 

A laborer's statement. 

How old are you f Forty-one years. 

What is your business! Day laborer in a coal-yard. 

What wages do you receive f About $123 a year, but very un- 
certain. 

Can you support your family upon such wages f My wife is com- 
pelled to do all sorts of work, washing, &c., and my eldest daughter, 
fift(»en years old, assists. 
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Will you explain, in detail, the uses you make of your money t 

Two roomn aud a kitchen in the conrt-yard basement $77 11 

Cloiliing 23 80 

Fo<)il 51 40 

Tax forcilv 3 57 

Fiul ' 10 71 

School-books 3 80 

Doctor, medicine 7 14 

Sundries 8 56 

Total for the year 186 09 

Saving i« out of the question. We live mostly on potatoes we 
raise ou a ])iece of land let by Berlin magistrates against a fee of 
$2.14. Meat we eat only four times a week, buying half a pound 
for 11 cents. 

A mason's statement. 

Has a wife and three children living in a village outside of 
Berlin; 30 years old; works in Berlin for 95 cents per day; 
works from six in the morning until six in the evening ; idle over 
four months per annum; can hardly support his family; has the 
use of a piece of land to grow potatoes; keeps a goat, and raises a 
hog for meat; own annual earnings would amount to about $238. 

His living expenses are: 

Rent, his own sleepiu^ place in Berlin f 11 42 

Rout, for family iu village 12 85 

Clothing 29 75 

Food f rself in Berlin (8 months) 102 72 

Food for self aud family at home 94 21 

Fuel and light 7 14 

Income-tax in Berlin I 42 

School-tax 71 

Tobacco 9 28 

Sundries 28 65 

Aid society 2 85 

Total per annum 301 00 

In Berlin, eat same as other mechanics; at their village home, 
eat a little meat about three times a week ; live mostly on potatoes 
of our own growih, with a little coflfee or milk soup with rye bread 
in t he morning, and bread or potatoes for supper. (Jan save nothing. 
What is saved in summer is spent in winter. If sickness comes the 
farail}' have medicine and physician gratis through the workmen's 
aid association. 

A BOOKBINDER'S STATEMENT. 

Bookbinder, with wife and three children; 33 years old; earns 
80 cents a day ; cannot support his family thereon ; deficiency made 
ap by letting a room. Total income per year about $370. Ex- 
penses a^ follows : 

Root, 2 rooms and kitchen $92 H'<i 

Food and fuel 185 64 

Clothing 38 00 

Kent, tax 5 70 

Municipal iucome tax 1 90 

Mechanics aid society 9 00 

Tobacco 8 56 

Newspapers 4 28 

Beer, auiUHements, &,c 25 00 

TotAl 370 90 

Unable to save anything. 
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BERLIK. 

The very full returns concerniDg labor statiBtics, not only for Berlin, 
bnt for tlie wholeEinpire, embraced in Connnl General Brewer's re]M)rt, 
will be availed of fnrtberon in tbe summary for all Germany, ^iich 
facts only a^ are pertinent to the immediate district of the consulate- 
general are therefore referred to here. 

WAGES m BEBLIN. 

The following statement showing the rate^of wages paid in the gen- 
eral trades in Berlin i>er week of (iO to 78 hours, from the consul-gen- 
eral's report, is taken from recent official returns published by the city 
anthorities: 

Stone and' marble »rorA-er«.-^Stone-cntterR, $5.41^ marble-cutters 
$5.71 ; marble-griutlers, $4.28; laborers, $3.80. 

Crockery tcare. — Crockery- ware molders, $5.71 ; model-joiners, $5; 
firemen, $5.35 ; coad man, $4.25; laborers, $3.02. 

Po<fer«, $5; laboiern, $2.10. 

Porcelain workers, — Turners, $5.35; painters, $5.71; burners 
$3.57; grinders, $3.57 ; apprentices, $1.42 

Foundries of articles of art. — Molders, $3.57; workmen. $2.61. 

Engine works. — Mechanics, $4.45; blacksmiths, $4.76; joiners 
and molders, $4.53 ; workmen, $3.42. 

Bookbinders. — Journeymen, $4.04; girls, $1.90; gilders, males, 
$4.76; gilders, females, $2.14; leather workers, $4.28. 

Stwing-machine factories, — Locksmiths, $5.47; joiners, $5.23; 
workmt^n, $4.28 ; workwomen, $3.33. 

General trades. — Brass- founders, $4.76 ; brass-turners, $4.28 ; ap- 
prentices to brassfountlers, 95 cents; laborers in brass foundries, 
$3.35; coppersmiths, $4.28; watchmakers, $4.28; weavers, $3.21; 
warpers, $4.28; winders, females, $1.78; rojiemakers, $3.57; tan- 
ners, $4.64; harness- makers, $3.57; uphol^te^ers, $t.76; female 
upholsterers, $2.38 ; co4>pers, $4.28 ; tailors, $2.85; female tailors, 
$1.42; ladies' cloak -makers, $4.22; female cloak-makers, $I.6(» 
hatters, $4.76; female hatters, $2.38; shoemakers, $2.85 and $3.57 
masons, $3.99 ; car]>enters, $4.21 ; glaziers, $4.28 ; painters, $4.28 
type-founders, $4.28. 

• 

HOW THE WORKINGMAN LIVES IN BEBLIN. 

The following statements, showing the manner in which the working- 
men of Berlin live, were maxle up by the consul-general from personal 
interviews. The statement covers, first, the family of a day lalK)rer in 
a coal-yard ; second, the family of a stone mason, and, third, the family 
of a bookbinder. 

A laborer's STATEMENT. 

How old are you f Forty-one years. 

What is your business f Day laborer in a coal-yard. 

Wh.at wages do you receive f About $123 a year, but very un- 
certain. 

Can you support yonr family npon such wages f My wife is com- 
pelled to do all sorts of work, washing, &c., and my eldest daughter, 
fifteen years old, assists. 
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Will you explain, in detail, the uses you make of your money t 

Two rooms aud a kitchen in the conrt-yard baseipeut $77 11 

Cloihinjr 2:^ 80 

Food 51 40 

Tax for city 3 57 

Fuel 10 71 

School-booka 3 80 

Doctor, mediciDO 7 14 

Sandries 8 56 

Total for the year 186 09 

Saving i« out of the question. We live mostly on potatoes we 
raise on a ])iece of land let by Berlin magistrates against a fee of 
$2.14. Meat we eat only four times a week, buying half a pound 
for 11 cents. 

A mason's statement. 

Has a wife and three children living in a village outside of 
Berlin; 30 years old; works in Berlin for 95 cents per day; 
works from six in the morning until six in the evening ; idle over 
four months per annum; can hanlly support his family; has the 
use of a piece of land to grow potatoes; keeps a goat, and raises a 
liog for meat; own annual earnings would amount to about $238. 

His living expenses are: 

Re'ity his owD Bleeping place in BerUn f 11 42 

Reur, for family iu village 12 85 

Clothing 29 75 

Foodf rself in Berlin (8 months) 102 72 

Food for self aud family at home 94 21 

Fueland light 7 14 

Income-tax in Berlin 1 42 

School-tax 71 

Tobacco 9 28 

Sundries 28 65 

Aid society 2 85 

Total per annum 301 00 

In Berlin, eat same as other mechanics ; at their village home^ 
eat a little meat about three times a week ; live mostly on potatoes 
of our own growih, with a little coflfee or milk soup with rye bread 
in the morning, and bread or potatoes for supper. Can save nothing. 
What is saved in summer is spent in winter. If sickness comes the 
family- have medicine and physician gratis through the workmen's 
aid association. 

A bookbinder's statement. 

Bookbinder, with wife and three children; 33 years old; earns 
89 cents a day ; cannot support his family thereon ; deficiency made 
up by letting a room. Total income per year about $370. Ex- 
penses as follows: 

Rent, 2 rooms and kitchen $92 8*^ 

Food and fuel 185 64 

Clothing 38 00 

Ren r. tax 5 70 

Municipal income tax 1 90 

Mechanics aid Bociety 9 00 

Tobacco 8 56 

Newspapers 4 28 

Beer, amuHements, &c 25 00 

Total 370 90 

Unable to save anything. 
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POOD PRICES IN BERLIN. 

Wheat flour, 4^ to 5^ cents per poand ; corameal, 5^ to 6 cents per 
pound ; Carolina rice, 8 to 10 cents per pound ; butter 30 to ^ cents 
per pound; beef 17 to 20 cents per pound ; mutton, 17 to 20 cents per 
pound ; pork, 16 to 20 cents per pound ; bam, 25 to 30 cents per pound ; 
lard, IS cents per pound ; veal, 22 to 25 cents per pound ; wheat breads 
^ 9 to 10 cents per pound ; rye (black), 5 to 7 cents ; sugar, 8 to 15 cents 
' per pouncl ; coffee, 27 to 40 cents per pound ; teas, 70 to 130 cents per 
pound ; coal per ton, $3.50 to $5. 

COST OP LIVING. 

Beferring to the cost of living in Berlin, Gonsul-Gteneral Brewer says : 

My own experience as a housekeeper convinces me that tea, 
cofi*ee, sugar, and most of the necessaries of life, in the shape of 
food, are higher in Berlin than in New York. I know the question 
is often asked in the United States. ^^ How can the laboring people 
in Germany live if they receive only such a small return for their 
labor!'' My reply is simply, they do not live as well as the Amer- 
ican laboring classes. They are also, as a rule, much more econom- 
ical in their expenditures and in their manner of living, and every 
member of the family who can labor must do so in order to assist 
in caring for themselves and the general household. The laboring 
WDmen bere are accustomed to perform the hardest of manual la- 
bor, on the farm, in the shop, about the mines, &c., such labor as 
would only be performed by the strongest of men in the United 
States. 

BEEMEK 

Ck)n6ul Wilson's report shows that in most respects the condition of 
the laboring classes in his district, which embraces the free state of 
Bremen, the Grand Duchy of Oldenburg, the province of East Friesland, 
and a part of the province of Hanover, and contains over one million 
of inhabitants, is superior to that in i>erhaps any other portion of the 
German Empire, Alsace-Lorraine excepted. 

Beferring to wages in cities and country, the consul says that in gen- 
eral the rates paid in the former are greater than (hose ]>aid in the lat- 
ter, although the laborers in the country have many advantages not 
possessed by those in the cities, such as cottages rent free and gardens, 
and often pasturage for a cow or a sheep. Thus, although the city laborer 
gets the higher wages, the condition of the country laborer is the bet- 
ter of the two. 

The following extract from Consul Wilson's report shows how the 
better class of mechanics live in Bremen : 

A workman whose weekly earnings amount to $5.20 will pay 
about $45 ayearfor house rent. Outside of the city, in the surround- 
ing villages, a mile or two from his work, the rent will be $35 a year. 
His furniture is of the cheapest kind, tables and chairs often of his 
own make. He seldom eats a meal at home, except supper, as he 
goes to work at 6 a. m., has half an hour for breakfast at 8, and an 
hour for dinner at 1. His wife or child brings him dinner, which 
consists of soup, with potatoes or other vegetables, and a slice of 
bacon or meat. He stops work at 6, and has his supper, which con- 
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siBts of rye bread, butter of the cheapest kind, cheese, and tea at 
home. Oq Sunday tliere is meat for the whole family. He has his 
Sunday suit, which costs him $10, and which must last him four or 
five 3'ears. He belongs to a mutual benefit society, into which he 
pays about 25 cents a month, and oiit of which he draws, when sick, 
$2.15 per week for a period not exceeding six months. His heirs 
are entitled to $35 in case of death. The residence tax is 8 per 
cent, on the house, and the tax on earnings 8 per cent, on the in- 
come, which entitles the payer to full political rights. 

The following extract from the consul's reix)rt concerning the habits of 
the working class shows that the working people of the Bremen district 
may be set down as retaining and possessing the best characteristics of 
the German laborer : 

The habits of the working class in general may be said to be 
good. As a rule they are steady, sober, trustworthy, and saving^ 
always eager to lay something by for age or sickness. In this the 
fathers are admirably assisted by the mothers, who preside at their 
homes or work in the fields with their husbands. The wife usually 
has charge of the cash-box, and endeavors to make her home as 
pleasant as possible for her husband and children. 

In regard to the condition of the female laborers in his district, the 
consul says that the effect of the employment of women in factories^ 
mills, stores, &c., upon the family circle is such that home life and home 
influence, such as exist in the United States, are almost nnknown. 
Home, with this class, is merely a place to sleep. As before noted, the 
general condition of the laboring class of the Bremen district is far above 
the average ot that prevailing in other parts of Germany, yet, with all 
this advantage, the workingman can only support his family by the 
most rigid economy on the part of every member thereof. 

The following statement will show the average wages paid in Bre- 
men, according to Consul Wilson's returns : 

Average weekly wages paid in the general traces in Bremen per week 
of sixty hours. — Bricklayers, $4.75 ; masons, $5 ; tenders, $3.65 y 
plasterers, $4.50; tenders, $3.61 ; slaters, $4.35 ; plumbers, $1.57^ 
assistants, $3.20; carpenters, $5; gas-fitters, $4.11; bakers, $3.55; 
blacksmiths, $4.28; strikers, $3.57; bookbinders, $5.15; brick- 
makers, $4.75; brewers, $4.61; butchers, $3.61; brass founders^ 
$4.28; cabinet-makers, $3.30; confectioners, $3.43; cigarmakers, 
$4.10; coopers, $4.28; cutters, $3.91; distillers, $2.86; draymen 
and teamsters, $3.17 ; drivers of cabs, carriages, &c., $2.46 ; drivers 
on street railways, $3.10; dyers, $3.53; hatters, $1.35; horse- 
shoers, $3; jewelers, $4.67; millwrights, $3.57; potters, $4.28; 
printers, $5 ; tailors, $3.95. 

Average weekly icages paid the glass workers in glass works in Ober- 
kirchner, near Bremen^ per week of sixty-five hours. — ^Blowers, $5.41; 
shearers, $6 ; mixers, $3.57 ; carriers, $1.43 ; laborers, $2.14 ; bas- 
ket makers, $2.14. 

SUtre and shop wages in retail stores^ per year. — Salesmen, $357 ; 
saleswomen, $286; cutters, $428; assistant cutters, $238; cashiers, 
$261; apprentices, $30 ; book-keepers, $238. Retail houses keep 
open from 7 a. m. to 10 p. m., allowing an hoar for dinner and half 
an hour for supper. 
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Household wages in'towns and cities j per year. — Head butler, $357; 
assistant, $ 150 ; coachman, first class, $83 ; second class, $C0 ; first- 
class cook, $357; second-class, $1GG; stableman, $50.50; stable- 
boy, $^3: house, servant, $35.70; female housekeeper, $95.^; as- 
sistant, $50.50; governess, $83.30; chaml)ermaid, $59.50; wash- 
maid, $23.80 ; servant girl, $23.80. 

Printing offices in Berlin^ per week of sixty hours. — Foreman, $8.50; 
compositor, $5; pressman, $5; proof-reader, $5; engineers, $6; 
wood engraver, $6; stereotypor, $6; press girl, $2; apprentioey 
$1 ; laborer, $3.81. 



DRESDEN. 

Owing to the temporary absence of Consul Mason from his post, his 
report on the trade conditions of his district was received too late for 
any extended review herein. As the wages in Dresden, however, differ 
ver}' little from those ruling in other portions of Saxony, the figures 
given under Leipsic and Annaberg may be taken as a fair estimate for 
Dresden. 

There are some features in that portion of Consul Mason's report re- 
lating to female labor which may be of interest to American readers, 
as presenting a picture graphically illustrating one phase of life in Con- 
tinental Europe. 

WOMEN AND DOG TEAMS. 

The consul says: 

An important factor in the labor of Germany is not inquired of in 
the circular, viz, the labor of dogs. I have heard it estimated that 
women and dogs, harnessed together, do more hauling than th^ 
railroads and all other modes of conveyance of gomis united. 
Hundreds of small wagons can be seen every day on all the roads 
leading to and from Dresden, each having a dog for the ^'near 
horse'' harnessed, while the "off horse" is a woman, with her left 
hand grasping the wagon-tongue to give it direction, and the right 
hand passed through a loop in a rope which is attached to the axle, 
binding her shoulder ; thus harnessed, woman and dog trudge along 
together, pulling miraculous loads in all sorts of weather. 

The vitality and indomitable endurance of the German race are most 
forcibly illustrated by these women workers, who, adds Mr. Mason, 
'^are the decendants of the matrons who bore the soldiers who lought 
under Arminius, and baffled, captured, and destroyed the Roman legions 
in the forests of Germany, and are themselves the mothers of the men 
who carried victory on their bayonets from the fields of Gravelotte, Metz, 
and Sedan." 



DUSSELDORF. 

Consul Wamer complains that he encountered much difficulty in secur- 
ing the necessary statistics to complete his report, owing to the unwill- 
ingness of many of the manufacturers in his district to sup])ly informa- 
tion in regard to wages paid, the condition of workingmen, &c. Never- 
theless, enough of enlightened manufacturers and statisticians re- 
sponded to enable him to complete a very valuable report. 
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From the consul's investigations it would seem tbat the working class 
of Dusseldorf have letnined very much of the primitive simplicity of 
their forefathers. He reports that the working classes are content with 
the present wages; that work has increased somewhat daring the last 
few years, and that although wages may not have increased proportion- 
atel}', no one need be idle. Piecework seems to be the most satisfac- 
tory to the employer and employed, the latter, it is said, earning more 
thereby, being actuated to greater effort by increased pay for increased 
labor. The feeling between employer and workmen is reported as good, 
and strikes <are consequently rare. It would seem that the Dusseldorf 
workingman places himself altogether in the hands of his employer, 
and usually submits to a reduction of wages without protest whenever 
the employer assures him of the necessity for such reduction in order 
to meet exigencies, local or foreign. It is said by the consul that in 
return for this the majority of Dusseldorf employers show a paternal re- 
gard for their artisans. 

The wages paid to the general trade in Dusseldorf average, per week 
of 60 honrs, about the same as those paid in Bremen. The average 
wages paid in the manufactories throughout the district is estimated 
at from 52 cents to GO cents ])er day. 

The manner of living which prevails among the workingmen of Dus- 
seldorf can be appreciated from the following estimate of the yearly 
expenses of a first-class artisan with a family of four members : 

"Rent, $47.G0; food and fuel, $142.80; clothing, $35.70; kranken 
casse (savings fund), $3.57; taxes, $4.28; incidental expenses, 
$14.28; school $4.70 ; total, $251. 50.^' 

The working classes of Dusseldorf, says the consul, very seldom enjoy 
the luxury of meat in any abundance, their food consisting principally 
of bread, vegetables and coffee. 

A computation of very great interest, made by Mr. Bueck, an econom- 
ical wrifer and secretary of the Industrial Association for guarding the 
common interest of the industries of the Rhineland and Westphalia, is 
communicated by the consul. This statement shows the wages earned 
during the year 1883 by the workmen in 69 iron and steel works, 32 
mines, 21 textile factories, 5 chemical works, 4 glass works, 3 sugar re- 
fineries, and 20 miscellaneous industries. 

In the iron and steel works above mentioned there were 64,769 em- 
ployes, of whom 3,496 were boys and 350 were women. The yearly 
earnings of these employes were as follows: 

1,319 earned from $142 80 to $166 60 

7,910 earned from 166 60 190 40 

4,041 earned from 190 40 214 20 

42,049earued from 214 20 238 00 

5, 265 earned from 238 00 261 80 

2,747 earned from 261 80 285 60 

1,438 earned upwards of 285 60 

If we take the 42,049 persons grouped in the above list as fair repre- 
sentatives of the average wages paid to the iron and steel workers of 
the districts of the Rhineland and Westphalia, it will be seen that they 
each earn from $4.10 to $4.fi0 per week. 

Of the 122,000 persons reported by the same authority as working in 
th^ 85 other manufacturing industries already recited, onlj^ 12,677 are 
set down as earning from $4.10 to $4.60 per week, the others running 
all the way from $1.40 to $4; the general average being about $2.40; 
women descending even below $1 per week. 

92 A— LAB 2 
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CREFBLD. 

Crefeld being the chief center of the textile industry of Germany, 
mach of which is conducted in the homes of the artisans, on hand- 
looms, we are bought face to face with the contest of hand labor against 
the power-loom. 

According to the consul's return there are about 66,000 persons em- 
ployed in the textile industry of Crefeld, of whom 60,000 are weavers, 
a small proportion of whom reside in the town. It is estimated that 90 
per cent, of the fine silk, half-silk, velvet, and plush goods manufact- 
ured in the district is still made on hand-looms in the homes of the 
weavers. This is called " house industry,'' and its continued existence 
is threatened by the gradual introduction of power-looms, and, of course, 
factory centralization. Although the hand-weavers of Oret'eld are only 
enabled to maintain existence by long hours and unremitting toil, they 
will fight for their "house industry" to the bitter end, the decrease of 
wages and its attendant poverty consequent upon the encroachment of 
the fectory system making the fight all the more bitter. 

Consul Potter's description of the weavers' home life, their cottages 
and their villages, pictures a condition of social life which is fast dis- 
appearing — a picture which, perhaps, can be found nowhere else in such 
primitive simplicity as in his district. Here we see German artisan life 
in all its rustic purity — the patient and intelligent husband, aided by the 
equally patient and industrious wife, inured to a life of toil, each house- 
hold the center of its little branch of industry, and endowed with the 
virtues of home. 

Whoever follows the consul into the villages of the Crefeld weav- 
ers and witnesses the poverty, only kept at bay by unremitting toil such 
as the indomitable German artisan will endure year in and year out, 
will be impressed with the belief that any change must be for the 
better, and that factory life, even with its associate tendencies, would 
be an improvement on the cottage industry. 

It is impossible to give here more than one or two examples from 
the consul's report of how the Crefeld weavers live. 

"An intelligent young silk weaver of Crefeld, twenty-nine years 
of age, who has worked at the trade since he was fourteen years of 
age, an expert in his business and consequently having a choice of 
work, informed the consul that by working ^om 13 to 15 hours 
per day at his loom he could earn $3.37 per week. Very few weav- 
ers, he said, could earn this wage, 8 to 10 marks — about $2 — per 
week being the average wages earned by the weavers of Crefeld. 
Being a single man, he was able to get along on his wages. 

u H W , a weaver in St. Huberte. near Crefeld, thirty- 
nine years of age, has a wife and three children, and one assist- 
ant; a velvet weaver; three looms; one for himself, one for his 
wife, and one for his assistant. Looms set up in one room, 15 by 
12. This is also the living-room, where they cook, take meals, and 
do the household work. The united earnings of husband and wife 
amount to $3.80 per week; one-third of assistant's wages also goes 
to the family. This gives a total yearly income of $226.81 for the 
husband, wife, and three children. Has worke<l at his trade 24 
years. Works all the time, but can save nothing. Hours of labor, 
from 4 a. m. to 9 p. m. in summer; from 7 a. ro. to 9 p. m. in winter." 

On a weekly wage rate of $3.80 for five in family the food consists of 
bread and coffee, and sometimes butter, at 7 a. m. ; coffee or beer, and 
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bread at 10 ; soup, vegetables, and sometimes bacon, at noon ; bread and 
coffee at 4 p. ni., and potatoes onlj- at 8 p. m. This may be said to be 
the daily diet, except in dull times, of the 50,000 Orefeld weavers and 
their families. 

In regard to saving up for old age, this velvet weaver, a most intelli- 
gent man, said he could not save anything. ^'Old age!" exclaims the 
weaver ; " there is no use in bothering ourselves about it, for very few 
weavers reach old age." 

The following is the summary of an interview with a laborer who 
works on the Government highway near Crefeld : 

" Wages, $8.68 per month, without supplies of any kind ; hours 
of labor, 6 a. m. to 7 p. m., with half an hour for diuner. Self and 
wife, family having grown up and left him. Thinks his lot repre- 
sents the lot of a large portion of the laboring class of Germany. 
Coffee and black bread for breakfast; vegetables and soup for din- 
ner; buttermilk and potatoes for supper." 

Special attention is invited to Mr. Potter's interviews, in detail, with 
the many representative workers in his district, from which the fore- 
going extracts are taken; also to that portion of his report which deals 
with the homes of the weaver^, the coal and iron mines of Essen, the 
Prussian elementary school system, &c. 

MAYBNOB. 

Consul Smith's report embraces a large amount of analytical statis- 
tics, and, under the circumstances detailed by him in his research for 
matter for its composition, bears ample testimony to his zeal and fidelity. 

Mr. Smith, after full and earnest investigation, estimates the aver- 
age weekly wages in Mayence as follows: Common day-laborers, $2.50; 
mechanics and skilled workmen, $4.25. The wages earned, adds the 
consul, according to American ideas, are exceedingly small, and barely 
suffice to keep the recipients on their feet. 

HOUSE INDUSTRY IN HESSE. 

The foregoing wages apply to the cities of his district ; in the country 
very different conditione prevail. 

In the mountainous pprtions of Hesse, says the consul, the people 
are employed in '^ house industry," in making articles at home, such as 
nails for shoes, and locks, diaper pins, hairpins, and other wire goods, 
fillet work, wooden ware, toys, &c. The whole family ))articipates in 
the " house industry," whatever that may happen to be. Yet this united 
labor yields them a bare subsistence. Nailsmiths get from 10 to 12 
cents per thousand nails turned out. Working from. 5 in the morn- 
ing to 8 at night, with his wife and children to assist him, a man can 
make 20 to 28 cents per day. Large needles are paid for at a higher 
rate; yet a man laboring 13 hours per day can hardly earn more than 
28 cents. At fillet work a practiced woman, working 13 hours a day, 
can seldom earn more than 15 cents. 

Sewing enameled pearls on lace is mostly done by girls, who receive, 
for each 100 pearls sewed on,l cent. Practiced bauds, working 14 hours 
a day, can earn 15 cents sewing on these pearls. 

A good workman will turn off in 14 hours 5 dozen wooden spoons, 
for which he is paid 4J cents per dozen: 22J cents for 14 hours' labor. 
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BERLIK. 

The very full returns concerning labor statistics, not only for Berlin, 
but for tlie whole Empire, einbracetl in Consul General Brewer's re])<)rt, 
will be availed of further on in the summary for all Germany. Such 
facts only as are pertinent to the immediate district of the consulate- 
general are thereibre referred to here. 

WAGES IN BEBLIN. 

The following statement showing the rates of wages paid in the gen- 
eral trades in Berlin i>er week of 00 to 78 hours, from the consul-gen- 
eral's report, is taken from recent official returns published by the city 
authorities: 

Stone and marble /ror^er«.-^Stone-cutters, $5.41^ marble-cutters 
$5.71 ; marble-grinders, $4.28; laborers, $3.80. 

Crockery icare. — Crockery-ware molders, $5.71 j model-joiners, $5; 
firemen, $5.35; coadman, $4.25; laborers, $3.02. 

Potter8j$5', laboiern, $2.10. 

Porcelain workers, — Turners, $5.35; painters, $5.71; burners 
$3.57; grinders, $3.57 ; apprentices, $1.42 

Foundries of articles of art — Molders, $3.57; workmen. $2.61. 

Engine works. — Mechanics, $4.45; blacksmiths, $4.7G; joiners 
and molders, $4.53 ; workmen, $3.42. 

Bookbinders. — Journeymen, $4.04; girls, $1.00; gilders, males, 
$4.70; gilders, females,*$2.14; leather workers, $4.28. 

Sewing-machine factories, — Locksmiths, $5.47; joiners, $5.23^ 
workmen, $4.28; workwomen, $3.33. 

General trades. — Brass- founders, $4.76 ; brass-turners, $4.28 ; ap- 
prentices to brass-founders, 05 cents; laborers in brass foundries, 
$3.35; coppersmiths, $4.28; watchmakers, $4.28; weavers, $3.21; 
warpers, $4.28; winders, females, $1.78; ropemakers, $3.57; tan- 
ners, $4.04; harness- makers, $3.57; ul>hol^te^ers, $t.7G; female 
upholsterers, $2.38 ; coopers, $4.28 ; tailors, $2.85; female tailors, 
$1.42; ladies' cloak-makers, $4.22; female cloak-makers, $1.0(»; 
hatters, $4.76; female hatters, $2.38; shoemakers, $2.85 and $3.57 ; 
masons, $3.00 ; carpenters, $4.21 ; glaziers, $4.28 ; painters, $4.28 ; 
type-founders, $4.28. 

■ 

HOW THE WORKINOMAN LIVES IN BEBLIN. 

The following statements, showing the manner in which the working- 
men of Berlin live, were made up by the consul-general from personal 
interviews. The statement covers, first, the family of a day lal)orer iu 
a coal-yard ; second, the family of a stone mason, and, third, the family 
of a bookbinder. 

A laborer's statement. 

How old are you f Forty-one years. 

What is your business f Day laborer in a coal-yard. 

What wages do you receive! About $123 a year, but very un- 
certain. 

Can you support your family upon such wages f My wife is com- 
pelled to do all sorts of work, washing, &c., and my eldest daughter, 
fifteen years old, assists. 
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riculturists and laborers are anything bat prosperous, while in the 
Spessart district the people are very poorly off, living in uncomfortable 
and overcrowded houses. 

In regard to the feeling between employers and employes, the consul 
reports his interviews with responsible and representative persons. 
Upon questioning.a gentleman of position in a very large establishment 
on this point, he answered, '' Just say that employers and employes 
are desperate enemies." 

Another manufacturer said, '^ Employers and employes treat one 
another as beings of a different race or type, and the want of cordial 
feeling between employers and employes in Germany is the bane of all 
industry in the Empire." 

Commenting upon this, Mr. Smith submits some reflections which 
are equally applicable to the question of the employer or the Employed, 
whose true interests are identical, in the United States and Germany : 

"The trouble in Germany as well as elsewhere is that men are not 
just to one another. The employer seems to look upon his employ6 
as a piece of machinery, out of which as much as ))0S8ible for as 
little as possible is to be got, while on the other band the employ^ 
looks upon his employer as an oppressor and extorter, to whom as 
little as i)086ible is to be rendered, instead of each cordially respect- 
ing the other and working for each other's welfare." 

FEMALE LABOR IN HESSE-DARMSTADT. 

The following statement, prepared by the consul, from official sources, 
shows the number of fems^es who work for wages, and their several 
occupations, throughout Hesse-Darmstadt in 1882: 

In agricaltaral pursuits 41,421 

In forestry, hunting, and fishing 11 

In mines, famaces, and salt-pits .. 8 

In qnarrjring. earthenware and glass works 96 

In machine shops 3(5 

In chemical establishments 210 

In making charconl, tar, pitch, &c 159 

In textile icdustries 1,405 

In paper and leather industries 1,387 

In wood-carving and making articles of wood 312 

In tobacco factories 2, 473 

In bakeries and confectioneries ' 135 

In preparing foods and drinks 262 

In making and cleaning clothes — seamstresses (6, 820), washer- 
women, andironers (2,574), &c 10,766 

Bricklayers, carpenters, glaziers, roofers, &c 85 

Photographers 11 

Printers in stone, metal, and colors 104 

Cutters and founders of wooden and metallic types 41 

Trading in goods and products 3, 135 

Peddlers 500 

Post and teleeraph offices 9 

Railroad employ^ 29 

Messengers, porters, guides, ^c 88 

Undertakers 18 

Upon ships 14 

Drayage 29 

Household servants not dwelling with their employers 1, 552 

In labor of a changeable character 1,530 

In churches and other rehgioos establishments 344 

In libraries, art galleries. Mid as teachers 913 

Sick nurses 1,069 

Authors, writera, correspondents, d&o 7 

In moBioal and theatrical pursuits l.o 

Grand total 06.478 
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The total population of Hesse-Darmstadt is given as 936,340. The 
foregoing table is instructive as showing the many employments — 
considered unwomanly in the United States — engaged in by the women 
of Germany because of the labor conditions of that country. 

The wages earned by female workers in the Mayence district run 
from 25 to 50 per cent, below male wages. Those employed at ordinary 
labor or in the factories earn usually from 25 cents to 50 cents per day, 
the average wages being about 30 cents per day. The hour«j of labor 
are the same for females as for males. The employment of women in 
factories has, in the opinion of Mr. Smith, a demoralizing efi'ect upon 
their moral and physical character. 

The laws governing the employment of working women in factories, 
foundrios, and mills, and which, to a certain extent, prohibit their em- 
ployment at very heavy and unwomanly labor, are highly praised by 
the consul. 



SAXONY. 

Mr. Du Bois, Consul in Leipsic, the "City of Books,'' furnishes some 
interesting statistics concerning the condition of labor in Saxony. 

Although he reports considerable improvement in the workman's 
condition, with a slight increase in wages since 1878, the date of the 
last report on the "Condition of Labor in Europe," still this improved 
condition affords the laborer only the necessaries of life, and the wages 
of the workman in Germany must be supplemented by the earnings 
of the wife to make both ends meet. 

Here are the weekly expenses of a tannery married man, who earned 
the rather high wages of $4.04 per week. He is represented as being a 
hale and good-natured man, who looks on the sunny side of life : House 
rent, 88 cents ; clothing, 70 cents ; coffee, 15 cents ; potatoes, 46 cents ; 
cheese, 15 cents ; butter and fat, 60 cents ; beer, 35 cents ; black-bread, 34 
cents; meat, twice a week, 30 cents; fuel, 24; light, 8cents; total, $4.33; 
this being 21) cents more than he earned. He said that sometimes his 
wife earned something. When she failed to earn anything he had to 
strike out the meat, butter, &c., and rely upon black bread, fat, and 
potatoes. The quantities of meat, cheese, and coffee, at best, were 
scanty, not more than half a pound each of coffee and cheese per week, 
and about 2 pounds of meat. 

Of female labor in Saxony, the consul says : 

" Woman is poorly paid, poorly fed, and poorly housed. Her stjir 
is an unlucky one. Her fate ought to have been better ; for she is 
good-natured, econonncal, industrious and willing. From 6 o'clock 
in the morning until 7 in the evening she works at the loom for tlie 
sum of $1.68 per week of 66 hours, which is 28 cents per day. This 
necessarily means poor food, poor clothing, and a hopeless life of 
toil." 

The employment of women in the factories and general industries, 
according to Mr. Du Bois's investigations, depresses the average price 
of labor; but, on the other hand. Saxony relies upon cheap female 
labor for its ability to compete with foreign nations in manufactures. 

Another interesting report on tlie condition of labor in Saxony is that 
from Consul Bullock, of Aunaberg. This officer also bears testi- 
mony to an improvement in the condition of the working classes in his 
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district since 1878, but notwithstanding this improvement, says ^^the 
difference between the conditions of the American and Saxon artisan 
remains so great that the latter would regard as an extravagant luxury 
what the former considers a necessity." 



SILESIA. 

An extended report, covering every phase of the labor question as set 
forth in the Department circular, comes from Mr. Dithmar, Consul in 
Breslau, for the province of Silesia, Southeast Prussia. Consul Dithmar 
reports that labor is generally paid less in Silesia than in any other 
portion of the German Empire, the average wages of unskilled labor 
for Silesia being estimated at $1.48 per week, against $2.19 for Prussia 
and $2.40 for the Empire. Living is, however, cheaper in Silesia than 
in other portions of the Empire. In consequence of the low wages and 
lack of employment a large migration of artisans and female field-hands 
from Silesia to East Prussia, Poland, Hungary, &c., takes place every 
spring. The women work in the fields of Saxony during six or seven 
months in each year, receiving about 36 cents per day, and return to 
their homes at the commencement of winter with their saved earnings. 

According to Mr. Dithmar's returns, agricultural labqrers hired by 
the year are paid daily wages as follows : Male laborers, 10 to 18 cents; 
female laborers, 7^ to 12 cents. In addition thereto food is supplied to 
the value of $18 to $25 per annum. This would give a total Income per 
annum, food and wages combined, counting every work day in the year, 
of from $53.30 to $78.34 for male laborers, and of $45.43 to $59.56 for 
female laborers. These field wages, remarks the consul, are 50 i)er cent, 
higher than they were fifty years ago. 

Mr. Dithmar's investigations among the hand-loom weavers of his 
district shows a worse condition of affairs even than that which marks 
the "house-industry'^ of Crefeld. The home >veaver, says the consul, 
who works steadily for at least eleven hours, assisted by one of his 
children as spooler, earns about $1.43 per week. There are many 
households, however, where the money earnings do not average more 
than 45 cents per week the year round. " I was once able," said a weaver 
to the consul in the heart of the weaving district, "to earn 8 marks 
($1.90) a week, but now my earnings never exceed 72 cents per week.'' 

The number of persons employed in furnaces, factories, and mines 
(coal mines not included) in Silesia is estimated at nearly 75,000 males 
and 36,000 females, more than one-fourth of the latter being married. 
These work, on an average, eleven hours per day in summer and ten in 
winter. 



THURINGIA. 

The district of Thuringia falls under the consulate at Sonneberg; sit- 
uated in Central Germany, and embracing all the various industries by 
which labor obtains employment, it is perhaps second to lu) other (list rict 
as illustrative of tlie habits, conditions, and remuneration of labor in 
Germany. Indeed, in so far as the statistics of this district are required 
lor comparative purposes, it may be taken as the Empire in miniature. 

In the general trades Mr. Mosher, the consul, reports that the wages 
per week of 60 hours in the city of Sonneberg and vicinity range from 
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$3 to $4, a few tradesmen, such as jewelers, lithographers, and masons 
averaging more than this maximum, and many others less, such as 
bakers« butchers, confectioners, coopers, tailors, tinsmiths, weavers, &c., 
who receive only from $2.50 to $2.76 per week. 

In the factories and mills of Thuringia more than one-half the opera- 
tives are females, and their wages average from one-third to one-half less 
than the wages of the male operatives. The hours of labor in the fac- 
tories and mills are from 66 to 72 per week — the first in the cotton mills 
and the last in the woolen mills. In woolen mills the following wages 
are paid per week of 72 hours : Female wool-sorters, $1.15; washers, 
$2.28; carders, $1.95; common hands, $1.60; spinners, $2.80; dress- 
ers, $3.48 ; watchmen, $1.60 ; day laborers, $2. 

In the cotton mills the following wagis are paid per week of 66 
hours: Pickers, $2.08; oilers, $2.30 ; grinders, $2.50; roving hands, 
$)L.50; speeder girls, $2.13 ; fliers, $1.08 ; doflers, $1.66 ; mule spinners, 
$3.40; weavers, plain, $2.34; weavers, fancy, $2.84; fancy dyers, $3.90; 
plain dyers, $3 ; cloth-room hands, $2.84 ; spoolers, $2.23. 

Foundry and machine shops, per week of 66 hours, the wages earned 
run from $2.20 for laborers up to $3.40 and $3.75, the highest to casters 
and engineers. 

Glass- works, per week of 60 hours, from $1.80 to $3.90. While there 
are several important glass-works in Thuringia, the greater portion of 
the work is done at home, nearly every family in certain districts hav- 
ing its blast-pii>e and other appliances. The glass workers, although 
better paid than any other artisans, are very poor and live in the most 
frugal manner. 

Iron and coal mines, per week of 60 hours : Miners, $2.95 ; day labor- 
ers in mines, $2.90 ; day laborers on surface, $2.30. Miners on contract 
work earn $3.10. 

Printing offices, per week of 66 hours: Editors, $6.71; publishers, 
$4.28; proof-readers, $5.23; compositors, $3.96; job printers, $3.98; 
apprentices, $1.42. 

Food prices, according to the consul, are about the same as they were 
in 1878. 

Toy-making is the principal industry of Souueberg; its toy trade was 
formerly widespread, but on account of the increase in the tariffs since 
1879, of several countries, the trade is now almost restricted to England 
and to the United States. The loss in the toy trade with France, Aus- 
tria, Italy and Sweden, for the foregoing reason, is estimated in Sonne- 
berg at $1,190,000 per annum. 

Mr. Mosher describes the habits of the workingmen as plodding. 
They are honest and indiistrious and peaceably disi>osed, but not thrifty. 

The feeling between employ^ and employer is one of *' organized neu- 
trality." In all cases of strikes in Thuringia the victory ultimately 
has been on the side of capital ; hence intelligent and organized labor 
does not often resort to strikes as a remedy for real or fancied grievances. 

The consul's rejiorton co-operative societies, which x>lay such an im- 
portant part in Germany, is worthy of the closest perusal. 



WUETEMBERG. 

The Kingdom of Wurtemberg, writes Mr. Catlin, the consul, in his ad- 
mirable report, with a population ot 2,000,000, and an area about equal to 
that of the State of Massachusetts, may be classed as essentially a land 
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of agriculture. One-half its population is, directly or indirectly, de- 
pendent upon agriculture and kindred pursuits ; nearly two-thirds of 
its area consists of farms, pasture lands, and vineyards, while it con- 
tains but four cities with more than 20,000 inhabitants each. With the 
exception of agricultural labor, therefore, the consideration of the ques- 
tion of ca|)ital and labor, in the sense contemplated by the circular, is 
practically confined to the cities and large towns of the Kingdom. The 
population of the cities of Wurtemberg, containing each above 20,0Q0 
inhabitants, numbers only 195,000, of which 117,000 are inhabitants of 
Stuttgart, the seat of the consulate for the whole Kingdom ; the other 
chief cities being Ulm (33,000), Heilbronn (24,000), and Esslingen 
(20,500), the latter, 10 miles from Stuttgart, being largely engage^ in 
the manufacture of locomotives, machinery and textiles. 

The series of interviews with representative men, given by Mr. Cat- 
lin in the form of question and answer, are of considerable interest. 
Of these special reference may be made to the opinions of Karl Kloss, 
a joiner by trade, and a public speaker of ability on all questions con- 
cerning the labor question, and to the views of Herr Dietz, a member of 
Parliament, and the proprietor of a publishing and printing establish- 
ment in Stuttgart. 

Information derived from the president of the board of police gives 
the number of females employed in the factories, shops, and as servants, 
&c., in Stuttgart as 12,724. The same authority gives the habits of the 
working classes as being, in general, orderly, but not as thrifty as they 
might be. 

Much fault is found in Wurtemberg with the importation of Italian 
laborers whenever SLuy large con tract- work is to be executed. These 
laborers are ''supplied" to any number by contract agents in Vienna, 
and they arrive on the ground with something like the mobility and 
l)reci8ion of regular troops. 

The employment of female labor in Wurtemberg, says Mr. Gatlin, 
is more general in the agricultural districts than in the cities. In the 
former a large proportion of the women depend upon their labor 
for daily bread. Many of them work in the fields, doing men's 
work. Many others are employed in the small shops which abound 
in each village, and a number of young girls work daily for ten hoars 
in factories of all kinds, perhaps 2 or 3 miles distant from their homes. 
In a population of 120,000 there are registered as earning their own 
living by labor 15,512 women, of whom 7,144 live as servants in families. 

Among the many interviews with representative work-people given 
in Mr. Gatlin's rei)ort, the following is selected as illustrative of female 
mill-lite in Germany : 

Question. Where do you live, and what is your employment f — 
Answer. I live in Esslingen, and am employed as a jenny-hand in 
Merkel & Wolf's woolen-yarn factory. 

Q. Are you married or singlet — A. I was married last Febru- 
ary. I am thirty years old. I have been employed seven years 
where I now am. 

Q. How many women and girls altogether are employed in your 
factory! — ^A. About 700, the majority of them unmarried!. 

Q. I suppose that many of the married ones have children; what 
do they do with the children while they are at work! — A. They 
leave the children either with elderly relations or with elderly i)eo- 
pic in the houses of friends. In the latter case they pay 10 to 15 
marks a month ($2.40 to $3.60) for the child's full board. 
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Q. What are the daily working hours ! — A. Prom 6 a. m. till 7 p, 
m., with twenty minutes rest in the morning, one hour at noon, and 
twenty minutes in the afternoon; that is, over eleven hours. 

Q. If you work over that time do you get extra pay for it t — A. 
Certainly, as I am paid by the amount of work I do. 

Q. Are all the hands paid in that way, or do some get a fixed 
price per day I — A. Some receive a fixed price, as, for instance, the 
wool-washera, pickers, and sorters, who are paid from 1.20 to 1.50 
marks (28.6 cents to 35.7 cents) per day. The majority are paid, as 
I am, according to the amount of work done. 

Q. About how much do you earn on an average per day the year 
round ? — A. Sometimes I earn 2 marks (48 cents) a day, sometimes 
only 1.50 marks (36 cents). In the year round I earn an average of 
1.70 marks (39 cents) daily. 

Q. Are you often called on for extra work! — A. Very seldom. 
Formerly we were. 

Q. Do mc^t.of the female operatives in your mill live in Esslin- 
gen t — A, No ; some live so far away that they have to walk 1 J 
hours each way going to and returning from their work. They 
have to leave home at half past 4 in the morning, and do not reach 
home again until half past 8 at night. Women from the different 
villages come at noon with the dinners for the operatives from 
their respective localities. 

Q. What do the younger unmarried female operatives do with 
their wages ! — A. Those who have parents contribute it to their 
support ; those who have not spend it for their own maintenance. 
They cannot save much unless they stint themselves in their food. 

Q. Can these girls save anything for marriage f — A. Very little, 
and £hat only b^ hard denial. 

Q. Did you save up anything before your marriage I — ^A. Yes ; 
about 500 marks ($125), but that was because I was forewoman, 
worked over hours, and underwent great denials. 

Q. Are most of the girls industrious and saving! — A. Some are; 
some are not. 

Q. Are the most of them good girls ! — A. They vary, like all 
other people. 

Q. Are they generally strong and healthy t— A. Yes, in general. 

Q. Do the most of them marry sooner or later? — A. Yes, sooner 
or later, as soon as they are in circumstances to do so. 

Q. Are wages higher or lower now than they were five years 
agot — A. The fixed day- wages are about the same, but the rates 
of payment according to the amount of work done were 20 per 
cent, higher five years ago, while the oost of living remains about 
the same. 

Q. What education had you had before you began to work in 
the mill ? — A. I had poor i)arents ; I went to the public school 
from the time I was seven years old until I was fourteen ; then I 
was three years in service with a family in the country ; then I 
went to Augsburg and worked for two years in a woolen mill ; 
then two years in Geisliugen in another mill: then one year in a 
mill near Cologne; then two years more near Winterthur, in Switz- 
erland ; and finally I came to Essliugen, where I now am. 

Q. Suppose a fire broke out in your mill during the daytime, 
are tliere moans of escape provided for all of you? — A. Yes; the 
new portion of the mill is one-storied, but the older portion of it 
hjs three floors, and there most of the operatives are. It is amply 
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provided with bose, ladders, and backets, and tbere woald be no 
danger whatever. 

Q. Suppose you were to fall sick, and were unable to work for a 
fortnight, what would you have to depend upont — A. We have a 
relief lund, to which all of the employes in the mill contribute 40 
pfennigs (about 10 cents) each per month. Single operatives are sent 
to the hospital, and are cared for gratis, besides receiving on their 
discharge from the hospital 25 pfennigs (G cents) per day for the 
I)eriod of their illness. Those who have parents or husbands are 
allowed to remain at home, and are paid 50 pfennigs (12 cents) per 
day. 

Q. Do you keep house f — A. Yes ; I and my husband hire a part of 
a second floor. We have two rooms and a part of the kitclien, for 
which we pay 60 marks ($14.28) a year. We breakfast together at 
half past 5 on coflFee and bread. When my husband is able to work, 
we get our dinner at a house near where we live, and pay 35 pfennigs 
(about 8 cents) apiece for it. W^e get soup, boiled meat, and some 
vegetables. We take our evening meal about 7.30 or 8 o'clock, I 
prepare it myself; a cup of coffee, perhaps a little beer and bread, 
and a sausage or so. We earn together about 100 marks ($23.80) 
per month, and with economy we manage to get along on that. 

Q. Do you think that most of the female operatives are con- 
tented! — A. Yes; they do not complain of their lot, because they 
are accustomed to it. 



REVIEW OF THE LABOB CONDITIONS OF GERMANY, 

According to a computation made by Mr. Vogeler, consul-general in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, based on official returns, the number of work- 
ing people, male and female, in the German Emx)ire is estimated at 
10,600,000 in round numbers, of which 2,500,000 are engaged in do- 
mestic service. It should be remembered as a modification of this rel- 
atively large number of persons engaged in labor in Germany that the 
number of those dependent upon the employed is not relatively so great 
as in other countries, from the fact that in Germany everyit)ody who 
can work, young and old, works either for self-support or to contribute 
to the support of the family. 

In the foregoing estimate the consul-general embraces all persons en- 
gaged in (1) agriculture, forestry, and fisheries; (2) mechanical indus- 
tries, building, and mining ; (3) commerce and traffic ; (4) domestic 
service; (5) military service, in schools, and religions teaching, in hos- 
pitals ana benevolent institutions, and in the civil service. The total 
population of the Empire is estimated at 46,000,000. 

These figures bear strong attestation to the fact that the Germans 
are a labor people in the strictest sense of the term, that they are inad- 
equately remunerated, and lead a frugal life. 

FEMALE LABOR IN GERMANY. 

From the portions of the several reports devoted to female labor in 
Germany the following extract from the report of Mr. Mosher, consul in 
Souneberg, is selected as a fair illuHtration of the workiugwonuin's con- 
dition throughout Germany : 

American readers will hardly understand how it can be that the 
sevci*cst part of existence in thir. wliolc r; ' io;] falls to the lot of 
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woman. Bat such is the fact. She is the servant and the burden- 
bearer. 

• •••••• 

Her sex is liberally represented in most of the manual-labor oc- 
cupations of the district, even to mining and foundry work, but far 
less liberally in any branch of clerical or professional life. 

In a portion of this consulate, containing a population of 100,369 
males and 10G,042 females, I find by the latest official statistics that 
for each woman who supports herself in civil and church service 
and the so-called professions there are five and a fraction who sup- 
port themselves by trade and commerce, nine and a fraction by 
housework, twenty-four and a fraction oy mining, foundry and 
building work, and sixty-three and a fraction by agriculture, cattle- 
raising, forestry and fishing. 

I find, moreover, by the same statistics, 160 women making their 
living in the same district by working in quarries, 372 by various 
branches of glass-blowing, 71 by making knives, 1 by making math- 
ematical instruments, 1 by making musical instruments, 1 as a 
chemist, 44 by making explosives, 1,007 as paper-makers, 15 as tan- 
ners, 54 as book- binders and box-makers, 2 as coopers, 355 as turn- 
ers, 753 by sewiug, 3 as notaries' clerks, 76 as teachers of all kinds 
and grades, including those engaged in libraries and as musicians, 
67 as authors and writers of all kinds, including copyists and cor- 
respondents, and 16,100 who make their living by " agriculture, 
cattle-raising, forestry, hunting, and fishing." 

But this includes only those described as self-supporting in the 
branches mentioned. The whole number of women and children 
^girls) employed iu agricultural pursuits is 39,218; the correspond- 
ing number of males is 32,714. 

Thus it is seen that tbe chief pursuits of women in this district 
are not of a gentle or refining character. They perform by far the 
greater part of all the outdoor manual service. The planting and 
the sowing, including the preparation of the soil therefor, is done by 
them. I have seen many a woman in the last few weeks holding 
the plow drawn by a pair of cows, and still more of them carrying 
manure into the fields in baskets strapped to their backs. They 
also do much of the haying, including the mowing and the pitch- 
ing; likewise the harvesting, after which they thrash much of the 
grain with the old-fashioned hand-flail. 

They accompany the coal carts through the city and put the coal 
in the cellars while the male driver sits upon his seat. They carry 
on nearly all the dairy business, and draw the milk into town in a 
hand-cart — a woman and a dog usually constituting the team. • ♦ • 

In a half day's walk through the country recently I counted 130 
women hoeing in the fields, and only 5 men. 

"What pay do you receive for this labor!'' 1 asked. "From 50 
to 70 pfennigs [12 to 17 cents] a day," she answered, "with schnapps 
at 0, potatoes and coffee at noon, and black breaa and beer at 4." 
"How longisyour (lay's work!" "From 6 to 6; but we often work 
till 9 or 10 at 10 pfennigs an hour for extra time" — and she then 
went to rearrange the bottle of goat's milk for her baby, which 
had awakened from its nap in the grass at the edge of the field. 

Many of the younger women are employed in the doll and toy 
factories, at about 15 cents a day, or else in doing piecework of the 
same kind in their own rooms, at which tliey earn, iK'rhaps, 20 per 
cent, more weekly, but it involves more hours of labor. 
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Ab to their moral aiid physical condition, they are both hardy 
and phlegmatic; in other words, they are physically strong, and 
do not seem to be so much exposed to temptation as women of a 
more nervous temperament are. 

The general effects of such a life as I have ^escribed are not 
favorable to the development of the best domestic qualities. The 
hoasekeeping of the laboring classes is of the most primitive sort. 
The cooking is wretched. There is but little display of family 
affection, but the home feeling is very strong. 

Edncationally the women are not, as a rule, equal to the men ; 
bat, except in the case of the technical schools, to which they are 
not admitted, they enjoy equal educational privileges. 

The wages of women average about one-half those of men. 

At the present time there are about 6,000 more women than 
men in the Dukedom of Saxe-Meiningen, with a population of 
207,075, and in the whole consular district, with a population of 
1,216.815, there is a surplus of 30,609 womeu. Emigration accounts 
largely for this difference, since the men can more easily collect the 
means for ^ change of location than the women can. 

To give a comprehensive view of the condition of labor throughout the 
Bmpire the statistics given are herewith recapitulated by consulates, 
showing the wages paid and the manner of living, with a column show- 
ing the average wages for the Empire. 
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Wages paid in a hrick-yard near Berlin, 
[Work from April 1 to Dccemb<«r 1. Wajrca prr week of 60 hours.] 



Description. 



Foreman 

Firemui 

First molder... 
Second molder , 
Oatiideman... 
Ihbringer 



Wages. 



$5 63 



3 
2 
2 
2 
2 



30 
65 
18 
20 
50 



Description. 


Wages. 


Oatbrinizer 


(2 58 


Setter 


2 50 


T/OoomotiTft lineman ^. . . -, , -t..,.- 


2 82 


Boy 


1 60 


Pnnmaker •... 


3 02 


Panmiller 


2 16 







HOW GERMAN ARTISANS LIVE. 



The following extracts from consular interviews with working people 
are fair examples of how the German artisans live and bring up fami- 
lies on their very meager wages. 



A STRASBURG PLASTERER. 

Has a wife and live children ; works 11 hours, and earns 83 cents 
per day ; wife, as a laundress, assisted by the oldest daughter, earns 
28 cents per day; can save nothing whatever; has for breakfast 
rolls and coffee ; for dinner, soup, vegetables, and potatoes ; has 
meat three times per week. 

The consul reports that the manner in which this Strasburg plasterer 
lives applies equally well to masons, stonecutters, bricklayers, carpen- 
ters, and the other general trades in Alsace. 

BARMEN WORKINGMEN. 

The working classes in this district subsist on a comparatively 
meager and scant diet ; live in small and badly ventilated tenement 
houses, and their clothing is coarse and ot an inferior quality. 
Breakfast: Very poor coffee, potatoes, and black bread. Dinner: 
Beans or peas, cooked in fat, or i)otato and flour cakes, or potatoes 
and fat, and onion sauce ; sometimes of barley soup and fish, or 
common sausages. Supper : Coffee and bread and butter, or goose 
fat. On Sundays the bill of fare is usually better than on week- 
days. 

A FOREMAN COOPER IN BREMEN. 

A foreman cooper, wife, and two children ; steady work at $6.41 
per week ; average wages of journeymen coopers, 83 cents per day ; 
works from 6 to G in summer, with intermissions for meals; earns 
$312.49 per annum, out of which he lives and saves $21.66 per year. 
Breakfast: Rye and white bread, butter, and coffee. Dinner: Meat, 
vegetables, and potatoes. Supper: Bread, butter, tea, and cheese. 

HOW A bricklayer's FAMILY LIVES IN HAMBURG.* 

Question. How old are you? — Answer. Thirty-two years. 
Q. What is your business? — A. I am a bricklayer. 
Q. Have you a family? — A. I have a wife and two chidren; the 
oldest is four and the youngest two years old. 



*Froin a valuable report by Consul Baily, wbicb was received too lat« to bo furtber 
availed of in this letter. 
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Q. What wages do yoa receive per day t — A. On an average I 
receive 4 marks 10 pfennigs (95 cents) per day. 

Q. How many hoars per day are yon required to work for snoh 
wagest — A. Ten hours per day. 

Q. How much time are you allowed for your meals t — A. Half 
an hour for breakfast, one hour for dinner, and half an hour for ves- 
pers in the aftemoon. The time aUowed for meals is not included 
in the ten hoars' work. 

Q. Oan you support a family upon such wagest — ^A. O, yes. My 
wife frequently earns from 3 to 4 marks per week by washing and 
scouriug for other people. The children ^re then sent to the 
**Warteschule,'^ a kind of "kindergarten'^ for poor people, where 
the children are taken care of during the day fi«e of expense. It 
is a charitable institute, of which there are a good many in Ham- 
burg. 

Q. What do the united earnings of yourself and wife amount to 
in a yeart — A. With general good health we earn about 1,462 
mark8($347.95) per year. 

Q. Will you explain in detail the uses you make of this money t^- 
A. Yes; I pay per annum — 

For rent of two rooms and kitchen in third story (200 marks) . . $47 60 

For clothing for self and family (200 marks) 47 60 

For food and fuel (803 marks) 191 11 

For taxes (15 marks) 3 57 

For hospital daes (20 marks) 4 76 

Leaving for doctoi^s bills, medicine, incidentals, and savings 

(224 marks) 53 31 

Per annum (1,462 marks) 347 95 

Q. Of what kind of food do your daily meals consist t — A. For 
breakfast, bread, coffee, and a little bacon ; for dinner, meat and 
potatoes ; at four o'clock, coffee and bread ; and for supper, bread, 
baooD, and sometimes fried potatoes and tea or beer. 

Q. Are you able to save any portion of your earnings for days 
of sickness or old age f ^ A. At present I manage to save about 100 
marks ($23.80) per year ; whether I will be able to save so much, or 
anything at all, when my family becomes larger or my children 
grow older, I do not know. In case of sickness (of m^\self ) I re- 
ceive 1 mark 50 pfennigs (36 cents) per day from the mechanics' 
hospital fund. 

HOW A WOEKINGMAN LIVES IN SILESIA. 

A workingman's family of four or five persons, according to offi- 
cial estimates, lives on the following amount of provisions for a 
month in Siletiiia : Eye flour, 78 pounds ; wheat flour, 52 pounds j 
beef, 2| pounds; pork, 2f pounds j bacon, 7^ pounds; butter, 3 
pounds; potatoes, 3^ bushels: milk, 10 quarts; total value of 
monthly consumption of food, $8.29. 

HOUSE-LABOB. 

• 

In one of the leading cities in Germany (the name of which is 
withheld, by request of the consul, out of respect for the two trades- 
men from whom he received the information) a shoemaker and his 
three journeymen were foand at work in one corner of the kitchen, 
while the wife was doing the washing in another comer, while ttie 
daughter was cooking the dinner of sausage and potatoes at the 
■tove. A carpenter had his work-bench in the family liviig-rooa^ 

A—] 
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the wife was filing a saw at the same bench where the haaband was 
planing, and in the afternoon the codbuI saw her sawing wood in 
tJie door-yard. These cases, the consul says, represent the average 
home-life and manners of the working people of his district. 

II.— Factokies, MHiH, bto. 

Aeerage wagei paid pm- vteh of 66 to 7B Aoura In eatUm nUlIi in Al*ac&-Lorraliie. 




I>««oriptlaD of Muplojmeat. 





































































Averate wagu per mtk o/ R6 lo TS Aonr* in tpinning and atoning mill in Lover Sitttia. 



Denoriptlon of ftmployiafin 



Sptnoen. 



DMoiiptlon of employipent. 






AMToge Koget paid per uwdr 


[>/6S hourt in faetory and mill work in Barmtn. 


DrmiiptloD of emplaymcot. 


ATerace 




AT...C. 




B71 


A U 




























Bnn of TnrkeT red and nl«« yarn . . . 
Bnaohanof oottoD jm [n hoan) 
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FAOTORT AND MILL LIFE IN OEBMANT. 

To the foregoing tables showing the wages paid in the cotton and 
woolen mills in Alsace-Lorraine (where the wages in this regard rnle 
the highest in Oermany), Breslau and Barmen, should be added the 
wage-rate prevailing in the district of Grefeld. Owing to the fact, how- 
ever, that the industry in this district is carried on in the houses of the 
operatives, no extended list of occupations can be made, one repre- 
sentative artisan standing for all, as far as comparative purposes are 
concerned. 

FAOTORT AND MILL LIFE IN BARMEN. 

The mode of living of a large percentage of the working people of Bar- 
men and vicinity is rather irregular and unsettled on account of the fre- 
quent stoppages and interruptions. They are comparatively regardless 
of their future, and not disposed to save any of their earnings. The 
male laborers consume an unusual amount of their wages in beer, 
brandy and tobacco. The constant increase of drinking-saloons and 
dancing-halls has an evil influence on labor. 

It should, however, be remarked that whenever the workingmen are 
regularly employed the old German characteristics — patience, faithful- 
ness and industry — ^resume their sway. 

FACTORY AND MILL LIFE IN SILESIA. 

Nearly all large factories, iron mills, &c., have connected with them 
institutions for the improvement of the condition of their work people, 
among which may be mentioned invalid funds and savings banks, 
hospitals, Sunday schools, libraries, cheap and comfortable dwellings, 
co-operative stores, loan associations, co-operative kitchens, and free 
medical attendance. The employers generally have a paternal regard 
for the moral and material welfare of their work people. 

FACTORY AND MILL LIFE IN SAXONY. 

The majority of employers concern themselves but little about the 
moral or physical well-being of their employes. There are, however, 
employers in Saxony who spend a fair percentage of their net earnings 
in ameliorating the condition of their work people by building well- 
ventilated tenement houses, which are rented so as to realize 3^ per 
cent, on the outlay. In these exceptional cases there is an air of con- 
tent| cleanliness and prosperity about the homes of the workers. 

m. — ^Foundries, machine-shops and iron- works. 

Average wages paid per week of 72 hours in iron-worka in Upper Silesia. 



Deieription of employment. 


Average 
wages. 


Deeoriptioii of employment. 


Average 
wages. 


■nwwMiViJkn niil flnib miduHlTB ..••....•■■« 


$5 40 
4 50 
8 78 


Shearmen, smiths, and firemen 

Unskilled workmen and minors 

Laborers r ,...,,,,..,... t . - ^ - - - 


18 06 


Weldfm end hMnrnfmnen. 


2 44 


Paddlen, aheeiwrt, end flogiiie tenders. 


1 02 
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Average tvages paid in machine-shopa and iron-worke in Barmen, per week of 63 hofirt. 



Description of employment. 



Machinists 

Locksmiths 

Blacksmiths 

Turners 

PlAners 

Drillers 

Other machine laborers 



1 

Average 


, wages. 


$5 00 


4 17 


4 17 


4 28 


3 81 


3 45 


3 45 



Description of employment 



Model makers 

Strikers 

Mechanics.... 

Foremen 

Clerks 

Drawers 

Porters 



Average 
wages. 



$5 00 
3 57 

6 07 

7 14 
9 28 

7 14 

8 21 



Average wages paid per week of 60 hours in foundries^ maoMne-ehopB and iron-worke in 

Bremen, 



Description of employment. 



Master foreman 

Engineers 

MoFders 

Foreman boiler-makers 
Strikers 



Average 
wages. 

1 


1 
$8 33 1 
4 28 
4 28 1 
6 66 1 
4 28 




Blacksmiths 

Tnmers 

Apprentices 
Laborers — 



Average 
wages. 



$4 28 

4 28 
1 75 
8 33 



Iron-works in Brake, Oldenburg. 



Description of employment. 



Master foreman 

Draaghtsman 

Draughtsman's assistant 

Engineer 

Strikers 

Forge foreman 



Average 


wages. 


$8 00 


5 00 


4 25 


5 00 


4 25 


480 



Description of employment. 



Forge foreman's assistant. 

Journeyman 

Apprentice 

Boiler-makers 

Formers 



Average 
wages. 



$4 00 

8 75 
1 60 
5 75 
600 



Average wages per week of 66 hours in foundries, machine-shops and iron^works in Thuringia, 



Description of employment. 

Foundries : 

Casters 

Moldors 

Laborers 

Machine-shops : 

Turners and locksmiths 

Boilersmiths 

Blacksmiths 

Welders 



Average 
wages. 



$3 40 
3 00 

2 25 

3 27 
3 15 
3 00 
2 96 




Machine-shops— Cont'd : 

Machine builders 

Hosiery-loom buUders 

Joiners 

Engineers 

Firamen 

Laborers 

Apprentices 



Avenge 
wages. 



8 00 
8 80 

2 85 

3 70 
3 20 
2 20 
1 08 



IRON AND STEEL WORKS IN RHINELAND AND WESTPHALIA. 

The 69 iron and steel works of the above districts employ 64,769 
workmen. The average wages paid in these works are as follows, per 
week, working hours not given : 



Number of employte. 



1,819 

7,910 

4,041 

42.049 

6,366 

2,747 

1,488 

*Aiida]iWHrdt. 



Average rate 
of wages per 
week. 



12 75 to $3 20 


820 


366 


3 66 


4 12 


4 12 


4 54 


4 54 


508 


508 


560 


650* 
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A fair average for the employes in the first four classificatioDS, viz, 
55,319 workmen, would give each an eaining of about $4.13 per week, 
which may be taken as the general wages in the iron and steel works in 
those important districts. 

WAGES IN THE KEUPP WORKS AT ESSEN. 

In his great establishment at Essen, Mr. Krapp, who employs in his 
machine-shops and manufacturing departments about 10,000 men, re- 
ports that the average wages paid per day to his mechanics was 81 
cents in 1878, and 84 cents in 1883. But the cost of living has increased 
to such an extent that no gain in favor of the workman can be recorded. 

IV.— Glass-workers. 

Average wages paid per week of 6b hours io glass-workers in Oberkirohen^ near Berlin. 



Deeoription of employment. 



Average 
wages. 



Blowers 

Shearers 

Mixers.. 



$5 41 
600 
3 57 



Desoription of employment 



Carriers 

Laborers 

Basket makers 



A.Terage 
wages. 



1 43 

2 14 
2 14 



Average annual wages paid glass-workers in Silesia. 
[Hoars of labor 66 to 72 per week.] 



Description of employment. 



Annual 
wages. 



Plate-glass makers 

Hollow-glass makers — 

Bottle makers ^ 

Glass grinders 

Melters 

Glassmakers' assistants. 
Apprentices 



$367 
286 
286 
857 
275 
107 
52 



Description of employment. 



Pattern makers 

Pot makers 

Pot tendtii's 

Clay workers and packers 

Other assistants 

Women and girls 



Annnal 
wages. 



$155 

210 

108 

06 

86 

48 



Average wages per week of GO hours paid to glass-workers in Stuttgart district. 



VX ZUVFENUAUSXir. 



QlaMinakers 

Cattert 

Laborers 



$5 36 
4 05 
2 08 



IN BUHI^BACK. 



OlassmakerH . 
Laborers 



2 86 



Average wages per week of 60 hours to glass and porcelain workers in Lanscha, Steinach, 

HUttenbachf and vicinity. 



Desoription of employment. 



Avernge 
wagid i 



Description of employment. 



0LA8S-W0BKEB8. | 

Orlndem: j 

Males ' $3 90 

Females 1 80 

Tubes for thermometers 4 20 

Marbles: | 

Per 1,000, plain 2 39 

Per tOOO, ligured 4 60 

Bead makers ..: 2 50 

Toymakers 3 40 

Xye makers : 

For dolls and animals 3 00 

For human beings .. 7 06 ! 



Average 
wages. 



PORCELAIN-WORKBBS. 

Modelers $8 00 

Decorators ' 6 00 

Formers and turners : ] 

Males 4 55 

Females ; 2 50 

Firemen i 4 00 

Packers 8 25 

Laborers ! 2 00 
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Average wages per week to glaesmakera in Berlin, 



Besoriptioii of employment. 

Blowers 

Shearers 

lOxers 



Ayersge 
wages. 



•6 41 

6 00 
8 57 



Description of emplojrment. 

Carriers 

Laborers 

Basket makers 



Ayerage 



$143 
2 14 
2 14 



Average wagee per week to glaeamakers in Bremen, 



Description of employment. 

Plate-glass makers 

Hollow-glass makers 

Bottle makers 

Grinders 

Melters 

Olassmakers' assistants 

Apprentices 



Average 


wages. 


$6 10 


5 70 


5 70 


7 20 


550 


830 


$1 00 



Description of employment. 

Pattern makers... \ 

Pot makers 

Pot tenders 

Clay workers and packers 

Otlier assistants 

Women and girls 



Average 


wages. 


8 10 


440 


220 


1 02 


172 


06 



Average wages paid per week to porcelain workers in Breslau. 



Description of employment. 


Average 
wages. 


Description of employment. 


Average 
wages. 


Head painters and foremen 


$6 48 
4 16 
3 15 
228 


Glasers (femsles) 


$1 31 


Painters i»nd tamers . ....,., x > . x 


Women workers 


1 20 


Seffgu^tamers and decorators 


Minors , r » . , , , , x 


1 05 


Kirnhonfi4> workers 











V. — Mines and mining. 

Average wages paid per week of 66 to 72 hours in and in connection toith mines in Silesia, 



Description of employment 



COAL Morss.* 



Mine laborers . . 
Outside laborers 

Women 

Minors 



IBON Mll(X8.t 



Miners , 

Bngineers and smiths. . 
Masons and carpenters 

Laborers 

Women and minors. . . . 



Average 
wages. 




Description of employmoit. 



EINC AMD LKAD lfIMI6.| 



Miners 

Laborers in mines .. 
Laborers assistants. 

Outside laborers 

Women 

Overlookers 

Minors 



Average 
wages. 



$2 40 
1 W 
1 82 
1 02 
1 06 
S79 
106 



* Number of persons employed in and about these coal mines, 40,808, of which 8,270 are women, and 
827 boys. 

t Number of persons employed in and about these iron mines, 4.614, of which 1,625 are females. 

X Number of i>ersons employed in and about these lead and sino mines, 0,870, of which 2,805 are 
women, and 520 are boys and girls. 
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Average wagee paid per month in mines and mining in the Barmefi district 



CoUien: 

Under-fcroimd* $30 35 

Smelt works* 30 35 

Hewer: 

FiiBtoIaas* 24 00 

Second oUsa* 19 64 

FiUen* 16 07 

Daylaborent 13 57 

Boyst ^ 7 62 

6m and wftter fltterat 19 21 

Forement 25 71 



Carpenterst $19 20 

Lockamithst 18 92 

BJacksmithst 18 92 

Tinsmithst 19 20 

Coal overoeerst 82 13 

Coal OTorseerB, assiatantst 19 64 

Wagonerst 28 90 

Women ( in lead and silver mineet) 9 64 

Bookkeepers* 42 85 

Clerks* 82 13 



* Eight hoars per day. 



t Twelve hoars per day. 



X Ten hoars per day. 



VI.— Kail WAY employi^s. 

Average wages paid per week to railway employis (those engaged about stations y as well as 
those engaged on the engines and cars, linemen, railroad laborers, j-c) in Germany, 



Description of employment. 


Bremen. 


Breslan. 


Xehl. 


Teleffraoh ooerators 


$5 50 
7 70 
5 00 
440 

10 00 






Engineers - 


16 00 
5'70* 


$8 25 


Guards ,w. 


4 61 


Condnctors 


5 72 


Station masters 




Brakemen 


3 60 
2 40 
5 20 
520 


4 40 


Oilmrai 


8 50 




Freicht and bascrase master 




Firemen 




5 86 


Porters 


428 


4 81 


Switchmen 


4 80 
4 30 
2 52 
2 62 


4 81 


SignM and linemen 







Car shunters 






Track laborers 


8 30 


840 







Average wages paid per annum to railway employ^ in Barmen, 



Description of employment. 



Hoars 
of labor 
per day. 



Station inspectors* 

Station inspectors' assistants* . 

Track inspectors* 

Track inspectors' assistantB* . . . 

Cashiers 

Telejcraph operators. 

Telegraph operators' assistant 

Clerks 

Saperintendcnts of transporta- 
tion 

Sanerintendents of transporta* 
taon assistants 

Clerks 

Weighmasters 

Train leaderst 



12 

]2 

12 ! 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

9 

9 


10 
12 



Annual 
earniDj>8. 



$642 00 
416 00 
428 50 
285 GO 
535 50 
293 45 
196 35 
196 35 

642 50 

416 50 
321 00 
303 45 I 
303 45 ' 



Description of employment. 



Annual 



Hoars | 

of labor, ^^_4„„. 
per day. ^•'^KB. 



Eofdne driverst. . . 

Stokerst 

Conductorst 

Brakement 

Bajrga^o roaHtersf. 

Gang masters 

Car recorders 

Switchmen 

Track watcbrocn . 

Porters 

Shunters 

Station laliorers . . 
Coal beavers 
Kight watchmen . . 
Car cleaners 



12 


$499 80 


12 


232 05 


12 


196 35 


12 


178 50 


12 


261 80 


12 


237 90 


12 


160 15 


12 


226 10 


12 


160 65 


12 


196 85 


12 


160 65 


12 


160 65 


12 


160 66 


12 


160 65 


12 


160 65 



* Bent, fhel, and light free. 

t In addition to their regular wages, train lea<1erB and engine drivers rf»eeive at the end of each 
month 2| cents perG-orman mile made; conductors and baggage masters 2 cents, and stokers and 
hiakemen 1| cents. 
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Average weekly wagee* paid in railroad shops in Barmen, 



Defoription of employment. 



Foremen. 

Ifftchinlsts 

Looksmitbi 

Turners 

Cftbinet makers 

Gftrpenters 

Wheelwrights 

BUoksmitEs 

Strikers 

Carvers and gilders 

Drillers 

Tinsmiths 

Saddlers and upholsterers 

Tailors 

Ck^persmiths 



Weekly 


wages. 


$7 00 


8 60 


8 30 


3 50 


3 55 


8 50 


3 50 


3 55 


3 00 


8 74 


3 50 


3 50 


3 50 


8 22 


3 29 



Description of employment. 



Gas and wat«r fitters 

Clerks 

Tenders 

Tenders' overseers . . 

Planers 

Painters 

VaroiMhers 

Hammer drivers 

Stokers (66 hours) . . . . 

Engravers 

Riveters 

Mechanicians 

Machine- workers 

Grinders , 

8 team -crane drivers . 



Weekly 
wages. 



$8 50 
4 99 

2 74 
8 50 
269 
8 50 
8 50 
4 04 
893 
40S 

3 20 

4 05 
3 21 
8 29 
425 



* Foremen employed 60 honrs ; other employ6s 68 honrs. 

VII.— Ship- YARDS and shipbuilding. 

Wages paid per week of 60 hours in ship-yards^distinguishing between iron and wood ship- 

building in Germany, 



Description of employment. 



Iitm-ship building : 
Shipwrights.... 

Joiners 

Foremen 

Iron finishers. . . 

Turners 

Planers 

Riveters 

Blacksmiths — 

Strikers 

Brass-fitters — 

Tinsmiths 

Caulkers 

Painters 

Pattern-makers . 
Laborers 



Klggers. 
Tool-makers. 



Wooden-ship building: 

Shipwrights 

Foremen 

Cai-penters 

Painters 

Joiners 

Mast and spar makers. 

Plumbers 

Blacksmiths 

Riggers 

Sawyers 

Saw-mill machine men . 
Laborers 



Repairing docks: 

Fitters 

First riveters.. 
Second riveters. 
Upholder 



Boys 

Ship-smiths 

Carpenters and Joiners. 

Painters 

Engineers 

Sawyers 



Sail-makers. 

Riggers 

Laborert.... 



Bremen. 



$5 40 
4 28 
6 90 
695 
6 66 
666 
6 66 
6 66 

4 28 

5 40 
4 28 
2 85 
8 85 



5 
18 

4 
8 
4 



40 
80 
28 
57 
28 
6 90 
8 57 
28 
40 
40 
40 



Stettin. 



3 57 



4 
5 
4 



56 
40 
56 
3 92 
2 04 
56 
40 
20 
74 
40 
98 
98 
20 



$4 55 
886 



8 07 
8 45 
3 45 
3 70 
444 



3 45 
3 10 



2 02 
4 21 

3 85 



487 



4 87 

3 35 

4 02 



3 92 

4 21 
4 02 
3 44 
2 78 
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vni.— Seamen's wages. 

Wages paid per month to seamen {officers and tnen)— distinguishing between ocean, ooast 
and river navigation, and between sail and steam — in Germany. 

WAGES PAID PER MONTH IN BREMEN. 



OoeAD steamBhips : 

Captains 

First officers 

Second officers 

Third officers 

Carpenvers 

Cooks 

Seamen 

Chief enfi^neers 

Second en^^ineers . . . 
Third enzineers — 
Assistant engineers. 
Firmuen 

Ocean sailing ships: 

Captains...: 

Mates 

Second mates 

Carpenters 

Cooks 



$40 00 


29 75 


19 00 


15 50 


19 00 


19 00 


11 30 


52 50 


35 75 


35 75 


17 00 


12 50 


29 76 


26 18 


16 40 


20 16 


20 00 



Ocean sailing ships — Contiuned: 

Boatswains 

Stewards 

Sailmakers 

Seamen. 

Coast steamers : 

Captains 

Mates 

Seamen 

Engineers 

Firemen 

River steamers: 

Captains 

Carnenters 

DecK-handa 

Engineers 

Firemen 



$16 06 

10 00 
14 75 

11 90 


29 75 
23 80 
U 87 

30 23 
12 76 


17 86 
12 86 
10 71 
16 40 
12 86 



SEAMEN'S MONTHLY WAGES IN STETTIN. 



Sailing veiisels 

Steamships 

River steamers 

River sailing craft 

Coasting vessels, sail. . . 
Coasting vessels, steam 



Description of vessel. 




Sailors. 



$11 42 
10 00 
14 87 
9 04 
18 56 
18 56 



IX. — Shop wages. 



Wages paid per month in banks^ stores, wholesale or retail, 4'0*f to males and females, in 

Germany. 



Deecription of employment. 


Stras- 
bnrg. 


Bremen. 


Stutt- 
gart. 


Barmen. 


Sonne* 
berg. 


Stettin. 




BANKB. 

Cashiers 


$84 40 
68 30 
42 45 
28 60 

49 00 
38 90 
64 30 
33 08 
30 20 
27 76 
22 25 














Aeeonntants , ..-^ -- 














AMffAtaries t— , 














Clerks 














DBT GOODS BT0BB8. 

(From 7 a. m. to 10 p. m.) 
fl Aaliii>rii men 






$36 40 
35 40 








Bookkeepers, men 

Overseers, women 




$47 70 
29 75 


$36 70 


$37 60 


$80 00 


$2i'75' 


Cashif^iH. ^ronien . 






*4 80 
*7 14 

""^8 56* 




Bookkeeners. women 


19 75 










ftAl^fliiii^n ..--. .•«.. 


29 80 

23 80 

2 50 


29 75 
23 80 

3 60 

17 86 


26 80 
15 90 


10 10 
7 60 


20 80 


Saleswomen 

Annrentices 


19 04 


Saleswomen, with board 












Porters. Janitors. &,c 






15 90 




14 28 


7 IS 


FAXCT STOBBS. 
Salesmen 






22 90 
11 70 




flalfMWomen .,.r r 


21 80 
7 26 












Girl annrentices 



























* These are probably with board indnded, although not so designated in tbA eooa'o^^TvycsiX. 
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MUUnery and dressmaking wages per week in a firsUolass BresUnt eslahUskwtent 



Deaoriptioii of employment. 


Avenge 
wages. 


Deecription of emploiymeiit. 


Ayenfe 
w«gee. 


IHreotreBS 


$11 00 
4 60 
1 iO 


MftOblOe-WWftT^ ,,..r,-rr 


t2 84 


SftlOBWomen 


Seftmstroaees 


1 25 


ADDtentioes 




2 98 









X. — Household wages in towns and cities. 

Wages paid per month 1o household servants (towns and cities) in Qermanff. 



Deecription of employment. 



BIUESIA.* 



General serrants 

Cooks 

Knrseffirls 

General servants 
and villages ... 



in small towns 



STnriH. 



Cooks, females... 
Kitchen servants 

Honsemaids 

Knrsemaids 

Housekeepers ... 

Waiters 

Footmen 



SOMKKBKRO. 

Honsekeepers 

Cooks 

General servants 

Coachmen and gardeners (without 
board 



Average 
wages. 



$2 14 to $3 66 
3 57 to 4 42 
1 43 to 2 14 

1 43 to 2 14 



BABMEM. 



Cooks, male 

Cooks, female 

Chambermaids 

Housekeepers 

General female servants. 

Coachmen 

Gardeners 

Laundresses 

Porters 

Ironing women 



BTUTTGABT. 



Men servantst 
Coachment 



67 

78 



2 20 



49 
46 
36 
17 



4 13 
2 50 
1 67 

8 00 



19 33 



03 
16 
95 
27 
14 
8 26 

5 85 

6 28 
5 42 



12 90 
00 




STUTTGART— continued. 



Gardenerst 

Cooks, malet 

Cooks, female, in hotels. . . 
Cooks, female, in famiUea 

Housekeepers 

Chambermaids 

Nursemaids 

Waitingmaids 

Housemaids 

Walterst 

Waitresses 



BBXM1CM. 

Head butler ■ .. 

Head butler, second . 

Coachmen, first 

Coachmen, second . . . 

Cook, first 

Cook, second 

Stableman 

Stableboy 

Servant 

Gardener 

Gardener, assistant.. 
Housekeeper, female 

Cook, female 

Governess 

Chambermaid 

Washmaid 

Servant girl 



ALSACB-LOBBAIIIB. 



Servant girls . . 
Nursemuds ... 
Chambermaids 

Cooks 

Laundresses^ . . 

Ironerst 

Manglerst 



$7 85 


28 80 


600 


800 


600 


867 


600 


600 


280 


UTS 


208 


28 00 


12 60 


600 


SOO 


28 00 


18 86 


4 86 


100 


2 08 


18 88 


6 87 


708 


406 


604 


406 


1 06 


1 06 


8 06 


646 


850 


800 


042 


088 


042 



* The custom is almost universal in Silesia of giving house servants at New Year gifts in presents 
or money equal to at least one quarter's wages. The same custom is observed toward tiie MlMWomen 
in many of the retail stores. 

t These must be without board, although not so designated in the consul's repoTt. 

\ Without board i>er day. 
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XI. — AaRIOULTURAL WAGES. 
WageBpaid to agrUmUural laborers and household (country) servants in Germany. 



Description of employmeat. 



ALSACI-LOBRAm. 

Farm laborers > per year.. 

Servant girls > do 

Laborers* perday.. 

Laborers (during hanrest)* do.... 

Laborers (daring harrest)* do 

SAXOKT. 

Male laborers 1 peryear.. 

Female laborers > ,..ao... 

Male laborers : 

Insammer per day.. 

In winter do 

Female laborers : 

Insammer do 

In winter do 

GRAND DUCHT OF OLDBITBUBO. 

First stableman * per year. . 

Second stableman * do .. 

Stableboy* do.... 

First female servant* do 

First dairymaid * do 

Second dsirjmald* do 

Second female servant* do 

Plowman* perday.. 

Laborers* peryear.. 

Laborers* do 

Laborers' perday.. 

Harvesters* do 

Harvesters! do 

BTUTTOART DIBTBICT. 

Stable hands * per year. . 

Day laborers, male* per week.. 

Day laborers, females * do 

Dairymen* do ... 

Dairymaids * per year. . 



Average 
wages. 


167 80 


30 00 


40 


50 


80 


44 26 


22 84 


40 


28 


20 


12 


100 00 


50 00 


17 70 


86 40 


85 40 


18 75 


12 00 


65 


81 25 


54 75 


50 


80 


55 


57 12 


1 00 


1 43 


100 


8094 



Description of employment. 



BAEMBN DUTRICT. 

• 

Shepherds > per year. 

Ghtrdeners> do... 

Coachmen !....'. do... 

Cooks, female * do . . . 

Chambermaids > do. . . 

Servant girls > do. . . 

Farm hands, male * do... 

Farm hands, ftmale* .' do... 

Day laborers * do . . . 

Csrpenters* do... 

Blacksmiths* do... 

THUBINQIA. 

Housekeepers* peryear. 

Cooks * do . . . 

Servants* do... 

Laborers, male (summer) * — per day. 
Laborers, female (summer)* do. . . 

CBSnU) DIBTBICT. 

First laborer** perweek. 

Second laborer** do. . . 

Third laborer ** do... 

Fit St stableman** do... 

Second stableman ** do . . . 

Third stableman ** do .. 

Housekeeper ** do. . . 

Herder (in charge of cattle **) . . .do. . . 

First maid servsnt ** do... 

Maid of all work »* do... 

Transient laborer, male ** do. . . 

female** do... 

male** do... 

female** do... 

BILB8IA. 

Malelaborers* perweek. 

Female laborers * do . . . 



Average 


wages. 


$80 85 


76 16 


76 16 


46 42 


32 13 


24 00 


49 08 


29 75 


60 81 


76 16 


76 16 


37 00 


25 00 


14 00 


20 


14 


1 66 


1 19 


95 


166 


138 


95 


1 55 


1 00 


96 


1 19 


3 14 


232 


443 


333 


145 


107 



* With board and lodging. 

* With board. 
•Without board. 

* With food. 

* With food, and rent free. 
*With food, without rent free. 
' Without board and lodging. 

* With food and lodging. 
•With two meals. 

>*Per week of 84 hours in winter and 87 hours in summer, with board and lodging. 
>* Board without lodfl^g. 
>* Without board or lodging. 



AaRIOULTURAL LABOR IN THE BERLIN DISTRICT. 

The nambef of persons employed in agricoltaral labor in the consular 
district of Berlin is estimated at 450,000, and it can be safely said that 
fWly one-half if not two thirds thereof are women. The able-bodied 
men, when not in the anny, generally seek more remnnerative employ- 
ment than agricultural labor. The common farm-laborers receive from 
20 to 35 cents per day. 

SILESIAN FARM-LABORERS. 

Every spring, from the middle of March to the beginning of May, large 
numbers of women and girls, recognizable by their field-labor coativs&Afii^^ 
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pass daily through the streets of Breslaa on their way to Saxony, where 
they obtain employment in the sugar-beet fields. At the end of six or 
seven months, when the last beet has been dug and housed, they re- 
turn to their homes with their earnings, most of which they have saved, 
their food, when not famished by their employers, costing very little. 
They earn during their absence on an average 35 cents per day. They 
get, in addition to theii* paj', passage in fourth-class cars, their tramp 
through Breslau being only from one station to another. From the 
neighborhood of Wartehberg, Middle Silesia, 1,200 female field workers 
have this year gone to Saxony. An Upper Silesian newspaper, in view 
of this yearly increasing migration, urges Silesian land-owners to give 
their work-people better pay, and to see that they are better fed with 
nutritious food, instead of the present meager fare, '' which in most cases 
is supplemented with diluted alcohol.'' *'Tho 10 to 12 cents per day 
that our field- women get," continues the editor, "is all that their 
work is worth, and a change for the better cannot be expected until the 
employer offers better wages and better treatment." 

AGEICULTUBAL DAY LABORERS OF SAXONY. 

The day laborers are not bound by contract. Either master or laborer 
can terminate the employment at any time. The day laborers mostly 
live in villages, and are often owners of the houses they inhabit, and 
sometimes possess small pieces of land. In such cases they are called 
cottagers, and are generally thrifty and intelligent. The wives and 
children till the small pieces of land, while the husbands work for large 
landed proprietors in the neighborhood. These male laborers earn 40 
cents per day in summer and 28 cents in winter. Female day laborers 
earn 20 cents per day in summer and 12 cents in winter. The agricul- 
tural emigrants to the United States are mostly of this class. 

AGRICULTURAL LABOR IN WURTEMBERG. 

There are no large farms in the Kingdom of Wurtemberg ; the owner 
of each piece of laud tills it in person. Farm bands are practically 
unknown. The land-owner and his wife plow, sow and gather side by 
side in the field, or together trim their vines and garner their grapes, 
content if the close of the harvest finds their land unmortgaged and 
themselves in health and out of debt. The question of wages, so far as 
such a population goes, is simply a question of the crops. 

AGRICULTURAL LABOR IN THE DANTZIO DISTRICT. 

Farm servants (cottagers) are engaged by the half year or year ; they 
have a cottage with a room -closet and fire-hearth, besides a piece of land 
for potatoes and other vegetables. They receive 9| cents per day in winter 
and lOf cents in summer. The cottager has to provide for a laborer dur- 
ing harvest time, and his wife is obliged to work during a part of the 
afternoon. His children may assist, for which extra pay is given. The 
day laborer he employs receives lOJ cents per day and food; he sleeps 
in the stable or barn. 
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XIV.— Trades and labor— government employ. 



Wages paid by the week of sixty hours to the trades and laborers in the printing office of the 

German Empire, 



Description of employment 



Bookbinders 

T jpe^foonders 

Setters 

Copper-plate printers 

Joiners 

Lithographers 



Average 


wages. 


$5 30 


6 85 


6 75 


6 28 


6 71 


002 



Description of employment. 



Day laborers 

Day laborers, minors 

Women 

Photographers 

Engravers 

Apprentices 



Arerage 
wages. 



$3 60 
171 
236 
7 69 
687 
2 67 



XV. — Printers and printing offices. 

statement showing the wages paid per week to printers (compositorSf preasmenf proof -readerSy 

4'0,) in Germany, 



Description of employment 


1 


• 

1 


1 

1 


Stettin. 


6 
3 

S 

p 


1 


1 




Editors 




$6 71 








$6 71 


Foremen •-.. 


$12 30 
7 14 
7 U 
7 14 
2 58 
4 62 
4 62 


$8 50 
5 00 

5 00 

6 00 

2 00 

3 81 






$8 84 
464 
6 78 
894 


"$5'72 
'"i'72' 


77 


Compusitors 


8 96 
5 23 


$5 47 
6 55 
5 59 


$3 60 
475 
2 75 


6 09 


Proot-readers 


6 01 


Press toi cnien 


6 02 


Male and female hands 


2 29 


Porlors 




8 67 




8 00 
800 
6 78 


"i'si' 


8 75 


Fii-emen 


8 81 


Engineers 


6 00 
600 
600 








6 39 


Wood-en jrra vers 










4 76 


Stereolyners 












6 00 
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In the character of its manufactares and in the temper of its laborers, 
England approaches nearer to the United States than perhaps any other 
country, and its labor conditions, therefore, come into more direct com- 
petition with ours, than those of any other country, although Germany 
and France, in these regards, press closely in the wake of England. 

The diffusiveness of the British reports necessarily entailed more diffi- 
culties in the matter of reducing them to a comprehensive illustration 
of representative features than was the case with the German reports, 
but it is believed that the following review presents a faithful picture of 
the principal phases and conditions of labor in England. 

Gonsul-General Merritt, in his valuable report, gives the following 
firom the census of 1881 as the occupations of the people of England : 



Oconpation. 



Professional class 

Domestic class < 

Commercial class 

Agricnltnral class 

Indnstrial class 

Indellnite and non-prodnctive 

Totals. 1 



Males. 


Females. 


450,955 

258,608 

960,661 

1.818,344 

4, 796, 178 

4, 856, 256 


196,120 

1, 645. 202 

19.467 

64,840 

1, 578, 189 

9, 930, 619 


12.689,902 


13,884.687 



Total. 



647,075 
1, 803, 810 

980,128 

1,883,184 

6, 873, 867 

14.786,875 

26,974,43$ 
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The following snhdivisioD of the industrial classes of England is of 
interest : 

statement shoidng the numher of persons toorking and dealing in the following ariiole9: 

Books, prints, and maps 105,042 

Machines and implements 267,976 

Houses, furniture, and decorations 786,660 

Carriages and harness 87,174 

Ships and boats 54, 080 

Chemicals and compounds 43,015 

Tobacco and pi^es 22, 175 

Board and lodging 115,665 

Spirituous drinks 65,062 

Pood 448 664 

Textile 'fabric8"(Y,V53i648) :" 

Wool and worsted 233,256 

Silk 63,577 

Cotton and flax 584,470 

Unspecified 170,345 

Dress 081,105 

Animal substances 68,202 

Vegetable substances 166, 745 

Mineral substances (1,277,592) : 

Miners w 441,272 

Stone, clay, and road making 193,083 

Earthen and glass ware 74, 407 

Iron and steel. 361,343 

General and unspecified commodities 816, 243 

Refuse matters 14,339 

Before proceeding to a review of the reports by consulates, it should 
be stated that, except where otherwise noted, the wages are based on ftiU 
time, and that the net earnings, even under the most favorable condi- 
tions, run at least 20 per cent, below the figures given, so that, as Con- 
sul-General Merntt remarks, the official figures give more nattering 
returQS than the reality. Again, there are trades which from their 
nature can only be pursued at certain seasons of the year; but as con- 
ditions like these prevail in almost every country, the results are more 
or less applicable to all. The only condition, therefore, which must be 
specially borne in mind is that the wage rates are based on full not real 
time; and, as the British workman prefers to run on short time, say four 
days per week, and preserve his daily pay -rate, rather thap run on full 
time and submit to a small pay reduction, this phase of English labor 
is worth considering. 



BIEMIKGHAM. 

Consul King reports that living is slightly cheaper and wages slightly 
higher in Birmingham than in 1878, when the last report on the Tabor 
conditions of his district was forwarded to the Department. The gen- 
eral result, however, shows an average decrease in wages throughout 
England since 1878. Notwithstanding these seemingly favorable con- 
ditions, the consul says that the numl^r of unemployed is greater now 
than then, and the actual distress which exists is almost alarming in its 
extent. The labor unions keep up the wages, but they cannot find work 
for the constantly increasing number of idle hands. 

Speaking of local distress, he refers to the hand-made nail region, 
where acute sufiering exists. Many workmen are idle, while those who 
are employed can earn but little. This onoe pro8i>erous trade is now 
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superseded by machinery, and the consal sees no escape for the people 
of the district bat by aided emigration. All evidence is favorable to the 
moral and physical character of these people. They are sober, iudns- 
trious and intelligent. The women are specially representative of the 
very highest order of English workingwomen. 

The working people of Birmingham and vicinity are regarded by the 
consal as thrifty. Grimes arising from drunkenness show a very satis- 
factory decrease, which is attributed principally to the spread of edaca- 
tion and the establishment of reading-rooms and coffee-houses for the 
people. With the exception of the nail-making districts, where strikes 
appear to be chronic, arbitration is generally resorted to in disputes 
between workmen and employers. On the whole, the feeling between 
the employers and the employed is more kindly than of old, and this is 
mainly brought about by the interest which the former have recently 
taken in the social welfare of their workmen. 

The employes are generally paid weekly in sterling money, and are 
free to purchase their necessary supplies wherever they choose. 

The general condition of the working people of Birmingham who 
are steadily employed is rated by the consal as good. Great atten- 
tion is being given to the construction of artisans' dwellings, and the 
portion of the report treating thereof is highly interesting. 

The interviews with representative workingmen, as given by Mr. King, 
show at once the wages earned and the manner of living. 

A BRUSHMAKER. 

Is 45 years old ^ has a wife and four children, the eldest 21 and 
the youngest 12^ a good workman, having steady employment; 
can earn from (7.20 to (8.40 per week of 60 hours ; could not sup- 
port his family without the aid of his wife; his children also work; 
the total income from all their labor — husband, wife, and children — 
is estimated at (583 per annum. Outlay per year : Bent of house, 
three rooms, (44.22; clothing for family, (97.20; food, (328.53; 
school-tax for one child, (3.15; trades-union, (20.40; doctor's bill, 
(24.30; total, (517.80. Breakfast, bread and tea and butter or 
bread and bacon ; dinner, fish or meat, vegetables and beer, tea, 
bread and butter ; supper, bread and cheese and beer. Saves no 
money ; falls back on his club or trades-union in emergencies. 

A FEMALE TAOKMAKER. 

A woman making tacks at St. Quintain said : ^^I get paid by the 
thousand; the card price is 17 cents per thousand, but I am glad to 
take the work at 14^ cen1>8, it is so hard to get. I work four days 
I>er week and make (1.16. My husband is a gardener at the col- 
lege hard by, and earns 17 shillings per week, but works very long 
hours ; our total income is (275.89 per year. Mostly all the forges in 
St. Quintain are closed, and women nailmakers go to Birmingham to 
do scrubbing or other work, walking 4 miles to and 4 from the work. 
Has a brother a nailmaker ; himself and his wife both work at the 
trade, and earn about 14 shillings per week, or (171.88 per annum; 
after paying rent and fuel for the forge they have (2.43 per week 
for food and fuel ; their food consists of what they call bread and 
batter, but I call it ^ bread and scrape,' with a bit of bacon at 
times; they hardly ever see fresh meat; I do not think the children 
get enough to eat. I never knew so much suffering among the 
people, many of them are starving." 
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The foregoing illustrations may be said to represent the best and 
worst conditions of labor in Birmingham so far as living is concerned. 

Mr. King bears high testimony to the public spirit of the people of 
Birmingham in all matters affecting the protection and well-being of 
the working classes. Were it not for this admirable feeling much more 
snffering could be recorded. 

Practically, the consul says, all the workingmen have votes and are 
a power in politics. 

In regard to emigration and its causes, the following illustration by 
the consul not only applies to Birmingham but in a large degree to aU 
England : 

I once knew a sawmaker who emigrated to the United States, 
and after twelve years returned to England. In another year they 
were about re-emigrating to the United States, and the man came 
to me for advice. In reply to my question as to thex^ause of his 
return to England he said, ^' Well, my wife thought there was no 
place like England until she returned, but now she does not like it. 
She finds the old ways and old friends are not so good as she ex- 
pected them to be. The food is not so varied or so plentiful, and 
she wants to go back to the United States. As for myself, I always 
liked Indiana better than England. I get higher wages there. To 
be sure clothing and rent are cheaper in England, and food almost 
the same, only we do not have so much in England. In the United 
States we have much more varied food and more luxuries, and after 
twelve years I owned the house in which I lived. Here in England 
I could not have, saved a penny." 



BEADFOBD. 

The tabulated statements in the consul's report are very full and ex- 
plicit, but he simply refers to the habits of the working people in a gen- 
eral manner, and gives no illustrations as to the manner in which tiiey 
live, their moral and physical conditions, and the relations existing be- 
tween employers and employes, female labor, and its effect on the physi- 
cal and moral conditions of the operatives and their children, &c. 

There is scarcely a mart in the world where the products of the Brad- 
ford looms do not fill a leading place; the exports to the United States 
alone amount to over (10,000,000 per annum, and come into direct com- 
petition with the product of our mills. 

In regard to labor in Bradford, the consul says that a perusal of offi- 
cial statements leads him to report the condition of the working classes 
as highly prosperous, the wages received by the average family being 
more than sufficient for its wants and necessary recreation. 

Were thrifty and economical habits as inherent in the English char- 
acter as in the French and German, adds the consul, sufficient money 
might easily be saved by the working classes to tide them sately over 
periodical trade depressions, which under existing conditions weigh so 
heavily upon them. 

Consul Grinnell transmits two very interesting communications from 
Bradford manufacturers on the changes which have taken place in ttie 
labor conditions of the district since 1878. While these communica- 
tions lean somewhat toward the side of the employers as against the 
reottit labor legislation and usages, they are written honesUji evince a 
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generous spirit, and contain ronch valuable informaton. An extract 
from one of these commnnications shows in a graphic manner the inde- 
pendent spirit of the workingmen of Bradford: 

"Politically,^ writes this employer, "Jack is as good as his mas- 
ter, and while I am pretty sure that none of my workingmen, being 
Eadicals, woald vote on my side, being a Conservative, on the 
other hand, I am equally certain that if I had a Conservative voter 
in my employment he would vote against me if I were a Liberal, 
and I should consider him worthless if he didn't." 

The wages paid to the general trades of Bradford will be found in 
the r^mS for England. 



BRISTOL. 

Consul Lathrop, in his admirable report, says that no material change 
has taken place in the labor conditions of Bristol during the last ten 
years. There have been no strikes, no panics, no crises, no great dif- 
ficulties, though of late there have been stagnation and slack work. It 
can be said, however, adds the consul, that compared with ten years 
ago the laborer of to-day knows more, nas more, and drinks less. 

It does not appear, however, that their wages have increased during 
that time. Their having more is due to the fai't that the wages of to- 
day, owing to the cheapness of food imported from the United States, 
can purchase more and more varied supplies than ten years ago. 

In addition to better food supplies, the proposal to give the work- 
ing classes of Bristol a share in the general profits of the industries 
iu which they are employed is now widely agitated. The plan which, 
according to Consul Lathrop, seems to be well matured^ is, in addi- 
tion to regular wage rates, to give at the end of each buj^iness year 
to the employes a percentage of the profits realized^ While thus 
sharing in the profits they are to be exempt from any share in the 
losses. This system, which has. been in suecessfnl ox)eration iu many 
large industries in France, as well as in the cotton-mauufaeturing district 
of Oldham, will, it is hoped, create a bond of unity and mutual benefit 
between the employes and employers which will add vigor and power 
to British industrial commerce. Mr. Lathrop, however, fears that the 
temper and improvidence of the British workman will not permit this 
system to become a success in England. 

The apprenticeship system of England occupies a large place in 
Mr. Lathrop's report. It seems quite inexplicable to Americans, who 
are not shackled by traditions or "ancient usage," and it shows the 
infiuence of habit upon even so advanced and iiractical a people as the 
English, that a girl must pay a premium of about $200 to a shopkeeper 
for the privilege of learning to be a saleswoman in a dry-goods shop, 
the girl receiving no wages for the first two or three years of her ap- 
prenticeship. And yet this is a universal rule for men and women rn 
shop-life in the United Kingdom. The demand for these places is such 
that a leading employer of Bristol assured the consul that he could run 
both his wholesale and retail shops with such apprentices altogether, 
who would each pay him $200 for the privilege of working five years. 

92 A— LAB 4 
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FACTORY LABOR IN THE WEST OF ENGLAND. 

Oonsul Lathrop selects Trowbridge, a factory town of 12,000 iDhabit- 
a»t8 iu his district, as a place wliicli sliows factory life iu England in 
its most favorable light. It is entirely a manafactariug town, in the 
middle of a fertile, agiicaltural coantry. It has given many opcrratives 
to American mills, and in all its labor conditions may be considered rep- 
resentative of the best phases of English factory life. 

The average wages of the men in the Trowbridge woolen factories are 
estimated at (5.44 per week. The average wages paid to 418 women 
in one leading factory are given as $2.06 per week, and iu another at 
$3.02 per week. These wages, adds the consul, would not support life 
nnaided; but, generally, these women are the wives or daughters of the 
male oiienitives; neither conld the male wages alone sustain the aver- 
age Euglish families, ami so the children in their turn contribute to the 
general fund by also working in the factories. Boys and girls, when 
employed, earn from $2.25 to $2.40 per week. Thus, to enable a Trow- 
bridge family to live, every member— husband, wife, and children — 
works in the mills. It will, therefore, be seen that the conditions which 
surround labor in this representative factory town are not much differ- 
ent from the conditions which prevail in similar towns in France an<l 
Germany. '^Notwithstanding the favorable agricultural conditions 
which surround Trowbridge," adds the consul, "giving the working- 
people cheap and wholesome food products, aided by flourishing co- 
operative stores, the combined earnings of the family are barely suf- 
cient for its support." The operatives are steady and law-abiding, and 
drunkenness is rare. 

In reporting thirteen interviews with Trowbridge operatives^ pur- 
posely selected for their steadiness and trustworthiness, representing 
the best element of factory life, Consul Lathrop says that only two 
were able to save anything. One of these has a weekly income, earned 
by himself and three children, of $8.03 per week, the other a weekly in- 
come, earned by himself and wife, of $7.29. Without the labor of the 
wife the family resources are insufficient, and when the husband ami 
wife both work, the home supers and the children are neglected. 

Consul Lathrop concludes his i^imrt with the following comparisons 
between labor in his district and in the United States : 

1. No class of laborer is as intelligent as the corresponding cla88 
in the United States. 

2. In consequence of this the laborer here is not so valuable to 
his employer as in the United States. He is less receptive and re- 
tentive of ideas, requires more oversight and direction, and accom- 
plishes less iu a day. 

3. His wages are less than in the United States. 

4. There is not a corresponding cheapness in the price of com- 
modities. Rent is cheaper, but if the laborer spends less here iu 
other directions it is because he does without or buys inferior 
articles, and not because the general necessanes of life are cheaper 
here than iu the United States. 

5. The employment of women is more general than in the United 
States. There is some female member contributing towards the sup- 
port of almost every laborer's family. 

6. The labodng clajsses are not so self respecting or respected 
here as in the United States. 
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CORNWALL. 

OwiDg to the absence of factories, mills and other large industrial 
interests, the labor conditions of Cornwall do not so directly concern or 
interest the statistician or general reader as those of the great mana- 
factaring centers of England, and the report from the consul at Fal- 
mouth is proportionally meager in interesting details. 

The habits of the working classes are gomi, owing to the spread of 
tem|)erance principles, but very few can save anything out of their low 
wages. Women are largely employed as field laborers in Cornwall, 
al)out two adult females being engaged on each farm. 

The average wages of females is given as being 30 cents per day of 
nine to ten hours in industrial employment. 

The moral and physical condition of female laborers throughout Corn- 
wall is considered to be improving. 

The jourue.\ men millers in Falmouth earn (4.86 per week; the wages 
in other mills could not be ascertained. 

The wages in foundries, machine shops, and iron works run from 
$4.07 to $0.13 per week. 

Tbe wages earned by miners in Cornwall, per week of 54 hours, is 
giveu as follows: Underground men, $4.70; shaf^men, $6.05; ore 
dressers, $4.05. 

Agricultural vyatjes. — Household servants, $25.54 per year, with board 
and lodging; agricultural laborers, without board and lodging, but 
generally with a ptat of ground, $3.52 per week. 

Printing offices. — Printers, compositors, pressmen and proof-readers, 
$5.04 per week of 54 hours. 



LEEDS. 



It is intimated by Consul Dockery that the wages in many branches 
of trade are somewhat lower in Leeds than in districts where industries 
of like character are predominant, for the reason that the variety of 
industries here permits all the able members of a family to find em- 
ployment. The rates of wages given by the consul, however, do not 
apparently confirm these intimations. 

Agricultural wages in Yorkshire are estimated as follows : Laborers, 
without board and lodging, $3.75 per week ; hired men from $75 to $92 
l)er year, with boanl and lodgiiig; henlsmen, $4.20 |>er week, with a cot- 
tage; servant girls, $70 i>er year with board and lodging; scullery 
maids, $43 per year, with board and lodging; women field-laborers, 
28 cents per day, without board or lodging. 

In the general trades the wages are paid by the hour, running fW)m 
15 cents per hour to bricklayers, up to 10 cents per hour to plaml^rs, or 
per week of 54 hours, the average working hours of the trades in 
England, from $8.10 to bricklayers up to $10.26 to plumbers. 

Wa4f€9 in worsted mills^ per fceek of 56 hours. — Sorters, $5.82 ; fet- 
ters, $5.82; wooliers, $5.82; girl combers, $2.88; girl drawers, $2.88 ; 
primers (girls and boys), $ 1.24; dressers, $5.82. Weaving: tuners, $10; 
assistants, $5.82: knollers. $2.88 ; |>erchers, $2.88 ; carriers, $5.04. 

Wages in foundries and mackine-skopsy per week of 54 hours. — Model- 
makers and smiths, $7.40; joiners, $0.72; strikers, $4.56; fitters, 
$6.96; turners, $5.94; molders, $7.56: laborers, $4.40; brass-fitters, 
$4.80; foundry engine-men, $5.04; blast-furnace men, $6.72; core- 
makers, $6.96; fetters^ $4^; painters, $7.20; appt^ilkft.^%^^S^. 
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Wages in glass-works. — Gousal Dockery i^ves tbe following Btatistics 
conceiving tbe wages earned in a glass-bottle factory in Leeds, 
tbe informant stating tbat tbey were tbe bigbest wages paid in all 
England : 

In glass-works in Leeds labor is divided into ^^sbifl-s," six bonrs 
per sbift, as to time, and into ebairs as to division of labor. Tbe 
" cbalr " consists of only four persons, viz, bottle-maker, blower, ap- 
prentice, and boy. Tbe average earnings per cbair per week are 
given as follows: Bottle-maker, $il; blower, $0.G0; apprentice, 
$1.20; boy, $1.20. In tbe United States, so tbe consul was in- 
formed, ten boys are in eai'b cbair under tbe bottle-maker and 
blower, or twelve \>ersons to tbe cbair, and bis informant also said 
tbat tbe ontpnt per cbair is twice as mncb as in England and of 
superior quality. Men packers get $5.80 per week ; laborers, $4.50 ; 
female employes, $1.92; furnace-men, $6.58 ; mold-makers, $6.04 — 
all per week. 

The following statement, given to Mr. Dockery by a first-class iron 
refiner, will give a general idea of tbe manner in wbicb this class of ar- 
tisans lives: 

An iron refiner, forty-nine years old, has a wife and four children, 
tbe eldest a boy of eighteen, the youngest a girl of eight ; earns $8 
per week; bis eldest son earns $1.68, and bis eldest daughter $1.02 
X>er week, making a total earning of $10.70 per week ; tbe boy is an 
apprentice at tbe file trade, and tbe girl runs a machine in a cloth- 
ing house. Food. — Breakfast: Bread and cofiee or tea. Dinner: 
Potatoes and meat or bacon. Supper : Same as breakfast. Occa- 
sionally the children go without supper. Only manages ^^to keep 
body and soul together." 

Miners'* wages. — The following average rates of wages paid per day 
of hours in and aliout the coal and ironstone mines of South and West 
Yorkshire will prove interesting to Aijunican minors: Coul miners, 
$1.18; traDimers and tillers, $1.08; ordinary trammers, 54 cents; bye- 
workmen, 96 cents ; oft' bands, 96 cents ; jiggers, 60 cents; bangerson, 
96 cents; fire-triers, $1.20; deputies, $1.32. Top hands: Joiners, 96 
cents; bankineu and screeners, 96 cents; boys, 36 cents; engine tend- 
ers, $1.26; olf bands, 84 cents. 

Mr. Docker}^ considers tbe condition of labor in Leeds as having im- 
proved during tbe last six years, and that this improvement is wholly 
due to tbe education of the working people, as the rates of wages and 
prices of food have shown no appreciable change during tbat time. 



LIVERPOOL. 

Great improvements have taken place in the drinking habits of the 
working classes of Liverpool, which gave that city tbe name of "tbe 
black spot on the Mersey," although, as might be expected from the 
bad example of dissolnte seamen, intemperance is too often attendant 
upon labor in all large sea-port cities. In regard to the improvement 
of the sanitary conditions of tbe working-peoples' homes in Liverpool, 
Consul Packard reports tbat tbe municipal government, availing itself 
df powers conferred by recent legislation, seeks to remedy tbe evils com- 
plained of in this regard by the destruction of unwholesome dwellings, 
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without making provision elsewhere for their occapants before their 
shelter is palled down. 

The improvement in the habits of the working classes has resulted in a 
better feeling between employer and emplo^*^, as is forcibly illustrated 
in the long immunity from stnkes which Liverpool has enjoyed. Arbi- 
tration and common sense have taken the place of violence and passion, 
to the great benefit of both capital and labor. 

Due allowance being made for that large Improvident and intemperate 
class which inhabits all great seaports, the working-people of Liverpool 
are, as a general rule, industrious and thrifty, and rapidly acquiring all 
necessary education. 

Dock labor, — According to the consuPs returns, this important divis- 
ion of labor is remunerated as follows: Laborers, $1.22 per day; por- 
ters, $1.00 per day; weighers, $L22 per day: stevedores, 81.70 i)er day; 
coal heaf^ers, 2^ cents per ton each man, and $1.22 each man additional 
for a night's work. 



LONDON. 

The cost of food in Loudon is about the same as in Liverpool, the im 
porta of food products from the United States having greatly reduced 
the living expenses of the working classes, while enabling them to pur- 
chase greater variety than \s as within the reach of theworkers of fifteen 
and twenty years ago, especially in the matter of animal food. With 
bread at 3 cents a pound, tea and sugar lower than ever before, and 
with a downward tendency in nearly every other commodity, the con- 
dition of the London worknian, says the consul-general, ^' ought not to 
be uncomfortable had he the prudence of the Scotch or continental 
workman." 

A large majority of the London workmen, according to Consul-Gen- 
eral Merritt's report, can be ranked as skillful artisans, and steady and 
industrious citizens. This is as much as can be said for any class of 
workmen in Europe. They work slow, adds the consul-general, far 
slower than American artisans, but rather from custom than laziness. 
It is what the consul-general calls the national working pace. As every 
country has its national working pace, as well defined as any other char- 
acteristic, this London slowness is only noteworthy as permitting a com- 
parison which is favorable to the United States. 

In regard to the ability of the London working classes to save, the 
consul-general admits that the range of wages is such that only those 
who practice the greatest prudence and self-denial have a chance of 
ending the year with money in hand. 

In London, miseries of working life are so directly brought before the 
public eye as to pnxluce the impression that there is more suffering, 
improvidence, and intemperance among the working classes in large 
cities than in towns and rural districts. Making due allowance for the 
human wrecks which drift into London, it may be questioned whether 
there is more suffering among the working people of London than among 
an equal number of laborers in any other portion of England. 

That portion of the consul-general's report which deals with labor 
unions in London is interesting. Arbitration has to a large degree, 
fortunately^, taken the place of strikes in the settlement of labor differ- 
ences, the evil effect of former strikes in London being rememberc*d by 
both the workingmen and employ ei*s with anything but gratification. 

The efiect of co-operative stores in London has been to ooui^l tl^<^ 
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general retailers to reduce the prices of the necessaries of life, and the 
present competitive warfare tends to benefit the condition of the labov- 
ing classes by cheapening their supplies. 

Great interest in the furnishing of cheap and healthfnl homes to the 
working classes is being manifestid by capit^ilists in Loudon. As an ex- 
ample, the consul-general refers to a district near Paddington. where 
the system of cottage tenements is in successfnl operation. In this dis- 
trict are about 3,000 houses, containing a population of 15,000. The 
buildings are of brick, two stories high, the whole having a neat and 
tasteful appearance. These cottages rent for from $2 to $2.50 per week. 
Churches, schools and stores, in connection with this artisan city, fill 
out the general design and supply every want. 

HOW LONDON MECHANICS LIVE. 

Consul-General Merritt gives the results of an interview with a rep- 
resentative of the better class of workmen, which illustrates the mode 
of life of a sober and industrious mechanic : 

Is an engine-driver in electric works; 52 years of age; has a wife 
and 3 children ; the eldest boy earns $2.44 per week ; his own e-am- 
ings are $9.72 ; iu 1882 his wages were $12.12 ; hours of lal>or 70j^ ])er 
week ; steady ; does not drink ; tries to be as contented as possible ; 
total annual income of self and son, $624. Expenses : House rent, 
$106 per annum ; society dues, $8.00 ; insurance on lives of self 
and family, $44.32; food, $280; this leaves about $180 for miscel- 
laneous expenses, clothes, schooling, medicine, omnibus-fare, &c. 
Were it not for the earnings of his son he could not support his 
family ; has enough, but none to spare. 

FEMALE LABOR IN LONDON. 

The consul-general treats of female labor in England at some lefigth 
and in a very interesting manner, clearly showing that throughout the 
Kingdom womau is becoming a prominent factor in many branches of 
commerce and industrial occupations. This phase of the question is 
referred to, however, in the rhumS for England, and only that part of 
the report which deals with female labor in London is introduced here. 

The consul-general estimates the wages earned by female laborers in 
London as ruling at about half of those earned by male laborers in similar 
employments; rarely do they get two-thirds of the rates paid to men, 
while very frequently they are cut down to even lower figures. Female 
laborers in certain trades in the East End count their wages by penniea 
instead of shillings, although a fair minimum may be estimated at $1.50 
per week without board, while the hours of labor range from 9^ to 16 
hours per day, the poorest paid working the longest honrs, as usual. 
The tendency, however, is toward shorier honrs, and an effort is being 
made to extend the ten-hour law to shops as well as to factories. 

The physical condition of the female laborers of London is described 
by the consul-general as very good. London being one of the most 
healthful cities in the world, nowhere is the sturdy vigor of the English 
constitution more apparent than among the women employes of that 
city. Indeed, since the factory law has gone into o)>eration the physi- 
cal and moral well-being of the women workers of England has shown 
marked improvement. 
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MANCHESTER. 

The general trade aod other wa^rea paid in Manchester and vicinity 
will be fully set forth' in the rSsumS for England and again in the gen- 
eral recapitulation showing the comparative rates of wages between 
those which rule in that country and those in the United States. It is 
therefore only necessary to rcier here to such particular conditions as 
cannot be expressed in figures, bnt which in many ways are of moment 
in illustrating the real conditions of labor. 

In regard to the manner of living in Manchester, Consul Shaw writes 
as follows : 

American work-people, as a whole, would not live under the con- 
ditions in force here among operatives, nor could they be induced 
to adopt the English system. Here whole families live in the mills 
and are satisfied to do so. Here the children are compelled to help 
pity the family expense. 

Great numbers of houses visited by me contained each only one 
living room, and this served as kitchen, dining-room, sitting room, 
Aud in some instances, also, bed-room. Into some of these small 
houses large fiimilies are ci-owded, and the manner of life is almost 
necessarily demoralizing and unfortunate. 

In regard to the habits and general condiliou of the working-people 
of Manchester, Consul Shaw considers them on the whole as steady and 
trustworthy, being more thrifty and better oflf than, perhaps, the work- 
ing-people of any otber portion of the United Kingdom. The majority, 
however, save very little after paying current expenses, and intemper- 
ance, although perhaps on the decline, is still a deplorable evil among 
them. 

Tbe feeling between employers and the employed has greatly improved 
since 1878, ]>rincipally on account of the more peifect organization of 
both capital and labor, whereby all disputes are submitted to intelli- 
gent arbitration. Public opinion, which formerly looked on while 
strikes and lockouts ran their careers of strife, stagnation, destruction 
and general suffering bas also had much to do in forcing both labor and 
capital to settle their dis]>utes by arbitration and mutual concessions. 

Consul Shaw's report deals at much length and in an interesting man- 
ner with trades-unions, co-operative societies, co-oi>erative stores, and the 
laws and regulations governing labor within the mills and factories. That 
l>ortion of his rejiort dealing with the question of ^^co operativemills''*— 
mills wherein tbe employes, in addition to their wages, are also sharers 
in the profits aiid practically partners in the concern — is particularly 
interesting. 

The perfect working of an Oldham cotton mill, where everything 
moves with the precision of a well-disciplined army, is particularly 
worthy of careful perusal. Tbe fact that the British cottcm industry 
controls the worUPs markets is principally due to this perfect organiza- 
tion of capital, machinery, labor, and facility for the distribution of the 
product. 

FEMALE LABOR IN MANCHESTER. 

The total number of females employed in the mechanical and manu- 
facturing industries of Manchester and Salford is estimated by Consul 
Shaw at about 80,000, of which the following are the principal indus- 
tries, and numbers of employes engaged therein: Cotton and tlax 
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mills, 24,000; dreBsmaking, sfaoemaking, and haberdashery, 17,00'3; 
domestic service, office-keepers, &c., 24,000; builders, house-farnishers, 
&c., 1,000; wool, silk, and all other textile industries outside of cottou, 
6,200. These numbers represent actual workers' only, and thode carry- 
ing on business in their own names ; the many females keeping stores 
and shops carried on under their husband's names, females engaged in 
domestic service for their parents, &c., are not included. These, and 
others who do not possess any business occupation, number in Man- 
chester and Salford about 146,000. 

Female wages, — Female 0]>eratives in the factories earn the following 
weekly wages : Drawing-frame tenters, $2.43 to 84.38 ; slubbiug-frame 
tenters, $3.65 to t4.3.S • throstle spmners, $2.92 ; winders, $2.43 to 
$4.86; beam warpers, $4.38 to $4.86; weavers, $1.22 to $1.46. The 
female operatives being paid by piecework, it is hard to arrive at a true 
average, but Consul Shaw sets down the average wages of the women 
operatives of Manchester at $3.65 per week. 

The hours of female labor in Manchester are 56^ per week in facto- 
ries, and from 8 to 9 per day in retail shops. 

The moral and physical condition of the female working classes of 
Manchester will bear favorable comparison with that of any other large 
maimfacturing center. 

The effects of female employment in Manchester are not considered 
as having any lowering tendency on the wages paid to the males, while 
on the general wealth of the community female labor has a beneficial 
effect. 



NEWOASTLBON-TYNB. 

In drawing comparisons between the condition of trade in the North 
of England in 1878 and that which now prevails, Gonsul Locke, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, in his noteworthy report, says: 

The condition of trade on the Tyne to-day is even worse than at 
tho same time in 1878,andthereisnoprospect of its immediate recov- 
ery. This great depression has naturally affected labor in all its 
branches, and wages have fallen in proportion to the decline of 
business. 

Shipbuilding. — ^The building of ships, writes Consul Locke, is one of 
the most important industries in the north of England. At present this 
industry is at a standstill. During the latter ]>art of 1883 a sudden re- 
cession occurred in this trade, which up to tbat time was seemingly in 
a flourishing condition. The market was overdone, and a sudden col- 
lapse was the result. With hundi*eds of vessels lying idle at the docks, 
no new contracts could be secured, and the builders discharged their 
employes. Skilled laborers unexpectedly found tbemselves out of work, 
or at least working on short time, and now, writes the consul, the Tyne 
ship yards present a scene of idleness. The workmen employed at 
present in the Tyne yards earn from $r».80 paid to painters, to $8.50 
paid to pat tern makers and ship-carpenters, i)er week. 

Miners* wages. — Coalmining is the characteristic industry of New- 
castle, and coal the great product of the north of England. Its mines 
and miners, wages and general conditions, may therefore be taken as 
representative of their kind in England. The number of men employed 
underground in the mines of Northumberland in 188^) is given as 19,542, 
and in Durham 60,585, a total in both counties of 80,127 miners. 
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The followiDg statement compares the wages per week paid to the 
miners in 1878 and 1884: 



Description of eroployment. 



Hewers 

DepQties 

Sngineers ; 

Winding 

Hauling 

Pumping 

Fan 

* Looomotive 

Shifters 

Stonemen 

Firemen 

Furnace men 

Hand patters 

Pony putters 

Beekers 

Screeners 

Ordinary smiths 

Boiler smiths 

Joiners 

Maiions 

Fitters 

Laborers 

Coaldrawers 

Coke fitters j 

Coke laborers 



1878. 


1884. 


16 00 


16 72 


6 36 


660 


6 52 


588 


588 


5 76 


6 72 


5 76 


5 04 


5 84 


6u0 


6 24 


fi40 


4 08 


58« 


584 


4 68 


4 02 


4 50 


884 


504 


586 


5 64 


4 56 


4 MO 


6 24 


3 06 


420 


5 U4 


5 28 


5 28 


628 


5 04 


5 28 


5 52 


5 52 


5 16 


5 28 


3 S6 


4 08 


6 72 


684 


584 


5 76 


4 32 


4 44 



The majority of the foregoing laborers, that is, all the married men, 
with the exception of pntters and cokemen, are given houses rent tree, 
and coal, each paying 12 cents per fortnight for loading the coal. It 
will be noted by the toiegoing list that, with few exceptions, there 
has been considerable decrease in wages since 1878. 

Wages in the iron-works. — ^The iron industry is one of the leading trades 
in the north of England. Gonsal Locke reports a general depres- 
sion in this industry, although not nearly so serious as that which is 
seen in shipbuilding and some other trades. Many of the large iron- 
works are running on three quarters time with greatly reduced 8taffs, 
while others have suspended altogether. The weekly wages paid in 
the blast furnaces, forger and plate-mills in the north of England will 
be found in the general recapitulation showing the wages paid in the 
industries of the various countries in Europe, Newcastle-on-Tyue being 
taken as representing the ship-building, coal-mining, and iron-work 
and foundry industries of England. 

Consul Locke reports the present prices of the necessaries of life 
as in no material degree dilfering from those which ruled in 1878, 
although during the '^ good times" of 1882 and 1883 the prices were 
higher. This shows that food prices are very sensitive to the prevalent 
rates of wages, and that the working people eat more and spend more 
freely when trade is brisk and wages good than in times of depression. 

Notwithstanding the great proportion of miners in the district whose 
hours of labor, as well as the labor itself, are considered as having a 
tendency to drive operatives to the public houses, all things considered, 
Ck)nsnl Locke considers the working classes of the.district as steady and 
trustworthy, although little inclined to be saving. He gives an illustra- 
tion of this improvidence in the strike of the engineers in Sunderland, 
who, after the exhaustion of their society funds, had become reduced to 
such straits, that at the time his report was written committees were be- 
ing formed to canvass the town for funds to support the families of the 
strikers. The number of families in want, including those of oUsLJts.^ 
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trades sbnt oat by the strike of the eDgineers, was about 5,000. The 
strike had lasted two months at the date when the report was mailed, 
and the consul reported both strikers and employers as being deter- 
mined to keep up the fight. 

The consul states that the public house is the principal bank where 
the workingmen of his district deposit their savings. 

The labor organizations in the north of England are both numerous 
and powerful: indeed there is no trade without its union and no work- 
ingman who uoes not belong to one or more protective and l>eneficent 
societies. The union proper regulates all the trade conditions, such as 
hours of labor, wages, &c., and these rules are equally binding on mem- 
bers and non-members. Happily these unions have substituted arbi- 
tration for strikes, when difterences arise between the employers and 
employed, and the result is that this ])ortion of England is particularly 
free from those ^^ock-out'S'^ which entail great ]»ecuniary loss on one 
side and misery and suffering on the other. Consul Lockers treatment 
of these two questions, labor organization and strikes in the north of 
England, can be studied with much jirotit by the workingmen and em- 
ployers of the United States; his history of co-operation, from its incep- 
tion at liochdale in 1844 to the present, is a valuable contribution to 
labor statistics. The returns of the cooperative union for the northern 
section of England, Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland, Westmore- 
land and York for 1883 show a membei*ship of 97,943, with a share cap- 
ital of (3,475,000 and a loan capital of (2,235,(K)0. The value of land, 
buildings and fixed stock amounts to $1,405,000. The sale of goods 
during the year amounted to $10,383,000; the net profits to $1,739,0(10, 
of which $7,200 were applied to educational and $2,700 to charitable 
purposes. Consul Locke reports the co-operative system as steadily 
growing in his district. 

FEMALE LABOB. 

From the peculiarly masculine character of employment in the dis- 
trict of Newcastle, female labor does not fill so large a space in its in- 
dustrial conditions as in other portions of England. The wages paid 
to females ^re invariably lower than those paid to men doing similar 
work, and on an avenige they are 5 to 10 per cent, lower than in 1878. 
The condition, morally and physically, of female employes in the distiict 
is said to be good, and the prejudice which existed against their em- 
ployment outside of shops and factories is rapidly* disappearing. 



NOTTLN^GHAM. 

The making of lace goods and hosiery forms the principal industry at 
this manufacturing center, by which a large portion of the foreign wants 
of nearly every country on the globe is supplied, the United States being 
regarded as one of the principal consumers. During the year 1883 the 
exports of lace goods declared at the consulate alone— for much of 
the product of the district must be shipped to the United States from 
other portions of England — amounted to about $5,200,000, and of hosiery 
to $1,700,000. An apparent decline in recent demands from the United 
States causes much anxiety in Nottingham, fik the shutting out from 
our market of these products in any serious quantity would mean short 
time if not total idleness and consequent suffering to a large numbed of 
the mill-hands of the district. 
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The consul cannot note any change in the conditions of to-day com- 
pared witb those which prevailed in 1878, as far as wage-rates and 
foo<l-price$ are concerned; 1878 was the end of a long depression, and 
1884 would seem to be the beginning of another. From 1878 to 1882 
there was a steady improvement in the foreign demand for Nottingham 
goods, especially from the United States; but the past year has wit- 
nessed a i)erceptible falling off in both foreign and liome demand. A 
continuance of this state of affairs mnst result in great suffering, and 
She next winter is looked ibrwanl to with much concern. 

The consul does not consider the general condition of the working 
people of this district as unfavorable ; their wages are sufficient, ordi- 
narily, for the purchase of the necessaries of life; the grown-up mem- 
bers of families can secure employment in the mills, and household 
servants are alwa^'s in demand. 

« 

FEMALE LABOB IN NOTTINGHAM. 

The district of Nottingham embraces besides the cit j of No*:tingham, 
with a population of 200,000, the cities of Leicester and Derby, with 
])opulations of 135,000 and 85,000, respectively, besides mnny flourish- 
ing towns, such as Grantham, Belper, Long Eaton, &c., all containing 
factories and knitting mills — not taking into account the hand knit- 
ting-machines run throughout all the valleys. It would be almost im- 
possible to estimate the number of females engi*.ged in the various 
labors connected with the lace, hosiery, and associated indi^stries. 
There is much of what the Germans call "house industry^ carried on 
in the district. The female members of families are employed at their 
houses in lace-cl]pi)ing, stocking seaming, making family underwear, 
and running hand knitting-machines. This interesting blending of fac- 
tor3' and house labor embraces four counties. It can therefore be easily 
imagined how sensitive this district must be to foreign demand, upon 
which the prosperity and hap])inessof nearly every household depend. 

On the whole the ))hysical and moral condition of the female opera- 
tives of Nottingham is fully as satisfactory as in other manufacturing 
districts; and as they prefer factory to domestic life — although the 
latter has many advantages in the district — it may be assumed that they 
are satisfied with their lot. 

The wages paid in the lace and hosiery industry, being taken as an 
illustration of this class of labor for all England, will be found in the 
recapitulation. 



SHEFFIELD. 

Consul Webster reports the wage-rates prevailing at present in his 
district as from 5 to 10 per cent, lower than in 1878. Not only is this 
the case, but on account of the great depression which at present pre- 
vails, few manufactories in the district are running on full time; con- 
sequently the rates given are higher than the real wages earned. The 
principal causes assigned for this slack labor condition are the introduc- 
tion of labor-saving machinery and the sharp competition of other na- 
tions, especially Germany. 

Labor is well organized in Sheffield, and the consul thinks that the 
trades-unions, under good direction, are equally beneficial to labor and 
capital. Strikes are infrequent in the district, arbitration being the 
mode of settling disputes between the employer and the employed. 
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Mr. Webster has selected, for illastration of th^ mauuer in which 
the working people of Sheffield live, the case of an artisan, whose 
family consists of himself, wife and three children, whose weekly earn- 
ings amonnt to $6.07, which may be considered a good average illus- 
tration. 

Weekly expenses. 

Cents. 

Rent, inolnding taxes and water-snpply $0 97 

Fuel and light 3G 

Groceries: sugar, tea, coffee, &c 60 

Butcher's meat 97 

Clothing, boots, and ^hoes 83 

Potatoes and vegetables :^ 

Bread 97 

Beer »> 

Tobacco 12 

School pence 12 

Trade society 24 

Friendly society ^ 12 

Total 6 04 

The meat is consumed, chiefly, by the head of the family ; the women 
and children living mostly upon bread, or bread and butter or drip- 
ping, with cheap tea, supplemented by ])enny worths' of cheese or scraps 
of bacon. This, however, is the dinuer bill of fare. In the straitened 
condition of the laboring classes, one of the causes of the greatest hard- 
ship — for it greatly increases the price of their necessaries — is the pur- 
chasing of cheese, bacon, canned meats, &c., by the pennyworth and coal 
by the pailful. Their very i)overty is a hindrance to economy, and their 
drinking habits are largely the cause of their extreme i>overty. for the 
amounts spent weekly in beer would suffice to give them better food. 

In Sheffield, adds Consul Webster, there is one licensed house for the 
sale of beer^ or beer and spirits, to every 200 of the population. The 
great majority of these are mainly supported by the wor king classes, 
and a veiy large portion of their hard-earned wages is deposited in these 
" banks*'' 

The consul desires it to be understood that all workingmen are not 
of this type, for in Sheffield, as in all other labor districts, there are 
very many exceptions to the foregoing conditions. Some trades are 
well paid, and the workingmen's families are comparatively comforta- 
ble where thrift and steadiness prevail. 

What is known as ** Sheffield ware" being selected as representing the 
highest conditions of its chiss, the rates of wages, hours of labor, &c., 
in connection therewith will be found in the recapitulation for all Eng- 
land. 



TUNSTALL. 

THE POTTEES OF TUNSTALL. 

Although Consul Lane's report covers nearly every division and sub- 
division of labor, as dehned in the Department circular, it deals spe- 
cifically with the leading industry of his district — which is the most im- 
portant district in this particular branch in the United Kingdom — the 
manufacture of earthenware. In the preparation of his report he en- 
countered opposition from some of the Tuustall factors, who refused all 
information. 
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In answer to Gonsal Lane's request for the necessary statistics to com- 
pile his report, seventeen firms, oat of a totiil of abont fifty t6 whom the 
application was submitted, responded favorably, twenty- two promised 
bat failed to supply statistics, and the others refused. It is due tx) 
many of tbose who failed to redeem tbeir promises to state that the con- 
sul believes their silence to be occasioned by a mistaken corporative 
closeness, and, perhaps, by the fear that publicity might injure their 
interests if an exhibit of their wage list did not compare favorably with 
the establishments which so courteously gave GousulLaue the requested 
statistics. 

Mr. Lane, to leave no room for criticism, gives the wage- tables of the 
Tunstall potters from four different sources, viz, from the chairman of 
the Manufacturers' Association, from sixteen manufactories taken at 
large, from the secretary of the Manufacturers' Association, and from 
the workmen's average. The latter is here given as the best average 
full-time weekly rate of wages, although the difference between all the 
returns is slight. 

Statement showing the weekly wages paid io the Tunstall potters. 



Desoriptlon of employment. 



Flntpreeiiere 

Diabmakors 

Capmakers 

8«ucer*makora 

Hand-bosin makers 

Bollotnr are pressors 

HoUowware preeser Jiggerers 

Printers 

Oformcn 

Saggar makers ^ 

iloldmakcrs 

Tamers 

Handlers 

Firemen 

Throwers 

Warehoasemen 

Totel 



Peroeut- 




ago of 




workers 


Hours. 


em* 




pk»yod. 




5 


54 


4 


48 


3 


48 


4 


48 


1 


48 


25 


43 


2 


48 


20 


51 


20 


54 


3 


54 


» 


48 


4 


51 


2 


61 


1 


00 


1 


48 


2 


57 


]00 







Wages. 



$7 32 
8 04 



7 
7 
8 
7 



32 
32 
7« 
32 
40 
6 GO 
tf 66 
6 06 
04 
32 
40 
55 
72 
28 



8 
7 
8 
11 

G 



The wide difference between the potters' nominal and real earnings 
is discussed at more length in the recapitulation of British trade con- 
ditions under the head of glass and pottery works in England. 



FEMALE LABOB IN THE STAFFORDSHIBE POTTERIES. 

The total number of persons, male and female, engaged in the vari- 
ous employments in connection with the pottery industry of Stafford- 
shire is estimated at 50,000, or about one-fourth of the whole po])uIa- 
tion of the district. The consul considers that of this whole number 
employed in the potteries 25,000 are females. It will thus be seen that 
the female potters form a very important element in the standard in- 
dustry of the district, comprising qs they do one-eighth of the whole 
population. 

A large percentage of these female potters are young and vigorous 
women between the ages of 18 and 30, and strike the looker-on, a« they 
go to and return from their work, bare-armed and bare-headed, as the 
embodiments of cheerfulness and good health. The girls and women 
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are employed in varions departments in the potteries, their wages rang- 
ing all the waj' from 60 cents to $4.87 per week. The consul furnishes 
the following table showing the female potters' employments and earn- 
ings: 



Description of employment 



Throwers' attendants — 

Turners' attendants 

Handlers 

JieiieTein' attendants ... 
Flat-pressors' attendants 

Transferers (girls) 

Transferers (womon) . ... 

Enomelers 

Bamishers 

WarehoQse women 



Weekly 


wnjces. 


$2 92 


2 68 


4 38 


1 03 


1 03 


|0 07tol82 


2 02 


2 02 


1 03 


243 



Hours of 
labor. 



43 
61 
61 
48 
64 
61 
61 
48 
42 



Consul Lane further states that women are the chief employees in the 
ordinary painting departments, where they give entire satisfaction. 
Technical schools are established in connection with the pottery for the 
artistic education of females, a very interesting accountof these schools, 
their systems, and results being given in the consul's report under the 
general head of ^^ apprenticeship." 

In regard to the effect of female employment on the wages of males, 
the consul reports that wherever the former can compete successfully 
in the quality and quantity of work accompUshed, which they can do 
in many departments of ix)tters' work, the effect is to lower the wages of 
the men, instead of raising those of the women. In the painting and 
decorating departments, in the work performed by ^* handlers," and in 
the warehouses, female labor is equally as effective as male labor, while 
the wages are disproportionately small. On the other hand, the work 
is peculiarly suitable for females, and its effect on their physical and 
moral condition is elevating. 

Consul Lane's entire report will be found of the greatest interest to 
the potters of the United States, male and female, and is confidently 
recommended to them as a picture, with all its lights and shadows, of 
English pottery life, from which much may be learned by those here 
engaged in the same inustry. 



WALES. 

Valuable reports on the labor conditions of Wales, prepared by Con- 
sul Jones, of Cardiff, and Consular Agent Heard, of Newport, which will 
be found in their proper places in this volume, were received too late 
to be drawn upon for comparative statistics in this review. While 
many conditions peculiar to Wales are shown therein, and while the re- 
port of Consul Jones is replete with facts and figures iliustrative of labor- 
life in that portion of the United Kingdom, there is nothing in either 
which would have materially changed the English conditions herein 
represented. 

The following extracts from the report of Mr. Jones concerning labor, 
wages and emigration, will be r^Ekl with much interest: ' 

In the preceding pages I have supplied particulars of interviews 
with printers, masons, stevedores, laborers and others, showing 
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their earnings and the disposition they make of their wages. It 
eeems to me next to impossible for the men to do more than to kec]i 
themselves and their families in sufficient food and clothing by their 
earnings. That they do occasionally save, through industry and 
thrift, something* for a rainy day, or enough to carry them to the 
West, where they may improve their fortunes, speaks voluaies in 
their praise. And these are the cla^s of men who constitute the 
bulk of American immigrants. 

Thriftless and worthless people are not in the habit of sav- 
ing £10 ($48.G0), or more, nece8sar>' to defray the expenses of 
the transportation of themselves and their families from the old 
country to any of the Atlantic ports. Moreover, a certain amount 
of courage, independence of thought and action, as well as physi- 
cal strength, are almost necessary conditions to emigration; and 
from a somewhat intimate acquaintance with this question I ven- 
tui-e to state that European immigrants to the United States are 
composed of the best members of the working classes. 

Mr. John Bryson, ex-president of the Northumberland Miners' 
Association, writing to me, says : ^^ I have no hesitation in saying 
that an energetic and thritty miner with a family has nine chances 
to one of rearing them in decent comfort in America to what he has 
here. Healthy men of average skill, who keep from drink and set- 
tle down in one place, must and will do well in America, and mucn 
better than they can do here. There one has a chance of buying 
a i>lot of land on easy terms, and he and his family can cultivate 
it at their leisure. The average wages at Northumberland at 
present is 58. 6(1. ((1.25) per day, with house and tire coal for (\d. 
(12 cents) per fortnight. The cost of living will, I think, be very 
much in favor of the American as compared with the English 
miner." 



RECAPITULATION OF LABOR CONDITIOSS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Following the sequence laid down in the Department circular, the fol- 
lowing statements are designed to show for England and Wales what 
has l^en cursorily shown as to the conditions which prevail in the sev- 
eral consular districts. 

In the general trades, wherein uniformity prevails moreor less through- 
out Great Britain, the wage-rates are give.i in detail for each consular 
district, and the average rates for all England and Wales. In other in- 
dnstriet*, wherein contradictory elements appear, the conditions which 
govern in particular districts are given, as for cotton manufactures in 
Manchester, lace and hosiery in Nottingham, shii)-bnilding and mining 
in Newcastle, earthenware in Tunstall, &c. Aa these conditions are in 
the main more favorable in these representative districts than in simi- 
lar industries in other districts, they may be accepted as giving some- 
thing more than a fair average for the whole country. 

The following statement was prepared at the consulate-general in 
London from the re]K)rta of the several consulates, the last column 
showing the average wages paid to the general trades throughout Eng- 
land and Wales. 
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II. — Factories and mills. 



WOOLEN MILLS IN BRADFORD. 



The average wages, per week of 56 J hours, paid in the Bradford 
woolen mills are given as follows in Consul Grinnell's tabulated state- 
ment: 



Description of labor. 



WOOL COMBINO. 

Wool-sorters 

Wool-sorters, boys 

Foremen washers 

Assistant washers. 

Dryers 

Foremen, overlookers 

Cardinjz, overlookers 

Counting, overlookers 

Carders, males « 

Carders, females 

Carders, boys •. 

Backwaste winders 

Card jobbers 

Card grinders 

Combers 

Box minders 

Preparers 

Fimsbers, females 

SPIKinKO AKD MA!(UFAGTURIIIO. 

Drawing overlookers 

Spinning overlookers 

Drawers, females 

Spinners 

Bovers, boys 

Doffers, spinning, females, girls 

Doffers, twisting, females, girls 




Weekly 
wa;:e8. 



$7 17 
3 04 



86 
38 



7 
4 

2 
2 

4 
4 



30 
01 
43 
49 
62 
62 



5 34 



3 
3 
3 
2 



7 
7 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 71 

11 20 

8 14 



65 
28 
40 
49 



90 
53 
25 
43 
37 
19 
00 
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Doffers, half-timers, females, girls. 

Jobbers, spiDuing, boys 

Jobbers, twisting, boys 

Finishers, females, girls. 

Doublers, females, girls 

Foremen twisters 

Twisters, females 

Warpers 

Warpers, women 

Winners, women 

Roelers, women 

Warp dressers 

Twistcrs-in 

Weaving overlookers 

Weavers, coatings, females 

Weavers, dress goods, males 

Weavers, dress goods, females 

Packers 

Hcald and slay makers 

Warehousemen 

Sliverers, boys 

Encine tenders 

Stokers 

Mechanics 

Smiths 

Joiners 

Masons 

Laborers 



to 75 
2 37 
2 12 
2 19 
2 43 
8 38 
2 31 



97 
16 
92 
52 
63 
17 
53 
38 
3 40 
3 52 

5 71 

6 00 



62 
43 
76 
60 
30 
80 

6 9*2 

7 30 
4 86 



WOOLEN CLOTH FACTORIES IN WILTSHIRE. 

The following statement, compiled by Consul Lathrop, of Bristol, 
shows the average weekly wages paid to operatives in two representative 
woolen cloth factories, the first factory employing 133 women, 59 men 
and 33 boys; the second, 418 women, 150 men and 70 boys. Average 
wages in factory Ko. 1 : women, $3.02 per week ; men, (5.64 per week ; 
boys, $2.25 per week. Average wages in factory No. 2 : women, $2.G6 
per week ; men, (5.44 ; boys, $2.39. 



L 



Workers. 



^ No. of 
' hands. 



Soonren 

Dyers. 

Tockers 

If ale spinners 

Warpers 

Weavers 

Brajers. 

uSSw 

Vorenuui ^ 

Pr e m n 

Tilitereni 

Csttoit aiid bnisben 



Factory No. 1. 



2 
3 
2 
2 
8 
24 
8 



1 
1 



Weekly 
wages. 



$4 62 

4 62 
8 89 
7 30 
4 86 
4 38 
4 86 



6 07 

7 30 



7 80 



Factory No. 2. 



No. of 
hands. 



6 
9 
8 

20 
6 

40 
3 
2 



4 
2 
8 



Weekly 
wages. 



$5 10 
5 10 

3 65 

5 83 

6 32 
5 10 

4 13 
4 37 



437 
4 37 
4 13 
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Woolen cloth factories in Wilt8Mr&-'ContiTyued. 



Workers. 



Mxir— Con tinned. 



Pressers and steamers 

Packers 

Engine drivers 

Loom fitters 

Engineer 

Smith 

Carders 



Average wages 



WOMEN. 



Sorters 

Carder feeders 

Donblers 

Self-actor piecors 

"Weavers 

Bnrlers, menders, &o . 

Average wages 



BOTB. 



Warpers. 
Carders.. 
Pressers . 
Cutters . . 
Smiths .. 
Weavers. 
Dyers. 



Scourers 

Tuckers 

Self-actor piecers 

Warpers 

Donblers 

Brayers 

Carters 

Millers 



Average wages 



Factory No. 1. 



No. of 
hands. 



2 
3 
1 
L 
8 



2 

10 
5 
10 
60 
40 



4 

4 
7 
6 
1 

10 
1 



Weekly 
wages. 



$5 34 



7 30 

7 80 

8 51 
8 51 
8 51 



5 64 



2 4S 
2 07 
8 40 

2 43 

3 40 
2 92 



3 02 



1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 



58 
43 
94 
9^ 
43 
92 
46 



2 25 



Factory No. 2. 



No. of 
hands. 



8 

6 

2 

12 



8 
80 
11 
24 
280 
70 



6 

5 

16 

12 



12 
1 
2 
1 

4 
6 
3 
2 

4 
2 



Weekly 
wages. 



$4 86 
4 86 
4 86 

6 07 



8 50 



544 



1 
1 
2 
1 
2 



94 
70 
43 
82 
91 



2 43 



2 66. 



1 21 

2 92 
2 43 
2 48 



2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 



92 
19 
19 
19 
82 
21 
43 
43 
43 
43 



239 



COTTON MILLS IN THE MANCHESTER DISTRICT. 



[Statement prepared by Consul Shawr] 

Average list of wages taken from a cotton-spinning mill at Oldham, employing about 300 

operators. 



Subdivisions of employment in each department. 



Engine drivers 

Firemen 

Carders 

Strippers and grinders.... 

Blowers and scutchers 

Drawers 

Slubbers 

Bovers 

Mule overlookers 

Self -actor minders 

Piecers 

Warehousemen 

Loom Jobbers 

Weavers, per loom, about. 

Winders 

Warpers 



Men, average 
weekly 
wages. 



$10 22 
5 10 
924 
5 59 
5 22 



10 22 
8 02 



5 
9 



83 
00 



Women, av- ' "^^«°K ^^' 
^loX^T^rT^vw Bons, aver- 

*"ltrr"'«g«> weekly 
wages. 



wages. 



$4 32 
4 26 
3 89 



Children, 
average 
weekly- 
wages. 



1 80 
4 01 
4 82 



$2 74 



I 1068 
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Average wtiges in a large cotton'Spinning mill at Oldham. 



Snbdiviaions of employment in each department. 



Enfdne drivers 

Firemen 

Cai*derp 

Strippers and grinders — 
Blowers and scntchers — 

Drawers 

Slubbers 

Rovers 

Mole overlookers 

Self-actor minders 

Piecers 

Warebonsemen 

Loom Jobbers 

Weavers, per loom, about 

Winders 

Warpers •-... 



Men, average 
weekly 
wages. 



$11 19 

5 10 

10 22 

5 41 

5 10 



10 95 

7 54 



5 35 
924 



Women, av- 
erage weekly 
wages. 



Young per- 
sons, aver- 
age weekly 
wages. 



$4 62 
4 50 
4 01 



1 80 
8 80 
4 38 



Children, 
average 
weekly 
wages. 



\ 



$0 63 



$2 56 



Average wages per week in a large cotton mill at Bolton, England. 
[Taken from tlie books of the company.] 



Subdivisions of employment in each department. 

• 


Men, average 
weekly 
wages. 


Women, av- 

erage weekly 

wages. 


Young per- 
sons, aver- 
age weekly 
wages. 


Children, 
averase 
weekly 
wages. 


Sninners 


$7 78 
9 73 
4 38 








Overlookers 








Picoers 




$2 43 to 2 02 




Children emnloved in various ways 




$0 61 


Outdoor laborers 


5 59 
9 73 

7 54 

8 75 






Overseers 








W. h. hands 








Engineers 








Card tenters 


ii'es' 






Scut-chers 


4 14 
585 






Strippers and grinders 








Drawine frame tenter 


8 04 to 3 28 
2 61 
8 53 
2 61 
4 01 






Slnbbins frame tenter 








Rovine tenters 








Intermediate f^me tenters 








Rinsr frame tenters .• 








Joiners 


8 bi 

7 66 

8 51 






Mechanics 








Molders 


•••••••»• 






Winders 


8 80 
4 88 






Warpers 








Dressers 


10 05 
924 
4 62 
3 93 

10 22 








Slashers - 


: 




Drawers 








Twisters 








Weavers, overlookers 








Weavers, 4 loom (net) 


i 86 to 5 22 
4 86 to 5 10 
8 16 to 8 41 






Weavers, 3 loom ' 








Weavers. 2 loom 








i 







Apprentice boys, some of whom are bound, from $0.61 up. 

The above mills employ 2,084 operatives, with 308 working days in a 
year, and averaging 66 hours per week. 
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Cops of thevtekis pay-roll of a spinning rnili at Bollinglon, Cheihire, England. 
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43 















Male apindleB 

Tbrostle apindles 

Btilere workiog 

Whole number of employes in establishment for week 

ending Novembers, 18^ 

Pay-roll (whole eatablishmeut) for week ending November 



Women 

Young peraonB.. 
Children 



Acfrage tarningt per meek JH tpinning and ataving mtUi 'at Bolton. 

[Ttkeo trom the books of one of the Urtte*t mlUi hi tlie dlitriot.] 

Each loom $1 54 



If-timers, at 621 cents.. 
Net earnings of weav 



Not earnings of weaver 

Overlookers have charge of 73 looms, and r 



4 91 

n average $10 per ireek. 





Lowest 

wegee. 


Highest 
weece. 


ViT 


Knilte.. 


ft IS 


(4 50 


*\Vr 














































iioo 


12 60 
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WORSTED MULLS IN LEEDS. 



Average wages per week of 56 hours. 



Description of employment. 



Sorters 

Fetlers 

Wooliers 

Girl ootnbers 
Girl drawers. 
Girl primers 
Boy primers 



Average 


wages. 


15 82 


5 88 


5 82 


2 88 


2 88 


1 24 


1 24 



Description of employment. 



Dressers.. 
Weavers . 
Tuners — 
Assistants 
KnoUers . . 
Perchers . 
Carriers .. 



Average 
wages. 



$5 82 
10 00 
10 00 
5 82 
288 
2 88 
5 04 



LACE AND HOSIERY MILLS OF NOTTINGHAM, 



Wages per week in hosiery mills. 



Description of employment. 



H08ISBT MAKUFACTURB (50 TO 56 H0UB8). 



Hand fhune knitters, men .... 

Botary power frame, men 

Circular power frame, men 

Cironlar power fhune, women. 
Cottons pat«nt: 

Men 



Attendant boys 
rls 



Attendant girl 
Hand stitcher and seamer, women . 
Power stitcher and seamer, women. 

Power wilters and tamers off 

Winders 

Cntters : 

Men 

Women 

Menders, women '. 

Folders : 

Men (piece) 

Women (piece) 

Girls (piece) 

Men (time) 

Lads (time) 

Women (time) 

Menders : 

Women (piece) 

Women (time) 

Girls (time) 

Makers-np : 

By hand, women 

By power, women 



COTTON DOUBLmO (56 HOUBB).* 



Donblers: 

Women . 

Girls.... 
Beelers: 

Women . 

Girls.... 
Doffers, girls 



Lowest 
wages. 



$3 41 
8 63 
8 63 



8 63 
1 95 



2 02 

3 65 
2 68 

6 80 

2'92 



08 
41 
70 



6 81 



2 
2 

2 
2 

1 



20 
68 

43 
43 
22 



1 05 

2 92 



2 
1 

1 
1 
1 



20 
70 

70 
46 
00 



Highest 
wtiges. 



$4 14 
9 73 
73 
4 86 

12 16 



4 
2 
1 



14 
43 
95 
8 65 
4 86 
8 16 



3 65 
3 90 

10 95 



4 

1 

7 
o 

2 

3 
2 
1 

2 

4 



2 
2 

2 
1 
1 



16 
95 
78 
92 
92 

65 
92 
95 

90 
86 



92 
20 

20 
95 
46 



Average 
wages. 



$3 75 
00 
900 
4 86 

10 00 
3 50 



2 
1 



43 
05 



3 10 



4 

2 



35 
90 



6 80 
3 65 
3 40 



7 
3 
1 
7 
2 
2 

3 
2 
1 

2 
3 



2 
2 

2 
1 
1 



50 
76 
80 
00 
75 
80 

00 
70 
50 

50 

86 



60 
00 

00 
75 
25 



* Some work by time, some by piece, according to arrangement with different firms. 
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Wages paid per week offti hours in lace factories or warehouses in Nottingham. 



Description <if employment. 



Lowest Highest Averse, 
wages. ' wages. -^^ ♦«'*•*«»• 



FAKCT LACK MAXUFArTUUE. 

I^ace makers, men 

"Winders, luds and boys 

Menders, gii la 

Tbreatlers, lads and boys 

"Warpers, men . 

Designers and draughtsmen, men 

Clippers and scollopers, women 



$11 
o 



50 
40 

2 40 
1 45 
6 00 

10 00 

3 40 



$24 00 



2 
3 

2 



00 
40 
40 

7 25 
24 00 

4 90 



Makers in silk: 

Men 

Lads and boys 
Makers in cotton: 

Men 

Lads and boys 
Menders: 

Women 

Girlrt 

Winders: 

Women 



LACB CUKTAIN8. 



17 
5 



00 
08 



Girls 

Warpers: 

Men (time) 

Lads and boys 

Drangbtsmen: 

Men 

Lads and boys 

Threaders, lads and boys 
Smith (time) 



6 30 
4 86 

2 68 

1 45 

2 92 
1 05 



2 43 

10 95 
2 00 
2 43 

7 78 



10 00 1 
8 63 

I 

12 00 
6 30 I 

3 40 ! 

2 68 ! 

3 40 I 

2 68 > 

6 30 

3 90 

19 50 

4 86 
2 92 
8 63 



$16 00 

2 00 

3 00 
2 00 
7 00 

15 00 

4 00 



18 00 
7 00 

800 
5 60 



3 
2 

3 
2 



00 
20 

20 
20 



Men 

Lads and boys 

Women 

Girls 



LACB DRESBING. 



6 30 
3 00 

15 00 
8 50 

2 60 
8 00 

12 10 

3 05 
3 41 
3 20 



Tbe majority of men receive set wages, whether fnlly employed or not. Women and girls paid ac- 
cording to time made. Lads pai4 according to time made. 

HOW ENGLISH FACTORY OPERATIVES LIVE. 

Eeferring to tbe general statements in the foregoing review of factory 
life and habits in the several manufacturiug centers, and to the tabu- 
lated rates of wages paid in representative factory centers, the follow- 
ing series of interviews (thirteen in number) with factory operatives, 
from the report of Consul Lathrop, of Bristol, will give a fair idea of 
the conditions of English factory and mill life. 

1. Age, 42 years; occupation, wool scourer; wage8,$4.34 per week; 
hours of labor, 56; can save nothing; has fresh meat twice a week; 

. wife and 8 children ; 2 children, aged 17 and 18, receive at self-act- 
ing mules $1.58 each per week. Weekly expenses: rent, 85 cents; 
fuel, 73 cents; food, $4.37; clothing, 60 cents ; club dues, incident- 
als, schooling, insurance for 6 children, $1.09 ; total weekly ex- 
penses, $7.64. 

2. A spinner, 65 years old ; wages, $4.86 per week ; hours of labor. 
56; can save nothing; has fresh meat lour times a. week; wife ana 
7 children; children all married. Week's expenses : rent, 60 cents; 
fuel, 48 cents; food, $3.40; clothing, 24 cents; club dues, 30 cents ; 
incidentals, 6 cents ; total weekly expenses, $5.08. 

3. A broad loom weaver, 35 years old; wages, $4.86 per week; 
hours of labor, 62 ; can save nothing ; has fresh meat twice a week; 
wife and three children ; wife receives at weaving $1.95 per week. 
Week's expenses : Rent, 79 cents; fuel, 72 cents; food, $4.13; school, 
6 cents; clothing, 24 cents; club dues, 24 cents; incidentals, 60 
cents ; insurance, 6 cents per week ; total weekly expenses, $6.84. 

4. A laborer in woolen wash mill, 57 years old ; wages, $2.68 per 
week ; hours of labor, 58 ; saves 12 cents a week for Christmas ; 
has fresh meat only on Sundays; wife and nine children, four at 
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home ; two boys and one girl receive, as picker, carter, and piecer, 
respectively, $1.70, $2.43, $1.22 per week. Weekly expenses: Kent, 
60 cents; fuel, 36 cents; food, $5.60; clothing, 36 cents; club dues, 
twenty years in a shop club, which broke up last year ; insurance 
for three persons, 6 cents ; incidentals, 24 cents; schooling, 8 cents ; 
total weekly expenses, $7.30. 

5. A tucker, 25 years old; wages, $3.90; hours of labor, 56; can 
save nothing ; has fresh meat four times a week ; wife and three 
children ; wife receives as weaver $1.25 per week. Weekly expenses : 
Rent, 73 cents ; fuel, 48 cents; food, $2.80; clothing, 60 cents ; club 
dues, 13 cents; inciaentals, 24 cents; insurance for three chihireu, 
6 cents; total weekly expenses, $5.10. 

6. Condenser attendant, 40 years old; wages, $3.40 per week; 
hours of labor, 60; can save nothing ; wife receives $1.46 ; meals con- 
sist of, for breakfast and tea, bread and butter, perhaps an egg ; for 
dinner, vegetables and a little meat of the cheaper kind. Weekly 
expenses : Rent, 60 cents ; clothing, 36 cents ; a new suit only once 
in six years ; food, $3.16 ; fuel, 36 cents ; school fees, 18 cents ; club 
dues, 6 cents ; incidentals, 12 cents ; total weekly expenses, $4.86, 

7. Warper, 24 years old ; wages, $4.86 per week ; hours of labor, 
62; has fresh meat three times a week; wife and two children ; wife 
receives as weaver $2.18 per week. Weekly expenses : Rent, 82 
cents ; fuel, 43 cents ; food, $3.65 ; clothing, ^ cents ; club dues, 40 
cents; incidentals, 37 cents ; insurance, 4 cents ; servant, 85 cents; 
has to hire servant to take charge of children while at work ; total 
weekly expenses, $7. 

8. Carder, 42 years old ; wages,$3.90per week; hours of labor, 66; 
can save nothing ; has fresh meat three times a week ; wife and five 
children ; wife receives as weaver $1.46 per week ; two children 
work, ages 19 and 17, weaver and grocer; weaver, $1.46 per week; 
grocer, food and $1.21 per week. Weekly expenses: Rent, 80 cents; 
fuel, 60 cents; food, $4.38; clothing, $1.34; club dues, 24 cents; 
incidentals, 60 cents ; schooling, 6 cents ; insurance, 14 cents per 
week for seven people; total weekly expenses, $8.16.^ 

9. Weaver, 37 years old; wages, $4.86; hours of labor, 62; saves 
about $2.43 per quarter; has fresh meat three times a week; wife 
and five children. Weekly expenses: Kent, 60cents; fuel, 37 cents; 
food, $4.38; clothing, 60 cents; club dues, 37 cents ; incidentals, 97 
cents; schooling, 20 cents; total weekly expenses, $7.49." 

10. Pressman, 25 years old; wages, $4.38 per week; hours of 
labor, 57; can save nothing; has fresh meat twice a week; wife and 
two children; wife receives $1.50 per week as weaver. W^eekly 
expenses: Rent, 73 cents; fuel, 30 cents; food, $3.65; clothing, 
48 cents; club dues, 14 cents; incidentals, 48 cents; insurance, 2 
cents ])er week for one child ; total weekly expenses, $5.80." 

11. Fuller, 32 years old; wages, $4.86 per week; hours of labor, 
60; can save nothing; has Iresh meat twice a week; wife and five 
children. Weekly expenses: Rent, 61 cents; fuel, 36 cents; food, 
$2.92; clothing, 24 cents; club dues, 30 cents; incidentals, 24 
cents; schooling, 18 cents; total weekly expenses, $4.85." 

12. Dyer, 35 years old ; wages, $4.88 per week ; hours of labor, o5 ; 
can wave nothing; has fresh meat twice a week; wife and four 
children; wife receives at weaving 98 cents per week. Weekly 
expenses: Rent, 73 cents; fuel, 37 cents; food, $3.90; clothing, 
very little; club dues, 14 cents; incidentals, 24 cents ; insurance 
for two children, 44 cents; schooling, 20 cents; total weekly ex- 
penses, $5.62. 
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13, Broad-loom weaver, 2C years old; wages, $4.13 per week; 
hours of labor, 62 ; can save DOthing ; fresh meat three times a 
week; wife and child. Weekly expenses: Rent, 43 cents; fuel, 
24 c«nts; food, $2.92; club dues, 24 cents; incidentals, 37 ceuts; 
iQsnraDce, 4 ceots j total weekly expenses, $4.24. 

III. — FOUHDBIES, MACHINE-SHOPS AND IRON-WOBKS IK ENGLAND. 
MANUPAOTUEE OF MACHIHEEY IN BBAQFOBD. 
The manufacture of machinery employed in the various processes of 
treating wool is a famons Bradford industry. The followiog wage-list 
of Bradford machine-shops, and various works in Birmiugham^ Hull, 
Holyhead and Newcastle-ou-Tyne is, therefore, of represeutative ia- 
terest: 
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In relation to the workers i» foundries, machiQe-shops and iron mills 
in the nortli of England — and the stfttemeiit may be taken as applying 
equally to other portions of the country — Consul Locke, of NeweasUe- 
on-Tyne, aays that the condition of this important class of laborers is 
and has been for some time past the reverse of prosperous. The dnll- 
ness in the sliippiug trade has had its effect ou the iron works, necessi- 
tating the restriction of the output, the discharge of men end redno- 
tion in wages, though it may be said that, as a rule, the iron works of 
the district have not as yet felt the depression to such an extent as other 
branches of trade. There has not been that general cessation of bnsi- 
ness which is noticeable in the ship-building trade, and there are com- 
paratively fewer laborers out of employment; but there is a slackness 
in the trade, as is shown by the fact that many works which last ye» 
at this time were running full force on full time are now working a much 
smaller staff three-quarters to half time, while in a few instances firms 
have been obliged to suspend work altogether. This state of aGfairs has 
of course had its effect on wages, which have been gradually reduced 
(osually by means of arbitratlou) from l!i7S to the present time. 

IV", — Glass akd pottery workers ih England. 

SOUTH SHIELDS PLATE-GLASS WORKS. 
Avera^ irajM ptr aeekofb^i kouri. 

Pot makers 18 84 

FuraocemeD 8 48 

Caatere 9 00 

Grinders 7 00 

Smoothers 7 00 

SmootheTH, women 3 4i 

Polishers 7 94 

Cutters BDd packers 6 08 

TUMBTALL potters' WAGES. 

Potter^ average weeJtfjf icaga, according to etalement of tccretary of Polttri' MannfacUtr- 
ing Anociaiion, tialtvifaU made bi/ leurkmeo, and etulemenU furnished bi/ licletit namt- 
faotuTtrt, viith the general average of (he three itaiemenfe Ihui obtaised. 
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BRITISH POTTERS' NET WAGES. 

The foregoing statement is given on the assumption that the potters 
a>re employed fall time, but the fact is, says Consul Lane, many of them 
are not running on full time. 

Taking the Staffordshire potters' actual earnings the year round, Mr. 
Liane considers a weekly average of $5.92 per man as a liberal estimate. 
Upon this estimate the net earnings of the 100 potters given in the fore- 
going statement would be as follows : 

Statement showing the full time and net weekly earnings of 100 Staffordshire potters. 



Description of work. 



Flat preflsera 

Dish makers 

Cop mfl^ers 

Sancer makers 

Hand-basin makers 

Hollow-ware pressors 

Hollow- ware pressor Jiggerers. 

Printers 

Overmen 

Saffgarmen 

liold makers 

Turners 



Handlers 

Firemen 

Throwers 

Warehousemen 

Average . 



o 

5 9 



5 
4 
3 
4 
1 
25 
2 
20 
20 
3 
3 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 



100 



Weekly wages. 



Full time. 



$7 82 
8 04 
7 32 

7 82 

8 76 
7 32 

9 49 
66 
66 

6 66 
804 

7 32 

8 40 
11 55 

9 72 
6 28 



7 40 



Net. 



$5 72 

7 02 
6 72 
6 03 

30 
90 
88 
47 
30 
90 
80 
6 06 
635 

8 95 
8 33 
5 03 



5 92 



It is to be regretted that the consuls elsewhere did not deal more in 
net averages after the manner of Mr. Lane's analyses and the direc- 
tions of the Department circular. Basing conditions upon full time 
when full time does not prevail, and calUng an average the simple 
multiplication and division of lowest and highest rates of wages, is 
not the true way to arrive at actual conditions. Upon general x)rinciples 
the Tunstall potters would be credited with an average full-time earn- 
ing of $7.40 j)er week, while the true average earning, as shown by Consul 
Lane, is only $5.92 per week. 

Estimating an average British workingman's family as composed of 
husband, wife and three children, Consul Lane computes the minimum 
weekly wages necessary to their plain comfort at £1 6«., or $6.08, and 
gives the following statement as to a mechanic with this family : 

Weekly expenses of a Tunstall carpenter's family — wages of husband, wife 

three children j §6. 

Rent |4 72 

Club 16 

Taxes 9 

Coal 48 

Bread 1 00 

BacoD,2poand8 32 

Cheese, 2 pounds ^.. 32 

Butter, 1 pound 32 

Potatoes, one-half peck 16 

Fresh meat, 4} pounds 71 
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Weekly erpensea of a Tunstall carpenter's family, cfc— Continued. 

Tea, three-fourths pound $0 36 

Sugar, 4 pounds 28 

Soap, 2 pounds 12 

Flour, 3 pounds ^ . . . 12 

Milk, 1 quart : 6 

Candles, one-half pound , 6 

Tobacco, 2 ounces 12 

Beer: , 12 

Clothes 48 

Total $6 00 

Taking the foregoing as the miniiuum living rate of a workingman's 
family, Mr. Lane shows by the following statement that out of every 
100 potters employed only 17 earn wages above $6 per week, while 83 
earn less than $6, and must therefore cut their expenses below that of 
the Tunstall carpenter, or supplement their wages in some manner. 

Statement showing the percentage of Tunstall potters earning above and below £1 5s. 

{^.OS)pertc€ek. 



Branch of labor. 



Flat pressera 

Dish makers 

Cup makers 

Saucer makers 

Hnndbasin makers 

Hollow- ware pressors 

Uollow-ware pressor J iggerers. 

Printers 

Ovcnmen 

Sairgar makers 

Mold makers 

Turners 

Handlers 

Firemen 

Throwers 

Warehousemen 



Total 



No. of 
workers. 



+ 



4 

3 



2 

1 
1 



17 



26 



20 

20 

3 



2 



m 



Weekly 

net 
earnings. 



$5 72 
7 01 
6 72 

6 02 

7 30 
5 92 
7 89 
5 47 



5 
5 
7 



82 
90 
40 
6 00 
6 35 
8 95 
8 30 
5 02 



Snrplos. Deficiency. 



$0 93 
64 



1 22 



1 81 



1 32 



24 
2 87 
2 25 



$0 36 



06 



16 



61 
76 
18 



02 



1 06 



Continuing his interesting analyses of averages, the consul shows in a 
subsequent table that if the foregoing 100 potters were to pool their 
earnings there would be a weekly total deficiency for the minimum 
amount necessary to the support of the average family of $1C.10 per 
week. 

The conclusion suggested by these tables is that the wages which 
make saving possible among the Tunstall potters are limited to a 
small number. 
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V. — Mines and mining in England. 

Average wages per week paid in mines and mining, - 



Description of employment. 



CORirWALL. 



Underground men. 

Sbaftmen 

Ore dreaaers 



NBWCA8TLK. 



Hewers 

l>epntiea 

Sngineers : 

Winding . - . 

Haaling 

Pamping... 

Fan 

Locomotive 

Shiiters 

Stonemen 



Hours. 



54 
64 
54 



44 

48 

69 
72 
72 
72 
72 
48 
48 



Weekly 
wages. 



$3 12 
4 03 
3 02 



6 72 
6 60 



88 
88 
76 
64 



4 

5 



6 24 



68 
64 



Description of employment. 



Newcastle— Continaed. 



Firemen 

Fnmacemen .... 

Hand putters 

Pony patters 

Keepers 

Screeners 

Oi-dinary smiths. 

Boiler smitha 

Joiners 

Masons 

Fitters 

Laborers 

Coke drawers ... 

Cokefillera 

Coke laborers . . . 



Hours. 



72 
48 
63 
63 
63 
63 
64 
54 
54 
54 
64 
63 



Weekly 
wages. 



$4 02 
8 84 



5 
4 

6 
4 

6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
4 



76 
56 
04 
20 
28 
28 
28 
52 
28 
08 
6 84 
6 76 
4 44 



Note. — The ou^ority of the NewcaaUe miners — that is, the married men — with the exception of 
Sautters and cokemen, are supplied with free coal, paying 12 cents per fortnight for its loading. 

VI.— Eailway employes in England. 

TVageapaid weekly to railway employee (those engaged about stations j as well as those en- 
gaged on the engines and cars, linemenf railroad laborers, ^c.) in England, 



Description of employment 



UYBBPOOL AKD LOVDON.* 



'Gtation masters. . . 

^Inspectors 

^PoixeiB 

^Engine driTors ... 

^Tiremen 

<}leaners 

* !Bailroad laborers 



LEEDS. 



Ouards 

Porters 

Signalmen 

Liunpmen 

Xngme drivers. 

Firemen 

Cleaners 

Fitters. 

Laborers 



KBWCABTLE-OK-TTNE.t 

Passenger department 



Station masters 

8calion masters* assistants . . . 
Booking and passenger clerks 




$9 20 
50 
4 00 
8 60 
6 25 

3 00 

4 45 



5 94 
4 20 
24 

4 16 
8 75 

5 75 
3 00 

6 00 
3 50 



12 00 
8 24 
8 38 



Newcastlb-on-ttne— Continued. 

Passenger dq;>artmenl— Continued.. 

Telegraph clerks 

Ouards 1 

Guards' assistants 

Foremen porters 

Parcel porters 

Excess porters 

Porters 

Lampmen 

Carnage cleaners 

Ticket collectors 

Signalmen 

Gatemen 

Goods department. 

Inspectors 

Guards 

Foremen 

Porters 

Timber loaders 

Shunters 

Rollymen 

Horsemen 

Number-takers 



Average 
wages. 



$5 68 

6 84 



00 
48 
75 
72 
86 
60 
36 
6 24 
6 00 
4 12 



8 
4 

4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 



16 
06 
04 
20 
60 
72 
62 
48 
12 



* As the consul-general in his report refers to this table, compiled in Liverpool, as showing the ratei 
of wages in London also, it may tans be taken as representing both Liverpool and London, 
t Northern division of the Northwestern Railway Company^ 
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Wages paid per week to railroad employ^ in locomotive deparlmenif northern ditieion 3/ 

eastern Railway Company, Xeiccastle-on-Tyne. 

[Per week of 64 honrs for men in repairing departments.] 



Description of employment 



ATI 
Wl 



Foremen 

CliaTgemen (erectors) 

Fitters 

BoUersmiths 

Boilersmit lis* assistants .. 
Tin and copper smiths — 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Turners and machine men 

Brass moldors 

Brass finirthers 

Carriage hnilders 

Wagon ballders 

Carriage painters 

Engine painters 

Pattern makers 

Sawyers 

Laborers 

Engine drivers 

Firemen 

Mineral guards 

Engine cleaners 

Boiler cloiiners 

Lighters-up 

Stationary-engine drivers . 

Coke and coal fillers 

Wagon greasers* 



Inspectors 

Gangers 

Navvies (pickmen) 

Navvies (shovelers) 

Platelayers 

Platelayers, extra gang. . 

Joiners 

Joiners' laborers 

Bricklayers 

Plumbers and gas-fitters 

Signal fitters 

Gas makers 

Paint ers 

Smiths 

Strikers 

Masons 

Masons' laborers 



LOCOMOnVE WORKS. 



ENOUCBRBDVO DKTABTMEirr. 



* These rates are Irrespective of piece-work profits, overtime, &o. Boys and i^prenticee 
been disregarded in this retnm, except in the caso of engine cleaners. 

Average weekly railway wages in Manchester and Tunstall. 

(Men in goods department work six days per week ; men in passenger department work aevei 

per week. Uniforms are famished free by the company.] 



Description of employment. 



MANCnBSTBB. 

Engine-drivers* 

Firemen* 

Passenger gsards* 

Watchmen* 

Pointsmen* 

Passenger porters* 

Goods porters 

Engine-fitters 

Caniage examiners 

Laborers 



Weekly 


wages. 


18 76 


654 


6 80 


6 82 


5 84 


8 89 


4 86 


6 80 


682 


4 88 



Description of employment. 



W. 

W) 



TUNSTALL. 

Station departmerU. 



Superintendent . . 

Station-master . . . 

InftpectoT-s 

Booking clerks .. 

Parcel clerks 

Telegraph clerks 

' Foi-emen 

! Collectors 



* 12 hours per day. 
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Average weekly railway wages in Manchester and Tunstall — Continaed. 



Deacription of employment. 



TuNSTALi^-Continned. 

FiMsenger goahU 

Porters 

Bignal-men 

Bhoutcrs 

Home-drivors 

Parcel iK>rter3 

Engine deparmtnt. 

Firemen 

Under firemen 

Enftine-d rivers 

Engine-cleaners 

Firemen 

Fitters 

r 



Weekly 


wages. 


$6 81 


4 26 


6 68 


4 86 


6 81 


4 86 


14 50 


9 73 


9 73 


8 65 


5 59 


8 51 



Description of employment. 



TUKBTALL— Continued. 

Inspector 

Clerk 

Examiners .v 

Road dq;n»rtmenL 

Inspector 

Clerk 

Firemen 

Platelayers 

Qoodt department 

Inspector 

Clerk 



Weekly 
wages. 



$9 7a 
7 27 
668 



6 68 

7 48 
7 29 
4 86 



15 50 
565 



VII. — Ship- YARDS and ship-building. 

Wages paid per week of 54 hours in ship-yards in England, 



Description of employment. 



Carpenters and sliipwrighta 

Joiners 

Painters 

Smiths 

Strikers 

Platers 

Helpers 

Calkers 

Riveters 

Rivet-boys 

Sawyers 

Pattern-makers 

Fitters 

Helpers 

Haehinists 

Holders-np 

dippers 

Drillers 

Laborers 

Iron-workers 

Angle-iron smiths 



Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 



18 5] 
8 09 

6 80 

7 78 



8 03 



7 54 

8 03 



7 78 

8 51 
8 15 



7 42 



Liveipool. 



$9 12 
8 57 

7 78 

8 51 
5 83 

9 24 

5 35 

6 81 

7 78 
1 58 



827 



6 82 
8 61 
6 46 
523 



Bristol. 



$8 64 
7 92 



7 92 



6 48 

7 20 



8 64 
643 



6 4T 

8 64 

9 86 



Consul Locke says that the building of ships is one of the most im- 
portant industries in the north of England — the three north of Eng- 
land rivers, the Tyne, the Wear and the Tees, are lined with shipyards 
wherein thousands of men are or have been employed. During the lat- 
ter part of 1883 overproduction developed into a glut of the market, and 
there was then a sudden and serious collapse. The smallest yards suc- 
cumbed and the largest were obliged to (discharge a number of their 
hands and reduce the hours of labor. As the foregoing table shows the 
full rate of wages, the net or real earnings are of course much less. 
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VIII.— Seamen's wages. 

Wages paid per month to seamen {officers and m€n)^distingui8hing between ocean^ coast and 

river navigaiiony and between sail and steam^in England. 



Description of employment. 



OCBAlf BTEAMBHIPB. 



Liverpool. 



Hull. 



First officers 

Second officers*. . 
Third officers . . . . 

Able seamen 

Ordinary seamen 
First engineer . . . 
Second engineer. 
Third engmeer... 
Fii)pmen 



OCBAH SAILIMO 8HIPB. 



First mate . . 
Second mate. 
Seamen 



COASTING TRADE. 



$63 26 
50 47 
36 74 
15 81 



$72 00 
43 20 
36 00 



83 94 
66 91 
50 48 
18 90 



33 25 
28 07 
13 78 



Master 

Mate, first . . . 
Mate, second 
Seamen 



29 16 

24 82 

*27 24 



64 80 
43 20 

26 '46 



33 60 
24 00 
14 00 



57 60 
38 40 
28 50 
22 08 



Bristol. 







$45 20 

31 60 

17 82 

9 73 


$36 40 
28 00 
12 40 



73 00 
53 50 
84 06 
18 80 



37 70 
25 50 
21 89 



Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 



72 00 
48 40 
28 30 
12 60 



28 00 
20 40 
12 00 



77 00 
45 76 
32 96 
28 82 



Average 
wages 
for all 

England. 



$67 83 
43 82 
33 08 
15 27 
973 
73 44 
53 00 
37 61 
19 18 



33 14 
24 48 
15 42 



67 00 
37 77 
28 59 
25 88 



* And find their own food. 



IX.— Shop wages. 



Wages paid per week in shops, wholesale or retail, to males and females. 



Description of employment 



Grocers : 

Men 

Boys 

Drapers : 

Men 

Boys 

DrncgistA 

Hosiers : 

Males 

Females 

Milliners 

Ironmongers 

Hatters : 

Males 

Females 

Earthenware 

Stationers : 

Males 

Females 

Tobacconists, females . 
Confectioners, females. 
Boots and shoes: 

Males 

Females 

Fancy goods : 

Females 



HolL 



$5 00 



5 50 
'6*25 



5 75 
8 20 
2 44 

6 60 

5 30 



6 75 

5 00 
280 

2 80 

3 40 



Leeds. 



$5 50 
1 20 



7 
2 
7 

7 
2 
2 

7 



00 
00 
00 

20 
60 
50 
50 



7 00 



240 

7 00 
2 50 



600 
2 50 



7 
2 



00 
50 



ik 
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Store and akqp (houaehold supply atarea) wages in BirmimfKaim. 



Desoriptioii of employniMit 



Porten and laborers . . 

Dplivery porters 

Salesmen 

Chiefs ef dejpartments 



Average 
wages. 



$4 86 
5 M 
5 87 

13 37 



Desoription of employvcBt 



FEMALIS. 

Yonng girls who copy orders 

Young girls who weigh and pack mp.. 

SaloHwomen 

Principal assistants 

Superior clerks, cashiers, and book 
keepers 



$2 16 
2 10 
2 96 
5 10 



The above amounts should be increased by the value of a good plaiu 
clinner, which is supplied free of charge to the employes at a cost to th^ 
employers of about Ave shillings per week, according to a note attached 
to the returns by the manager of the firm which furnished the statistics. 
AVhether this free dinner is a general custom or a special arrangement 
by this particular firm, is not stated. 

OUmccHter, — rhe consul at Gloucester gives his shop wages as run- 
ning from 42.40 to $14.40 per w^eek, without any further detail. 

The foregoing are the only statistics given in regard to shop wages in 
England which could be tabulated. To the dissimilarity of working 
customs and rates of wages for shop service, together with the extent 
and intricacy of the field embraced, may be attributed the meagerness 
of the returns under this head. 

XI. — Aqricultural wages. 

Wages paid per week to agricultural laborers in the west of England, wiih or wiGwut board 

and lodging. 



Desoription of employment. 



OLOUCBSTBBSHIRK. 

In summer, wit bout food and lodging 

In winter, without food and lodging 

ycmaieN. ordiusry 

Females, harvest bands 

BOMEBSBTSniRK. 

Haled, food sometimes snppHe<l at harvest 

Women, field labor, cider and sometimes food 

WILTHHIKB AND DOBBBT8HIRB. 

Hales in snmmer 

If sleN in wiut«»r 

Wom<rn field laborers 



wages. 



$3 W 

2 01 

1 14 

2 18 


8 es 

1 46 


2fl 
2 67 
1 46 



Of «p:ricultural labor in the above districts, Consul Lathrop, of 
Bristol, cannot speak favorably. Wa^es are lower m the west than 
in any other part of England. 

The following is a description of the appearance of agricultural la- 
borers, as "^een by the consul at a ** hiring fair'' at Chijipen Sodbury, in 
Gloucestershire : 

Worn out, their years gone, their muscles stifif, they are useless 
to the emi>loyer, and cannot get a ])lace. They are literally turned 
out to die, and their only refuge is the workhouse; for it was impos- 
sible for them to save anything for their old age. When a pair of 
boots costs half a week's wages, a Sunday suit three weeks' wages, 
a pound of the cheapest meat two and a half hours' work, how 
could they save f 
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Agricultural wages in the Hull diatrictj county of Torkf and Liverpool and London districts. 



Description of employment. Average wages. | Description of employment 



ear. 
o... 



HULL DI8TBICT. 

Farm laborers* per yi 

Dairymaids * di 

Hoasemaids* do. . . 

Wagoner* do .. 

comnr of tork. 

Laborer : 

First man * per week . 

Second man* do .. 

Foreman of farm per year. 

Second man* do... 

Third plowman * do. . . 

Plowboy* do... 

Shepherd^ per week. 

Blacksmith * per day . 

Joiner* do... 

Herdman^ per week . 

Groom* per year. 

Servant girl * do. . . 



$29 00 to 
67 00 to 
58 00 to 
6700 to 



I 



120 00 to 

82 00 to 

68 00 to 

48 00 to 

4 06 to 



4 06 to 
63 00 to 
58 00 to 



$72 00 
86 00 
67 00 
96 09 



$4 06 

3 70 
160 00 

97 00 
78 00 
68 00 

4 40 
06 
96 

4 40 
78 00 
78 00 



Couimr OF tobk— Continaed. 
Scnllery maids per year . . 

LIVERPOOL DIBTBICT. 

Teamster* per year. 

Herd* do... 

Dairymaid •. do . - . 

Cheese maker * do . . . 

Field boy* do... 

Herdsmen' per week. 

Laborer' do... 

Boys' do... 

LONDON DISTRICT. 



Laborers in Kent', .per week 
Laborers In Middlesex ' .do. . 

Laborers In Snrrey ' do. . 

Laborers in Essex' do.. 

Laborers in Hereford'. . .do. . 



Average wages. 



. •! 



$89 00 to $46 00 



73 00 
68 00 
53 00 
121 00 
29 00 

3 89 

4 01 
1 70 



4 13 
4 IS 
4 88 

3 65 
3 89 



I 



> With board and lodginfi^ 

'With cottage. 

* No cottage^ no board. 



^And a cottage. 

* And two pints of beer. 

•With board. 



'Without board. 



In the agricultural districts arouud Loudon the agricultural laboi^ers 
earn on an average about $220 per annum. It is customary to give a 
bonus at harvest time, and during that season the laborer is supplied 
with beer. The general tendency in agricultural wages (notwithstand- 
ing the depression in agriculture) is upwards, since the farmers are 
obliged to pay their hands sufficient wages to overcome the natural 
tendency to drift into the cities to seek a living. 

AGRICULTUBAI. LABOR IN THE NEWCASTLE DISTRICT. 

The system of half-yearly " fair hiring ^ still prevails in this district 
During the first week in May the consul attended a hiring at the Com 
Market in Newcastle. There was a large attendance of both masters 
and men, women and girls. The laborers, it would seem, fixed their 
terms, and the employers were foi-ced to accept them, viz : For the half 
year, men, $48 to $78 ; boys, $17 to $24 ; females, from $31.64 to girls 
to $43.80 to women. 

It is usual on these occasions to iidvauce money to the laborers, 
which the latter spend at night in the public houses. The excesses 
on these occasions have aroused public sentiment against the sys- 
tem, and it is likely that it will soon be done away with. With 
all its drawbacks, this system has its advantages ; it enables the la- 
borers to meet and consult about terms, and it also enables the masters 
to select the laborers most suitable to their requirements. 

XII. — Corporation EMPLOYifes. 

Wages paid per year to the subordinate corporation employes in the dty of London, 

[Compiled at the consalate-general.l 



Description of employment. 



City government {London proper, QuUdhaU, and Mantion Houte). 

Chief derka (GoildhaU) 

Copying clern 

IdUMrera, a week 

Bortera, a week 





onHoiue). 

i 


1 

Lowest 
salary. 

■ 

$820 00 

486 00 

540 

540 


Highest 
salary. 


Average 
salary. 


Iftti 


$3,550 00 

790 00 

720 

7 20 


1 




1 






....... ....1 


$6 00 






6 00 




i 
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Ab to ordinary trades — carpenters, bricklayers, &c. — employed by tLe 
ciCy of London, it is asaal for the proper officers of the Testries or par- 
isbeu (local dtvisioDS) to give out the work by contract, and then the 
average rates as tabulatwi under "General trades" are in force. On 
an average, a commoa laborer will receive 10 cents per hour, and a 
ebilled mechanic 17 cents per hour, for 52 hours, a week's work. Street 
«leauers, men, 62 to 90 cents a day; bovB,30to62; dustmen (carmen), 
45.35 to $6.83 a week. 

XIII. — GOTBBNHEKT DEPABTMSNTB AND OPFICSB. 



MiM<ilM»ge>anL ] 




84 



LABOR IS EUBOPK. 



WmfmptAiper yesr U emp iof h im 




I 



find 

Tvoprirate 
TarlMmgoMgm — 

2 Qn««ta'» borne UMmtugWB 
i Queen's bona 
S Qii««n*» borne 



• eJUit. 



Secreistry. 

Jlnancial 

AMictant 

CUefelerk 

SprinciiMil clerkB,apfMr aeetkm. 

f urinciiMil dorks, low« 

lOllnt-dMS elerks 

19 Mccnd-elaM elerfcs. . 
24 third-elaM clerfca. ... 
Lower diTiaioA el«Kki^ 



lelerk 

1 flrst-clAM elork ... 
8eeoDd-cl«M elork.. 
Tbird-dMoekKk... . 



Btorekeepor 

1 eJork 

1 eoperrieor 

8 overseer* 

5 foremen of bUwren. . . 
52 purlers and Uboms. 
18 porters sad Uborers . 
(boys) 



OUmring-haute branek /§mmU eleriedl 

Superintendent 

8 principol clerks 

18 flrst^lsss clerks 

44 second-class elnks 



Betmrn0d4etter 0jle*, 

7 flmtKslass rstnmers (nude) 

18 flrat-class retnmers (femals) , 

14 second-class retamers (male) 

87 second-class retnmers (female) , 

8 tbiid-class rtiomers (female) 



PottmaHers, 

At northern district. 

AtN. W.district 

At B. C. district 

AtS. W. district 

At W. C. district 

At E. district 

Psddington 

Oaling 

Pntney 

Wandsworth, Sec 

681 small letter^receiying of&ces in London. 



Letter-carrien and §orten. 

last central district (the city proper) : 

860 letter-carriers 

97 J anior letter-carriers 

84 jonior letter-carriers, second class 

11 porters and laborers 



SuktarbcM leUer-carrieraA 

IMTlsionl 

Division n 

Division m (estimated) 



8,408 I 
2.822 

1,285 > 



730 



I 



I 



1.821 j 

I 
I 

1,081 
973 
584 



2S8 



535 
388 

184 

584 



830 
177 
201 



24 



292 
228 
178 
228 



228 
265 
240 



$1,4«0 

T» 
1,818 
1,218 

973 



148 



$4.888 1 5^840 



4.2fe 
3.310 
2,433 
1,848 
873r 
973 



I 



2.190 
1,480 : 
973 ' 



2; 438 
1,460 
1,460 
705 
414 
340 
316 
128 



1,460 
730 
488 
386 



834 
802 
570 
218 
818 



584 



880 
265 
228 
342 



352 
342 
310 



$12,188 
9.733 

7.; 



4.778 



2; 488 



2.488 
2,438 
3.408 
3.285 
3,040 
2.433 
2,488 
730 
584 
1,703 



* The two amounts indicate the limits, the salary being dependent on length of service. 
f WMgem re^rnlated by varying circnmstaiioes. 
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XIV.— Trades and lasor — Ooyernment employ. 

%ptAi hy the week of average 48 hmirs to the tradee and laborers in Oovemment em- 
ploy in city of London, 

[Compiled at the oonsaUte>ge]ieimLJ 



Deeoription of employment. 



«rs ftnd porters (standard Government scale) 
m-hooae : 

'atermen, first class 

^atermen, second class 

ztramen 

ndty: 

oreraan, coopers, bakers, &c 

M>|iers, bakers, &o 

nnen (priTates) :* 

bird class, two years' service 

Msond class, five years' service 

irst class, seven years' service 



Lowest 
wages. 



$4 38 

800 
656 



Highest , Average 
wages. wages. 



$6 57 

35 
7 52 



$5 48 
8 07 



7 
5 

n 

7 

5 
6 
7 



04 
10 

20 
10 

88 
56 
40 



*T7niform. boots, &c., ftimished. 

I some branches of trade and labor ander Gk)vemment employment 
rates fall below the prices paid by individuals or firms for the same 
k, bat the steadiness of employment and the less number of daily 
re of labor more than account for the difference. 



XV. — Printers and printing offices in England. 



kaaorlption of employment. 



S 



M 



Mwitors: 
ob-work 
Weeklies 
laUies... 
ine>men 



otypers — 
•readers... 
binders ... 
hers, girls 
>graphers . 



$6 50 



650 
6 50 



6 58 



P 



$5 04 



5 04 
5 04 



5 04 
5 04 



3 . 
11 



m 



e 



$6 81 
7 30 

23 
7 77 

6 81 

1 70 

7 30 






2 



$8 76 
78 
73 
900 



90 
50 



8 76 
8 80 



I. 

I 



$8 70 
9 75 
9 75 



824 
ii 00 



$7 58 
8 75 
8 75 
8 02 
802 
1 46 



10 20 



7 58 



$7 29 
729 



7 
7 
7 



29 
29 
29 



►I 



$7 23 
877 
8 95 

7 27 

6 98 
1 68 

8 46 

7 25 

8 76 
3 30 
7 53 
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SCOTLAIVD. 

As the trade conditions in Scotland do not materially differ firom those 
in England, and as the consul-general has prepared from the reports of 
the several consuls in Scotland a statement showing the rates of wi^^es 
paid to the general tnides in that country, a brief review here of the 
reports from Dundee, Dunfermline, Glasgow and Leith will suffloe. 



DUNDEE. 

The food of the working classes in this manu&cturing center, writes 
Consul Wells, is simple and homely : breakfast, porridge and milk, or 
tea or coffee and bread and butter, with perhaps an egg^ a small bit of 
bacon or a herring ; dinner is frequently Scotch broth, cooked with 
cabbage or other vegetables, and beef in small quantities; supper, tea, 
with bread and butter. Mill and factory girls who do not reside at 
home are compelled to live more plainly, their wages being insufficient 
to procure them the full fare here specified. 

The working classes of Dundee are poorly provided for in the way of 
house accommodation. There are in the city 8,620 houses, of only one 
room each, occupied by 23,670 persons; 16,187 two-room houses, occu- 
pied by 74,374 men, women, and children. Of the 140,000 people in 
Duudee, 118,000 live in one, two and three room houses. 

Consul Wells's- description of life in what he calls the single-room 
" hovels" shows a condition of affairs, where "five or six human beings 
are sheltered with nothing to lie on but the floor, and covering them- 
selves, when they have an opportunity, with jute burlaps which they 
take in to make into hand-sewed bags." 

As to the habits of the working classes of Dundee, while there is 
much dissipation and recklessness, there is, the consul says, a large 
number who are both prudent and economical, and manage to save 
considerable money. The jut^ mills give employment to many, and 
labor is drawn thither from the smaller towns and from rural disfricts. 
Boys and girls under 14 find employment as ^^ half- timers," and earn 
from 60 to 70 cents per week of 28 hours' work. All above 14 enter as 
full-timers, and earn the average wages given below in the statem^it 
showing the general labor conditions in Scotland. 

The feeling between employers and employes in Dundee is reported 
as harmonious, which fact largely affects in a favorable manner the 
prosperity of the city. 

Trade is well organized and labor is regarded as benefited by the 
unions. 

Strikes are not of frequent occurrence, arbitration being chiefly re- 
sorted to in case of differences between capital and labor ; when strikes 
do take place family suffering is not acute, as the union generally pays 
the striker about half- wage rate while funds last. 

The general condition of the Dundee working classes is not satis£EMs- 
tory, and the very few opportunities offered for their improvement is 
one of the chief causes of emigration. 

The consul estimates the number of women and girls emploved inth« 
jute and linen factories of Dundee at between 50,000 and 60,000. Fe- 
males in the factories average $2.50 per week, and the same rate holds 
good in dressmaking and other shop employments. 
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The moral aud physical condition of the female operatives is consid- 
ered good, on the whole, and the consol credits mnch of this satisfac- 
tory condition to^ the well- ventilated fiEUstories, the simple dietary, and 
the active co-operation of the churches. 

The wages of the women workers of Dondee have increased 5 per 
cent, during the last five years, while the decrease in the price of the 
necessaries of life has amounted to from 3 to 5 x>er cent. 



GLASGOW. 

Ship-building is one of the principal industries of Glasgow, but, as 
on the Tyne, it seems to have fallen into depression. During tne years 
1881, 1882 and 1883 it was characterized by the greatest activity in 
the history of the trade, writes Consul Harte, but at present its con- 
dition is gloomy. During the month of December, 1883, 4,000 workmen 
were discharged from the Clyde ship-yards. It was estimated, the 
consul says, that at the date of bis writing, Juue 17, 1884, 1,500 opera.- 
tive ship-builders were out of employment. 

The present wage rates in the Clyde ship-yards, being what are called 
" depressed rates," are given by Consul Harte as follows, per week of 
54 hours : 



BMcriptioii of employment. 



Wages. 



Description of employment. 



Wages. 



SUpwrights. 
Shiiyointers . 
Kacksmiths . 
Engineers . . . 
Ship-painters 

Plamoers 

Siggera 



1 

$7 66 


7 11 


7 00 


6 60 


7 66 


8 78 


8 85 

1 



Machine-men 

Hammer-men 

Laborers 

Riveters (piecework) 
Fitters (pieoework) . 
Calkers (piecework) . 



$6 56 
4 65 
3 89 

12 16* 

13 88* 
17 00* 



The workingmen of the Glasgow district, writes the consul, as a gen- 
eral rule, have a struggle to make both ends meet, and only by steady 
habits can they succeed in having a balance on the right side. The high 
wages paid until quite recently have had the effect, it is said, of demor- 
alizing a large proportion of the Clyde shipbuilders. Earning good 
pay in comparatively short hours during the flush times, they absented 
themselves from work and spent their evenings in drink. The result 
was that when depression came the iron- workers, who gained the best 
wages, were the least prepared for the reaction. 

Mr. Harte deals at some length with the labor organizations and co- 
operative societies of his district, from which much can be learned of 
the conditions and habits of the working people of the Clyde. 

Legislation regulating the public and general relations between mas- 
ters and men seems to be more favorable to the working people in 
England, without being oppressive to honest employers, than in Scot- 
land; or if similar legislation is in existence in both countries, it is not 
enforced in Scotland. 

Few opportunities for the improvement of his condition are offered 
to the Glasgow workingman. It is almost impossible for a workingmam 

* Highest wages. 
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to hoase his family decently on his wages ; laying ap anything for old 
age is the rare exception. 

The namber of females employed in the Glasgow consular district is 
given as follows in Oonsul Harte's report: 

Mannfactaring and mechanical 71,593 

Professional, clerks, teachers, lanndressea, honse-keepera, 

hotel and boarding-house keepers, &o 4,827 

Agriooltore 3,040 

Total 79,450 

According to official returns the population of Scotland numbers 
3,735,573, of which 1,936,098 are females. Female workers of all classes 
and grades are put down for all Scotland at 498,271, so that nearly 26 
per cent, of all the female population is engaged in some employment. 

Consul Harte estimates the weekly wages paid to females in his dis- 
trict as follows: Minimum, $1.46; maximum, $4.74; average, $2.68. 

The physical and moral condition of the Glasgow female operatives 
is good, having improved greatly during late years. This improved 
condition is attributed to the operation of the Factory and Workshops 
Act. 

The wages in mills and factories are about the same as they were five 

years ago, but the wages of milliners, dressmakers, &c., have increased 

oonsiderably. Owing to the imports of food supplies, especially frora 

the United States, the prices of the necessaries of life have decreased 

in the last ten years. 



DUNFERMLINE. 

This being what is called a country district, its working classes may 
be consider^ the best representatives of the proverbial Scotch thrift 
and economy. 

Oonsul Myers reports that as a rule they are steady, industrious, 
orderly and temperate; slow in their movements, and in competition 
with American workmen would be left behind, both in the quantity 
and quality of their work. They are religiously inclined — attending 
church twice every Sunday — yet are fond of amusement, and spend 
their holidays in dancing, national games and excursions. They are 
economical in household expenses, but what is saved thereby is spent in 
amusement and dress, and few lay up auything for emergencies. 

The population of the Dunfermline district is almost entirely a work- 
ing population, engaged in the manufacture of household napery, oil- 
cloth for floors, coal mining, and farming. Their houses are, on the 
whole, comfortable, their food plain aud wholesome, their clothing sub- 
stantial; they are mainly strong aud healthy, and so well contented with 
their condition that very few emigrate. 
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WAGES THBOUOHOUT SCOTLAIW. 



I— General trades. 

Wage8 paid per week of Site 77 houn. 





Glasgow. 


Dnsdes. 


LaitiL 


Bnnfenn- 
line. 


Arerace 

foriJI 
Soetland. 


SUILDXHtt TBADM. 

SrieUaTers 


$8 15 

6 61 

7 13 

4 59 

8 11 

5 10 
7 18 
7 13 
5 10 
7 13 

5 10 
7 13 
7 18 

7 89 
887 

4 59 

6 11 
611 

9 17 

5 81 
662 
738 

6 11 

6 11 
662 

7 13 
6 11 

6 00 
6 OQ 

6 50 

5 61 

7 18 

6 62 
5 10 
662 

7 18 
7 18 
4 59 

7 18 

8 11 


♦7 50 
465 
7 58 
465 
872 
465 
7 28 


$7 18 
5 11 
862 
486 
662 
5 10 
7 18 


$7 14 
489 


$7 50 
4 50 


Umi-fiMTlfln i...>^^x 4.-, . »»..... X.. .... 




7 16 


Tenden...... 




4 70 


Plantfinni , 


586 


6 88 


Tenders '. 


4 95 


Slaters 


586 


*6 88 


Koofers 


7 18 


Tenders. 








5 16 


PlwnlM^rs r 


7 23 
486 

7 78 
844 

682 
6 32 
4 63 
729 
588 
534 
6 08 
6 72 

8 08 
680 




586 


*6 86 


Afwifitnnts 




4 10 


Carpenters...... 




586 


6 91 


Gas-fltters 




6 88 


OTHBIl TRADBS. 

Belcers 


6 08 


578 
850 


8 SI 


Usekamitlis 


6 68 


Strikers 




4 61 


Beelcbinders 






6 70 


BrickioakAra .*. 






6 07 


Brewers 


608 




6 86 


Batchers • 




5 95 


BriMM foonderv ......t.t.... 


559 




6 81 


Cabinet-makers 




6 78 


Cenfeotioners 






6 46 








6 11 


Csopen 4. X * ^ ^ . . 4.* 


608' 
632 


7 80 




6 68 






8 78 


DisUUers 






6 U 


Draymm #p4 teamsters 


4 49 

4 86 

5 10 
656 
729 
7 50 
4 86 
7 29 

6 80 

6 56 
4 12 

7 53 
7 41 


586 

4 62 

5 10 




5 28 


Cab, oarxiage, and street railways 




5 18 




5 57 






8 08 




10 05 




8 48 






7 08 


Oardeners --- 






4 98 




9 78 
6 69 
780 
4 88 




7 88 


Hotse shoers 




6 88 






7 08 






4 86 






7 88 


Mlllwrisbts 






6 78 










Fitters 


6 62 
8 15 








6 62 




7 89 
18 69 

5 58 

6 08 
4 12 
680 

7 77 
13 00 

6 56 
267 




5 76 


7 27 


TMchers (nnbllo sohools) 




18 09 




5 61 

6 11 
5 10 
8 11 

7 00 


6 57 

7 80 
600 


528 


5 76 


IBailmakers 


6 50 






5 07 


Vamers 




6 48 


Tailors 


681 

12 16 

6 81 


600 


6 98 




12 68 


VlBffniithS .. 


8 62 
5 10 




67 


WMVttrtiQgtffideef mills) 




3 88 











* Real aTorage, $7. 
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U. — Faotoribs and mills in Scotland. 

Average wages {per week of 56 hours) in the Dundee jute mills. 

[Compiled by Consul Wells.] 



DesoriptUm of employment. 



Average 
wages. 



Description of employment. 



JuU'prtparing dspartmmU. 

Pioken of Jate, men : 

Strioken-np^ pieoework, women 

Hand at softeners, yoong men — 

Preparers, women 

Boys 14 to 15 years of age, Jute- workers. 
Foremen or overseers over all these 
workers, men ' 

JuU-spinning dspartnuiU, 

Coarse spinners of Jute, women 

Tine spinners of Jute, women 

Piecen, girls 14 to 15 years of age, Jate- 
workers, girls 

Shifters, gins 14 to 15 years of age, Jute- 
workers, girls 

Half-timers, boys and girls, 10 to 14 
years of age, Jute-worlera, boys and 

girls 

Heelers, piecework, women 

Bobbin winders, piecework, women .... 

Cop winders, piecework, women 

Warpers, pieoework, women 

Fbremen or orerseers over all these 

workers, men 

Juts-woaving d«par(m«n(. 

6ingle>loom weavers, pieoework, wo- 
men 



$4 18 

8 28 
8 40 
2 24 
2 13 

6 44 i 



Juts-iMotfing (i<!p<irtmefi<— Continued. 

Double-loom weavers, pieoework, wo- 
men 

Tenters, men : 

Dressers, men 

Foremen ot overseers over all these 
workers, men 



2 80 
2 18 

1 74 

1 45 



Finishing d«pa/rtm«nU 

Croppers, men 

Calenderers, meu 

Measurers, men 

Lappers, men 

FacKers. men 

Foremen or overseers over aU these 
workmen, men 



70 


2 91 


3 75 


8 66 


3 65 


583 



JLechanieal dtpartmemL 

Mechanics (iron fitters and turners), 
men 

Millwrights, men 

Joiners, men 

Other tradesmen employed in theae 
works, men 

Foremen or overseers over all these 
tradesmen, men 



2 57 



Average 



$4 06 
620 
644 

7 39 



3 88 

4 80 
4 44 
424 

504 

7 89 



7 64 
7 41 

6 80 

7 04 

8 51 



Non. — Abovo noted wages are also a fair average of what is paid in the linen factories or mUls 
within this consular district. 

Wages paid per week of 56 hours in factories or mills in Glasgow. 

[Copied by Consul Harte.] 



Description of employment. 



WEMALSB.* 

Woolen and winoey fiMStory weavers . 

Cotton factory weavers 

Woolen and winoey pirn winders . . . 

Beam warpers 

Cop winders for bobbins 

Tenders and young girls [general] . . . 
Packers, &c 



Average 


wages. 


13 04 


2 55 


2 19 


3 40 


8 04 


1 94 


1 70 



Description of employment 



Average 



MALES.* 

Tapers in woolen and winoey factories 
Tenters in woolen and winoey factories 
Mechanics in woolen and wincey fac- 
tories I 

Drawers in woolen and winoey factories . • 
Twisters in woolen and winoey fiictories' 
Beamers in woolen and wincey factories . I 



19 71 
16 31 

726 
68S 

6fr 

868 



* With verv fisw exceptions, all the above classes are on piecework, and the average earnings In a 
Glasgow mHiare given. 
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Wage$ paid per we^ i/n factories or mills in the consular district of Leith, 

[Compiled by Consul MalmroA.] 



DMoription of employment 



Papsr miUa,* 

F»per makers: 

Men 

Boys 

Glszers: 

Women 

Girls 

Ttnishers, women 

Bs|^-sorten, -women 

X^arto sorters: 

Women. 

Men 

Firemen 

MeohanioSi &c..^ 

Laborers 

3nvdop€ maimi^aeturtrt. 

Cnttermen, timo wcHrkeDi, men 
Hedhanies, time workers, men 
UnskUled, time workers, men . 
Hand folders, piece workers, 

girls 

Machinists, piece workers, 

girls 

Gommers, pieoe workers, girls 
Forew<mien, time workers . . . 



Hours. 



72 
72 

61 
61 
61 
61 

61 
W 
72 
57 
67 



64 

64 
64 

64 

64 
64 

64 



Average 
wages. 



$5 

1 

2 
1 
2 
2 

2 

4 

6 

682 

389 



11 
46 

67 
70 
92 
65 

67 
88 

84 



Description of employment 



6 32 

7 30 
4 13 

248 

2 79 
2 19 
4 13 



Fishing-net mtm^faetursrg. 

Female: 

Mill workers, on time. . . 

Net workers,on pieoe work 
Male net workers, on pieoe 

work 

Mechanics 



VtUetmiU nuuM^faetwrtrs. 



Ynlcanite makers. 

Polishers, girls 

Cutters, DOTS 

Sawers, girls 

Buffers 

Orinders 



TobtMio numM/aeturersA 

Female workers, first class, 

piece work 

Female workers, second dass. 



>iece work 



Male workers, time work. , 

FUmr mitts. 
Men, per week 






Honrs. 



60 

66 

60 

66 



60 

60 
66 
60 
60 

66 



50 

50 
50 



Arerage 
wages. 



$2 56 

4 la 

5 23 
632 



486 

2 48 

3 05 
248 
8 03 
5 50 



2 92 

1 4« 
5 84 



7 05 



* In the YaOeyfleld paper mills, near the town of Fenionlk, about 10 miles south of Edinburgh, 
folly 900 people ttre employed, of whom about one half are women and girls. 
t There are no dgar manufkcturers in this district, or perhaps in Scotland. 

III.— FOUNDEIBS, MAOHINB-SHOPS AND IBON-WOEKS IN SCOTLAND. 

Wages paid per week of 54 hours in foundries ^ machine-shops and iron-works in the district 

of Dundee. 

[Compiled by Consul Wells.] 



Description of employment. 



Patlem-makers 

Joiners. .................. 

Brass mclders 

Iron molders 

Dressers 

Assistants 

Blacksmiths 

Hammermen 

Turners 

Flaners 

Blotters 

Drillers 

Serewers 

Vinishers and fitters 

Assistants 

Coppersmiths 

Assistants 

BoQeir-makers : 

Platers 

Hiveters and caulkers 

Assistants 



Average 


wages. 


$7 41 


6 68 


8 26 


8 34 


4 86 


466 


7 29 


468 


7 29 


638 


6 18 


554 


4 60 


7 14 


3 90 


7 83 


3 70 


867 


8 01 


4 71 



The Glasgow and Leith tables are not in form for exhibit under this 
liead, the first giving the wages by the hour only, and the latter in- 
olnding ship-yards. 
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IV.— Glass- woBKEES in Sootulnd. 

Wag9B (mM per week of 56 "hours to gUus-tDorkera in United Statee ooneular dietriet tf Vwp- 

dee, Scotland, 

[Compiled by CodaiiI Wells.] 



Desoription of employment. 



Avenice 



OAUGB 0LAB8S8. 

Mea, piecework 

Boys, time wages 

BOTTLXB. 

Men, piecework 

Apprentices, piecework 

Boys, time wages 

Firemen for above 



$8 
1 



8 51 
S 41 
1 Si 
8 48 



Wagee paid per tceek to glaes-workere (rough plate) in Olaegow, 

[Compiled by Consnl Harte.] 



Bescrlption of employment. 



Honrs 
per week. 



Ladlers 

KilnmMi 

Kiln assistants. 

Pnllers-off. 

Boller>men 

Boggie-boys 

Founder 

Teasers 

Caremen 

Potmakers 

Joiners 

Crate-makers .. 



40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
96 
72 
06 
60 
60 
60 



Average 
wages. 



$0 24 
8 75 
6 56 

6 81 

5 83 
8 65 
73 

7 29 

6 66 

8 51 
6 08 
4 38 



DMcription of employment 



Hoars 
per week. 



Blacksmiths 

Mixers 

Glafw-cntters 

Packers 

Warebonse-boys 

Famace- builder » . 

Laborers 

Carters 

Watcbmen 

Glass -pickers (women), 
Manager 



00 
00 
60 
60 
60 
00 
60 
00 
721 



$5 8S 

5 8S 

8 01 
4 86 
2 07 
978 

4 86 

6 68 

5 10 
2 48 

24 88 



NoTB.— Only rough plate-glass is manufactured in Glasgow. 

V. — Mines and mining in Scotland. 

Wages paid per day of 8 hours in and in connection with coal minesin Glasgow and distrioi. 



Firemen... 
Boadamen. 
Drivers . . . 
Bottomers. 
Miners — 



Bneine-man... 
Pithead-man .. 
Beiler flreman. 

Bnnners 

Sereenmen . . . . 
Platelayers 



Descriptioi^ of employment. 



Under-ffreund men. 



Abct^-grownd men (per dftg nf 12 hourt). 



wa«men 
Bla^ami) 



ere and brakeanen. 



tha. 



10 81 
8$ 

64 
81 



88 

81 
84 

88 
81 
8i 

1 81 

1 81 
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Wmgeapaid per day of d Kowtb in and in conneoMon %Ditk eoal mlitet in the e§nnilar di$triei 

o/Leith. 



(Compiled by Contol ICalmros.] 



Deacription of employxnont. 



HineTS 

£iaffine-men 
Baaktmien . . 
'Konineora .. 

Joinei'S 

Boiitbs 

Lftborers ... 




Aventg* 
wagM. 



$1 09 
85 

85 

1 28 

1 M 

91 

75 



Consul Malmros says: 

Wages for miners are much the same now as they were in 1878. 
when last reported on. They fell slightly in 1879 during a period 
of general depression, but rose again in 1880 when times improved, 
and have fluctuaU^d variously since then. Previous to the year 
1850, when the movement for bettering his condition was only in 
its infancy, the pay of the miner was 61 cents per day, and, 
counting off his usual deductions, he Wiis left with a sum even less 
than was paid to the poorest agricultural laborer. Wages per day 
have varied very considerably since 1850, a^ the following brief 
note will show: Year 1854, $1.21; 1859, 79 cents; 1864, 97 cents; 
1869,91 cents; 1872 to 1874,tl.4tJ to $2.43; 1879, 73 cents to tl.09. 

The miners generally did not save much out of the high wages 
obtained during the period 1872 to 1874. Such a time is not likely 
to occur again, as the high prices then got for coal stimulated other 
nations to search lor it, with the result that several countries to 
which coal used to be exported in large quantities from Great 
Britain have now coal mines of their own. 

With reference to the cost of living, it may be stated that miners, 
as a rule, make the cost of living exactly the same as the wages 
they earn. The rents they pay are generally about 24 to 36 cents 
per week, and deductions are made from their wages of 6 cents per 
man per week for doctor's fees, 4 cents for shart)euing their work- 
ing tools, and 4 cents for school. This last is a great advantage to 
a man with a large family, which nearly every married miner has. 

Strikes are frecpieut, and the feeling between the miners and 
their employers for a long time has not been of an amicable nature. 

Almost every colliery has a benetit society for itself, the men 
paying each fortnight a sum into the funds, and in the event of 
sickness, personal or otherwise, getting help. 

In many collieries they have co-operative stores, which are con- 
sidered of great benefit to the men. 
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VI.— Bail WAY employ]6s in Scotland. 

Wagm paid pw vottk to raihoay employA {tho9e engaged about etatUme, a$ well ae tkoee 
engaged on the engines and oars, Unemen, railroad laborerSf ^o.) in the ooneular distriet 
of Dundee. 

[Compiled b}- Consul WoUa.] 



Deacription of employment. 



Stfttiononuuiteis 

Goods ftgenti 

Inspectors 

Bngine-driTers 

Enffine-stokeTt 

Bo^ Agents and clerks 

Guards or oondootort 

Goods cashiers and clerks 

Parcels dfirks 

Ticket examinera and collectors 

Signal-men 

Gatekeepers 



Ayerage 
iirages per 

week of 
00 hours. I 



Description of employment. 



$8 88 
10 20 
8 80 
880 
6 58 
840 
6 08 
00 
02 
48 
08 
02 



Tardsmen 

Goods checkers .. 
Goods porters — 

Masons 

Joiners 

Plumbers 

Painters 

Blacksmiths 

Signal-fitters 

Platelayers 

Laborers 

Passenger porters 



Average 

wages per 

week of 

80 hours. 



$6 

3 

4 
6 
6 

5 
« 
5 
4 
3 
3 



58 

46 
51 
70 



08 
88 
M 
88 

89 



Kates of wages paid to the various dasseti of workmen empUnfed upon railways in Scotland 

in 1873, 1878 and 1884. 



Description of employment. 



Passenger department* 



1878, per week. 



Passenger guards 

Goods guards 

Block signalmen 

Pointsmen 

OrdinMv station porters 

Porters in Edinburgh 

Goods i>orters 

Gk)ods porters in Bdinburgh . . . 
Poremen in goods department. 



Engineer's depa/rtmenl. 



Chief foreman 

Squad foreman 

Ordinary surfacemen. 
Special squads 



$4 80 to 16 00 



28 
56 
82 
00 
32 
82 



4 80 



5 76 
528 
4 50 
4 80 



6 
5 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
5 



06 
04 
56 
20 
66 
66 
80 
57 



6 48 
5 52 



504 



1878, per week. 



$6 04 to 16 48 



5 
5 

4 
4 

4 
4 



76 
00 
82 
00 
82 
82 



4 80 



5 76 
5 04 
4 82 
4 56 



7 
5 
4 

4 
4 
4 



20 
50 
80 
20 
56 
80 



504 
5 76 



648 
5 28 



4 80 



1884, per week. 



t65 U to $6 57 



1584 

:4 86 

488 

4 13 

4 38 

$ A few at 

535 



7 SO 
5 85 
4 13 
4 88 



7 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 



30 
35 
02 
M 
62 
62 
88 
84 



10 85 
608 



* All these classes are paid extra for Sunday or extra night shift. The rates are for six days of 
twelye hours at the utmost, but around Bdinburgh eight hours shifts for signalmen. 
t Bising 24 cents per year. 
1 Acooraiug to daas of cabin and signals. 
4 But all OTer the line $4.80 is the rate. 
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VII. — ShJP-TAEDS AMD SHIP-BUILDING IW SOOTLAKD. 

TR^WjMii jwr iceek of 54 Kourt ix « . 

builiing—in UniUd States am»uJar dtttriet of Dundee. 
[CompUed by Conml Wells.] 





III 


i 


li 
1 


JrmAipi. 


WM 


tJflo 

7 as 


1 

Ti 

7 sa 1 
t!t so 

J2 16 
8M 
















73 




pBiBMrs: 










488 








»a 1 2 18 










97 


7» 

1^ 




Weed rtfp*. 




























1 
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Statement >ho 


eing tbe present 


rates qf ma^ earned per week 
[Prepand hy Connil Hh1«.| 


w tke Clyde ship-yards. 




Weekly 

wagM. 1 








reel 
eSo ! 




1 •»-« 
























' 



VIII. — Seamen's wages ih Scotland. 

Wages paidper montA to t«am«n (ofioers and men), (Jisfin^iii^Mnff between ocean, eoaet anH 
river navigation, and betmeenitM and steam, in the United States wnaular diitriet of Dun- 
dee, SootJand. 

[Compiled by Conanl Wella.] 





■^^^ ^*«"^Pt'"'' »* employment. 


Baa. 


««™-C™.i.ned. • ' 




^n; 














20 «o 
23 01 

2»n 




















SUaoi. 


ffijn^^' :■.:::::::;::; :::;:::::: 


^ 
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Wage$ p<Ud per month to ewmen {offloetB and men), dieHnguUking Mwmr oeeon, 
and river navigation and between sail and steam in Glaegow. 



[Compiled by ConBnl Harte.] 



Deeoription of employnont. 



Oeean pattengtr Htamen, 

Captain 

First officer 

Second officer 

Third officer 

Fourth offieer 

Boatswain 

Able-bo<lied teaman 

Engineer 

Second engineer 

Third eng^ineer 

Fourth enf^ineer 

Trimmers 

Firemen 

Cook 

Steward 

Ootan pargo stmmerB. 

Captain 

First officer 

Second offieer 

Boatswain 

Carpenter 

Able-bodied seaman 

Ordinary seaman 

First en^eer 

Second engineer 

Third engineer 

Firemen 

Cook and steward 

Oo$ttn 9aUing 9§$§tU. 

Captain 

First officer 



Average 


wages. 


$155 72 


82 73 


68 13 


58 30 


41 86 


24 33 


20 07 


87 59 


77 86 


60 82 


51 08 


25 M 


15 80 


46 65 


.20 10 


72 09 


87 71 


27 08 


21 80 


24 33 


17 02 


73 


68 18 


41 36 


20 10 


10 46 


26 76 


87 60 


88 03 



Description of employmentk 



Oceen taUing vsmoI*— Contisnad. 



Second officer 
Third officer.. 
Fourth officer 
Boatswain . . 
Carpenter ... 
Able-bodied 

Cook 

Steward 



Ooatting trmdt HMmer§. 



Captain — 
First mate.. 
Able-bodied 

Carpi*ntBr 

Firat cnjdoeer 

Second engineer 

Firemen uid trimmers 



OoaHing trwdt taiUng osffsto. 



Captain 

First mate 

Able-bodied seaman 



Steam river nmvigu H en, 



Captain 

First mate 

A ble-budied seaman . 
Carpenter . . . . 

First engineer 

Second engineer 



$21 m 


19 4« 


M 67 


27 W 


17 OS 


21 as 


19 4S 


n 08 


26 7« 


15 at 


20 67 


81 es 


43 7t 


26 37 


84 M 


18 94 


14 fiS 


72 St 


81 01 


26 7t 


81 01 


51 OS 



IX. — Shop wages in Scotland. 

Wages paid p^^ week of 60 hours in grocery^ dry goods and othtr general etofree, wKoUemle 

or retail, to males and females, in Dundee. 



Deaeription of employmant. 



Or<M§ry stares. 
Clerks or shopmen : 

Hales 

Females 

Dry goods stores. 
Clerks or shopmen : 

Males 

Females 

Other genereU stores. 
Clerks or shopmen : 

Malt-s 

Females 



LewfHit 
wages. 


pigheat 
wagea. 


$.'S 34 
2 18 


$7 77 
8«5 


6 08 
2 18 


10 94 
8 65 


• 68 

2 18 


8 51 
8 66 


• 





$S66 
2 91 



7 17 
2 91 



7 2S 

S 91 
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Wage$ paid per week or year in etarea or ehape in Leitk. 
[Compiled by Consul MalmroB.] 



Description of employment. 



SUUionert, bookteUerg^ dtc. 

lieo not in obarge of departments, per week of 56 hours. 
Men in charge <n departments, per year| 



Draperg^ tUk mtreert (dry goods itores), dtc. 



Pemale assistants : 

Seamstresses, per week of 50 honrs. 

Sales girls, per week of 56 hoars 

Saleswomen, per year 

Boys, per year 

Toong men, per year 

Iffanagers of establishments, per year. . . 
Milliners and dressmakers, per week . .. 



Jr<m-iHOfHirsr#, dkt. 



Apprentices, per year. 
Yoox 



roving men, per year. 



Gfrossrs. 



Apprentioes, per year § . 
Siaefl 



lesmen, per week of 60 hours 



Lowest 
wages. 



Highest 
wages. 



16 08 
729 97 



1 70 

1 70 

243 32 

48 66 

194 66 

973 30 

97 



48 66 
146 00 



48 66 
340 



$12 16 
1,459 95 



4 88 

4 38 

632 64 



*973 80 

8,406 55 

889 



tl21 66 
:729 97 



102 20 
7 30 



Average 
wages. 



17 80 



2 48 

243 
888 82 



248 82 

1,459 05 

248 



816 82 



6 08 



* The salary of $978.80, or anything near it is that of buyers, who are usually heads of departments, 
t First and second year, $48.66; fifth year, $121.66. 
\ $729.in, or something near it, to managers. 

§ Apprentices usually reoeiye $48.66 the first year, $58.40 the seoond, $78 the third, and $87.60 the 
fourth year. When a fifth year's services are given the pay is generally $102.20. 

X. — ^Household wages in towns and cities in Scotland. 

Wages paid per year to household servants (towns and cities) in Dundee, 

[Compiled by Consul Wells.] 



Description of employment. 



Kitchen or general servant (that can cook or wash)' 

Cook (to do a little housework)* 

Cook, high class* 

House and table maid* 

Nursery maids * 

Butlers* 

Butler's assistants, boys* 

Coachmant 

€ktfdeners f 



* Found, i. s., including board and lodging. 
92 A— LAB 7 



Lowest 


Highest 


wages. 


wages. 


$48 60 


$68 04 


68 04 


87 48 


116 64 


145 80 


68 04 


77 76 


58 82 


77 76 


145 80 


437 40 


68 04 


77 76 


145 80 


840 20 


145 80 


486 00 



Average 
wages. 



$58 82 
77 76 

126 86 
72 90 
68 00 

194 40 
72 90 

243 00 

248 00 



t With house, small garden, light, and coaL 
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Wages paid per year to housekold servants in Glasgow. 
f Compiled by Consul Hftrte.] 



Deaeription of employment 



FBMAUM. 

Cook, plain* 

Cook, with waaliing* 

Cook ftnd booaekeeper * 

Cook. haTing kitcnen and scnllery 

maids under* 

Qeneral servant * 

General servant (young girl) * 

Housekeeper* 

Housemaid * 

Kitchen-maid* 

Laundry-maid* 

Lady's-maid* 

SouUery-maid * 

* With board. 



Average 
wages. 



$77 86 

97 33 

199 62 

145 99 
77 88 
48 79 
97 33 
77 86 
68 13 
92 46 

107 06 
58 39 



Description of employment. 



Fbmalbs— Continued 

Still-room maid* 

Table-maid* 

Nurse, upper* 

Nurse, baoy* 

Nurse, walking* 

MALX8. 

Butler* 

Footman* 

Groom* 

Gardenert 

Coachman t 

t Free house, coal, gas, &o. 



Average 
wages. 

m 


$82 78 
87 SO 

116 79 
92 46 

77 86 


248 32 
145 90 
204 89 
253 05 
253 05 



Wages paid per year to household servants in the consular district of Leith. 

[Compiled by Consul Malmros.] 



Description of employment. 



Housemaids 

Cooks 

Table-maids 

Kurses (above 25 years of age) 



Average 
wages. 



$97 83 
107 06 i 
97 83 , 
107 06 I 



Description of employment. 



Average 
wages. 



.1- 



Nurse-girls i $48 66 

Butlers i 889 82 

Footmen 121 66 



XI.— Agricultural wages in Scotland. 

Wages paid to agricultural laborer » and household (country) servants in the consular distric4 

of Dundee, 

[Compiled by Consul Wells.] 



Description of employment. 



Lowest 
wages. 



Highest Average 
wages. wages. 



Foremen (generally married) * per year . . 

Second and third hands (generally single) t do 

Ordinary hands per day }. . 

Ordinary hands, during harvest § per week. . 

Ordinary bands, if engaged H per month . . 

Housemaids U per year. . 

Outworkers — 

Female per day . . 

Female, during harvest do 

Female, during potato lifting do 



$156 62 


106 92 


61 


6 88 


21 87 


58 32 



25 
86 
49 



$174 96 ' 

130 08 ! 

73 

6 07 I 

26 73 I 

87 48 

41 : 
90 ) 
49 : 



$165 24 

121 SO 

67 

5 97 

24 80 

72 90 

33 
87 
49 



* Including free bouse, garden, ( gallon milk, 2| pounds oatmeal, and from 6 to 7 pounds potatoes per 
day. 

t With milk and meal as above, and sleeping accommodation, bedding, and fire in " bothy.*' N. B.~ 
They usually sell half their allowance of meal, value $14.58. 



Weekly and monthly in proportion. 
With lunch twice a day, value abon 
Ko board in the case of ordinary agricultural laborers 



ue about 8 cents. N. B. — This custom is, however, dying out. 



Indoding board and lodging. 

r. B.— In ail oases 10 hours constitute a day's work, commencing at 6 a. m., two hours interval from 
U to lliDr noon, and finishing at 6 p. m. 



Wmfm paid p»r ]/t(tr <n 
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Wages paid per year or per day to agricultural laborers, ^o.— Coatinaed. 

y. 



Locality, emplo^'ment, &c. 



Wages paid to farm laborerg for one year in the northeattem 
counties of Scotland (from Aberdeen to Inverness). 

I.— Married hex. 



Cottage 

Oatmeal 

Pint of milk per day. at 8 cents. 

Four loads peats, at $1.20 

Allowance of potatoes 

Money wages 



Increase. 1873-1878 
Increase, 1878-1884 



Increase since 1878 

n.— SmGLB MEN. 



Oatmeal 

Pint of milk per day, at 8 cents 

Fire and house room 

Money wages 



Increase, 1873-1878 . 
Decrease, 1878-1884 



Increase since 1878 

FEMALE KrrCHEN SEBVAlfTS. 

Money wages, in addition to board and lodging, about. 



Increase, 1878-1878 . 
Increase, 1878-1884 



Increase since 1873 

WOMEN WORKINO 0UT8IDB. 



1873. 



$14 40 

31 20 

29 12 

4 80 

9 60 

108 00 



197 12 



81 20 

29 12 

7 20 

127 20 



1878. 




221 12 



S" 



52 
153 60 



194 72 



55 20 



2ei 12 



76 80 



Keccive per day abont . 
In some instances only. 



MALE DAT LABORERS. 



Receive per day 



Increase. 1873-1878. 
Increase. 1878-1884. 



Increase since 1873. 



$0 36 



$0 48 
44 



68 



80 



Wages paid to farm kU>orers/or one year in the extreme north- 
ern counties of Scotland. 



I.— Married mem.* 



Cottage 

Oatmeal 

Milk, say 

Potatoes 

2| tons coal . . 
Money wages 



9 60 ; 
52 80 
21 60 
14 40 
12 00 
64 80 



^ no 40 



76 80 



Increase, 1878^1878. 
Increase, 1878-1884. 



175 20 



187 20 



Increase since 1873. 



1884. 



$94 72 
180 00 



224 92 



67 62 
14^ bo 



215 52 



Inow^ise 
or 



78 80 



$0 48 
44 



90 



120 00 



78 00 



198 00 



$24 00 
8 60 



27 60 



26 40 
5 60 



20 80 



21 60 
2 00 



28 60 



$0 19 
10 



12 00 
10 80 



* 8in^e men in 1878 were rei>orted to bare about the same value of remuneration as received by mar- 
xiad men, and the same may be said of ti)eir remuneration at the present time. 
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Wages paid per year or per day to agricultural laborers, j'o, — Continoed. 



Looalitj, employment, fto. 


1873. 


1878. 


1884. 


Jncrease 

or 
decrease. 


WOMSN. FOB H0U8KW0BK.* 

Bo^rd fmd l<Ml|[iiig 


$62 40 
28 80 


$62 40 
38 40 


• 

$62 40 
50 00 




Ifoney WAgee 








• 


91 20 


100 80 


112 40 








TnerAAfMS 1R7W878. . . t ,,,,;.,,- 








$9 60 


Inrrease. 1878-1884 








11 60 












Increase since 1873 


21 20 













' In 1878 women employed by the day at field work got abont 24 cents per day. The rate may now 
be stated as 26 cents. 

The figures given in the foregoing table afford a fairly complete view 
of the wages throughout Scotland. 

The average yearly wages of plowmen throughout Scotland may be 
stated thus : 



Mode of payment 

1 


1873. 


187a 


1884. 


Increase or 
decrease. 


Allowances in kind..'. 


$74 40 
129 60 


$74 40 
148 80 


$74 40 
146 80 




Money .......■,,. 










204 00 


223 20 


221 20 


" 






Increase. 1873-1878 








$10 20 


Decrease, 1878-1884 








2 00 












Increase since 1873 


17 20 













In the years 1879, 1880, 1881 and 1882 agricultural wages fell con- 
siderably in Scotland, but the improvement in trade which took place 
in the last-named year, together with the scarcity of laborers arising 
from increased emigration and a general migration to towns, had the 
effect of raising the wages of farm laborers in 188*3 to nearly the fig- 
ures of 1878. Women employed in agricultural labor, indeed, receive 
rather higher wages now than ever before. Agricultural laborers, as a 
rule, take better care of their wages than city laborers, and have rela- 
tively better health and fully as much domestic comfort. The housing 
accommodation, although improving, is still defective. 

Not only are farm servants growiug fewer year by year, but their value 
as workers is decreasing. In other words, many of the best men are 
abandoning farm work, and their places are not being filled with labor- 
ers of the same skill and experience. 

XII.— Corporation employi^s in Scotland. 

Wagee paid per week of under-noted hours to the corporation employes in the toum of Dun' 

dee, Scotland, 



Deiscrlption of employ- 
ment. 



Police constables. 



Hoars of 
labor. 



68 



Masons 



and 70 
hoars per 
week, and 
1 day oif 
every 3 
weeKs. 

51 



Average 
wages. 



$5 83 



7 22 



Description of employment. 



Hoars of , Average 
labor. I wages. 



Paviors •... 51 

Blacksmiths 60 

Joiners ot carpenters i 60 

Laborers I 51 

Carters 51 and 60 

Scavengers j 60 



^ 04 
7 2» 
7 04 
4 86 
522 
4 62 



* •• * . 



• % 
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XV.— Printers and PRiNima offices. 

f 

Statement showing the wages paid per week of 51 Centra to printers {compositors, pr 
proof-readers t ^-c.) in United States consular district of Dundee, Scotland, 



Deacription of employment. 



FDECX-WOBK. 

Newspapers— daily (morning): 

Minion toboorgeois * per 1,000 ens. 

Nonpareil do... 

Rnby do... 

Newspapers— daily (evening): 

Minion to bourgeois do... 

Nonpareil do... 

Ruby do . - . 

Newspapors— weeklies : 

Minion to boorgeois do. . . 

Nonpareil do. . . 

Rnby do. . . 



E8TABU8HED WAGES. 

Compositors : 

Dally newspapers *. 

Evening newspapers 

Weekly newspapers 

Machine-men (dally newspapers) 

Jobbing compositors 

Jobbing macnine or press 

Proof-readers 



Lowest 
wages. 



Highest 
wages. 



$9 

7 



72 
89 
6 32 
9 72 
6d2 
6 32 
6 32 



$12 15 
972 
9 72 

14 58 
923 
923 

10 69 



Average 
wages. 



$0 16 
16 

IS 
14 
M» 

$12tol2| 
13 to 14 

13 to 15 



$10 60 

8 50 

7 29 

10 60 



7 
7 



20 
00 



8 00 



* In Scotland matter is cast up by the en quad, not by the em, ss In the United States. 

Printer^ piece-work scale. 

DAILY MORNING PAPERS. 

Cents. 

Minion type and upwards per 1,000 ens. . 16 

Emerald type and upwards do 17 

Nonpareil tyx>e and upwards do 17 

Ruby type and upwards do 18 

Pearl type and upwards do 20 

EVENING PAPERS. 

Minion and upwards per 1,000 ens. . 15 

Emerald and nonpareil and upwards do 16 

Ruby and upwards do 17 

Pearl and upwards do 19 

WEEKLY PAPERS AND JOBBING OFFICES. 

Minion type and Upwards per 1,000 ens.. 14 

Emerald and nonpareil and upwards do.... 16 

Ruby and upwards do 154- 

Pearl and upwards do 16 

Statement shotHng the wages paid per hour (54 and 51 hours per u>eek) to printers {campooi- 

tors, pressmen, proof-readers, j-c) in Glasgow, 



Deooription of employment. 



li. 



BOOK OFFICES. 

Compositors 

Pressmen 

Proof-readers 

Copy-holders 

DAn.T MOBMCfO PAPBB8. 

ComposttoTfl, on time (61 hours) 

ProM-readera, on time 

OqV-ludtai, on time 



Lowest 
wages. 



Highest 
wages. 



Per hour. 

60 15 

15 

15 

11 



19 
19 
10 



Per hour. 

60 16 

15 

16 

12 



19 
26 
18 



Per hour. 

60 16 

15 

16 

11 



If 
16 



■ 9- 
t^9 
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Statement shiwing the wagee paid per hour (54 and 51 hours per week) to printers, ^o. — Cont'd. 



Description of employmont. 



SVSHINO PAFBBS. 

Compotitorsv on time (64 boon) 

Prooxreftden 

Copy-holdera 

WXKKLT PAPBB8, UNCONKECTXD WITH DAILY. 

Compositors 

Proof-readers 

Copy-holders 

OTHBB BMPLOT^B. 

Machine-men (eeneral) 

Stereotypers (dallies) 

(ereninis) 

(general) 



Lowest 
wages. 



Highest 
wages. 



PtrJiour, 


PerKour. 


10 16 


10 16 


16 


18 


8 


12 



16 I 
16 
8 



12 
16 
16 
12 



16 
16 
11 



16 
16 
16 
16 



Average 
wages. 



Ptrhour. 

10 16 

16 

16 



15 
15 
16 



14 
16 
15 
14 



Statement showing the wages per week ofb4 hours to printers (compositors , pressmen ^ proof- 

readers, ^c. ) in the consular district of Leith, 



Desoription of employment. 



Compositors 

Proof-readers 

Pressmen 

Skilled laborers 

Unskilled laborers .... 

Boys (larers on) 

Girls (pointers) 

Lithograpnio printing: 

Machine-men 

Oirls (layers on) 

Proofers and transferers 



Lowest. 



f7 80 
8 61 
7 30 



Highest. 



8 27 



18 61 

10 22 

8 61 



9 12 



Average. 



17 78 


65 


7 87 


608 


486 


1 58 


1 M 


8 39 


2 43 


973 



Average rate of wages paid per week of 54 hours to persons employed in bookbinding. 



Description of employment. 



Forwarders piece-workers.. 

In k and gold blockers time . . 

Blind-blookers do 

Gold layers do 

Case-makers, limp-cloth ooverers 

Back-liners piece.. 

Unskilled labor time.. 

Bookfolders piece.. 

Booksewers do... 

Platers do 

(dilators time.. 

Paperers piece.. 

Gatherers time.. 



Males. 



Men. 



Lads and 
boys. 



17 01 
8 03 
6 08 



6 72 



$1 46 



Females. 



Women. 



$2 02 



3 16 



2 43 
243 
2 67 
2 92 
2 67 



Girls. 



■ 



$1 46 
"i'46 



1 4« 

1 46 
1 4« 



86 
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IRELAIVD. 

The only mannfactores in Ireland which are safficiently developed to 
come into direct competition with those of other countries are the large 
linen industry and perhaps the productions of some few woolen mills 
in the southern counties. For these reasons the labor conditions which 
prevail in Ireland have little immediate bearing on those of other coun- 
tries, and so have not that competitive interest which attaches to the con- 
ditions of England and Scotland. 

The very interesting report prepared by Consul Piatt, of Cork, shows 
that the wages in his district are fully equal to those prevailing in 
England and Scotland, mechanics employed in the building trades 
earning about $8 per week of 56 hours. In the feictories and mills the 
average wages are also equal to those which are paid in the sister 
countries. 

The habits of the working classes in the Cork district are considered 
good when the woi kers are steadily employed. They give a fair day's 
labor for their wages. As the price of the necessaries of life has in- 
creased during the last five years without an increase in wages, it is 
not easy to see, writes the consul, how the working-people can save any- 
thing for emergencies. 

The feeling between employers and employed is good. Well organ- 
ized labor unions exist, but only for the4)urpose of protecting each trade 
from underworkers. Labor associations for beneficial, banking, coop- 
erative and other protective purposes apparently are not found in the 
south of Ireland. Strikes, reports the consul, are foreign to Ireland, 
and, with the exception of the trades unions mentioned, no organiza- 
tions exist for purposes of mutual support in times of anticipated dis- 
agreements between labor and capital. 

On the whole the situation of mechanics in the south of Ireland is 
about equal to that of similar work-people in England. The condition 
of the Irish laborers is, however, worse than that of the English laborers. 

The number of female workers employed in the south of Ireland in 
industrial pursuits is given as follows: 

Mills (woolen factories, &o.) 3,600 

Commercial (stores, groceries, &c.) 1,800 

Teachers, artists, hotel-keepers, &c 900 

Agricaltare (dairy-maids, field-hands, &c. ) 1, 800 

Total 8,100 

The mill and factory hands earn from 73 cents paid to girls up to $3.65 
paid to women per week. Field-laborers, dairy-maids, &o., earn from 
$19.47 to $48.66 per year, with board and lodging. 

The consul gives the average rate of wages of female factory hands as 
$1.70 per week, and of female agricultural laborers at $29.20 per year. 
Mill and factory employes work 56 hours per week, and agricultural 
laborers 72 hours per week. Notwithstanding these very low wages. Con- 
sul Piatt says that the moral and physical condition of these female 
employes is good. 

The education of female factory hands in the south of Ireland does 
not go beyond reading and writing. The mothers of families gen- 
erally work in the factories until the children reach the working age 
of 14 or 16 years and begin to contribute to the family support, when the 
mothers usually give up faotory life to attend altogether to house- 
jMdd duties. Factory hands in the south of Ireland generally continue 
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in the fiactories where their parents labored before them. The employers 
commonly supply them with cheap and suitable cottages, which greatly 
adds to their comfort and well-being. The moral and physical condi- 
tion of these families, both parents and children, is claimed to be ex- 
ceptionally good. 

Considering the tide of emigration which has set towards the United 
States from Ireland during the last forty years, and which still continues, 
the following extract from Consul Piatt's report giving the present 
causes of Irish emigration is of interest : 

GAUSSS OF EMIGRATION— SELECTION OF NEW HOMES. 

The farming class emigrates in consequence of the severity and 
irregularity of the laws appertaining to land, non-security of tenure 
to the tenant at will, and the facility afforded speculators in pui*- 
chasing over the heads of others ; and again because of the non- 
subdivision of the land into small holdings. Seventy per cent, of 
the farming class who emigrate goto the United States — that country 
being the easiest and cheapest to reach. Then some member of the 
emigrant's family, relatives, neighbors or friends have, it generally 
happens, gone there before them. They are impressed, moreover, 
with the belief that there they will have a better field for their * 
labor, and a hope that at some future time they may possess a home 
for themselves and families, which, to the majority of the small 
farmers who emigrate, seems here impossible. The periodical visits 
to this country of Irish- Americans, who come here to spend a few 
months after having been some years in the United States — per- 
sons who may have left Ireland originally in poor circumstances 
and are now evidently in good credit and prosperous (perhaps 
having come back to take other or all members of their families^ 
or relatives to America) — these have a great influence upon the 
minds of those with whom they come in contact and lead many of 
them also to emigrate. The political land agitation to which this 
country has been subject for the past five years has resulted in 
various acts of Parliament toward remedying the evils complained 
of by the tenant farmers of Ireland, yet though there has been a 
general reduction in the rents paid to landlords of 30 per cent., 
still the small and poor farmer will choose to emigrate. The land- 
lords have suffered great losses during these five years, but the 
country — as we learn from the addresses of judges at the different 
assizes, and the reports of the police officials made at those assizes — 
is fast returning to a condition of reasonably good feeling between 
the landlord and tenant. In addition to the small farmers, farm 
laborers, male and female, make up the majority of the emigrants 
to the United States; clerks and mechanics furnish a small quota. 
In connection with this matter it may be stated that when once 
the idea of emigration is entertained no abatement of rent would 
change the intention of the peasant. 

The consul at Londonderry supplements his wage-tables with a few . 
words concerning the habits and conditions of the laboring classes in 
his district. In geneml the laboring classes in Londonderry are temper- 
ate, their character is good, and contentment prevails. In the country 
the poor are parsimonious and disposed to hoard, but their economy is 
not as wise as might be desired. 
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L — Gkhtkbai, trades cr Irelaxd 




IMeklsren 



alters . 
Roofen. 
Ten 
P liuubw . 



3 
t 
4 

3 



• 

3 
• 
i 



» 
3S 

m 
>»< 

3« 



C » 

3 IC 
C M 
S83 



6 
3 
SM 
CM 



iO 



Strikers 



OmfeetiMien 



Coopen 

Catlen. 

DUtOlen 

DriTen: 



Cab, caxrUge, *«. 
StrMi TBilwsys. .. 



DjOTS 

Furrien 

tfardenen... 

HaU«f« 

HorsMhoera. 
Jewelers .... 



Laboren^ portOT*, 
men.... 



*« 



LithozTBpf 
Millwrifftate 

Vail-maken (hand) 

Potters 

Printers 

Teachers, pabUo school 

Saddle and harness makers. 

Sail'inakers ■ 

StoTedores 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegraph operators 

Tinsmiths 



T30 

438 

863 

S 5e 



C 81 
8 27 
8 03 
7 30 



.1 



7 3D 
803 



4 
4 
4 
4 

>« 27 
8 03 



38 
38 
38 
88 



88 
36 
03 
76 
38 



8 52 
8 03 



f 
4 




33 

38 
73 
852 
7 30 
803 
486 
7 30 
7 30 
73 
6 08 



5 75 
f 10 

3 30 
f 40 

4 30 
7 30 

f "40" 
f 40 
12 40 



f 3S 

6 OO' 

4 13 
4 13 I 
4 13 



4 86 



4 38 
7 25 
3 60 
6 90 
6 55 
3 40 



' 780: 


1 5 00 


6 00 
3 60 
6 10 
8 00 
6 00 



* If DabUn and BelfiMt were Inoladed, the average wages wo>ald correspond with Cork rathe 
Londonderry, so that liie wages in Cork maj be taken as an illnstration of the arerage wages 
Ireland. 
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II.— Factories, mills, etc., in Ireland 

Wages paid per week of ^ hours in factories or mills in Cork. 



Desoriptioii of employment. 



WOOLEN FACTOBT. 



Foreman 

Assistant foreman 

Spinners 

Carders 

Factory hands : 

Male 

Female 



MATCH FACTOBT. 



Machinist 

Splitter 

Box-makers, female. 
Packers, female 



POWDBB MILL. 



Bngineer 

Fireman 

Press-house men. 
Charcoal makers 

Mixers 

Cooper 



uoope: 



Wright 



FLOUB MILL0. 



MUler 

Stone-dresser 
Lahorer 



DIBTILLBBIES. 



Distillers 

Yatmen 

Loftmen 

Skilled hands. 



OLUB FACTOBT. 



Makers.. 
Laltorers 



TOBACCO FACTOBT. 



Spinners, male, 
nckers: 

Male 

Female . . :. 
Pressers, male. 



Average 
wages. 



Description of employment. 



FBATIIBR AND CUBLBD BAIB FACTOBT. 



Piekers, female. 
Driers, female .. 



$9 

8 

4 
3 



73 

76 I 
38 • 
40, 

40 I 



FAFBB MILLS. 

Skilled hands, paper-makers 
Junior help : 

Boys 

Girls 



BKEWBBIBS. 



2 43 



8 52 
4 88 
2 43 
2 43 



Malster 

Loftmen 

Cask-washers. 



BACON-CURINO H0UBB8. 



Bacon-cutter. 
Bacon-curer . 
Pork-packers 



10 94 
8 52 
3 89 
3 89 
3 89 

8 03 

9 73 ! 



CAKBLJLOB FACTOBT. 



Body -makers 
Trimmers . . . 

Painters 

Smiths 



Smiths' he! 
Wheel wrigl 

FUBNTTUBB FACTOBT. 



ET: 



9 25 


6 81 


3 40 1 

11 


17 03 , 


4 86 ,' 


4 38 1 


4 38 |i 

II 



Machinist 

Sawver 

Cahtnet-maker. 
Upholsterer . . . 



OBOAN FACTOBT (CHUBCH). 

Makers 



4 80 I, 
3 65 • 



1 46 



Average 
wages. 



1 46 

2 67 
4 38 



CUBLBD HAIB. 

Spinnors, male 

Curlers, male 

Female hands 

CONFBCTIONBBT (MACBINB). 

Skilled confectioner (candies, lozenges) 

OAB-HOUBB. 

Engineer 

Fireman 

Coal trimmers 

Lahorers ^- 

Pipe layers 

Lamplighters 



1 21 
1 21 



SALT AND LIMB WOBKS. 

Laborers 



6 38 



I 46 

f7 


14 M 
8 62 
5 36 


7 30 
6 81 
4 86 


8 03 

7 30 
6 81 
800 
4 13 

8 OS 


8 70 
7 30 
7 79 
7 30 



8 76 



12 16 
• 73 
1 70 



8 03 



• 73 
6 3» 
6 08 
4 13 
33 
3 89 



3 80 



Much of the work done in fEMtories and other like establishments is piecework, the 6mploy6 bei^g 
paid according to the amount of work done by him. 
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III.—FOUlTOErBS, MAOHINESHOPS AND IRON- WORKS IN IRELAND. 
• Wagee paid per week of 56 hours infaundriee, nuuihine-shopSf and iron-works in Cork. 



Defloription of employment. 



FOUKDBT. 

Foreman molder 

Jonmevman molder 

Helper 

Pattern-maker 

Helper 

Machinut 

Fitters 

Helpers 



Average 


wagee. 


$12 16 


7 70 


4 88 


7 79 


4 38 


7 79 


8 03 


4 38 



Description of employment. 



FOUMDBT— continned. 



BlacksmUh 

Striker 

Wheelwright 

Stoye-makers *. 

Bange setters 



Average 
wagea. 



$8 03 
4 62 

7 70 

8 76 
25 



The above rates will also apply to maohine-shops, manufiMsiories of agricoltoral implements, &c. 

v.— Mines and mining in Ireland. 

Wages paid per week of 56 hours in and in connection with copper ore mines in Cork County. 



Description of employment. 


1 
Average 
wages. 


Description of employment i 'zJJ!^^^ 

1 


UHDBR GBOUN D. 

Foreman 


17 30 
5 35 
3 89 
2 92 


1 
ABOYB OBOUHD. 

Skilled laborar i $4 36 


Driller 


Laborer 3 40 


Striker 




Laborer - 









VI.— Railway employ]6s in Ireland. 

Wages paid per week to railwatf employ^ {those engaged about staOonSf as well as thoae 
engaged on the engines and cars^ Zineniefi, railroad laborers, 4^,) in Cork. 



Description of employment. 



Bailway workshop : 

Foreman, machinist $12 16 

Bnginefltter 9 73 

Carnage bnilder 9 78 

Carriage painter 7 79 

Carriage trimmer j 7 79 

Storekeeper I 7 30 

Traffic superintendent 17 06 

Locomotive superintendent ! 17 03 

Bnginedrlver 13 38 



Average 
wages. I 



Description of employment. 



Engine fireman 

Cleaner 

Guard -w 

Porter 

Station master , 

Ticket issuer 

Railway police (at station) 

Linemen , 

Laborers 



Average 


wages. 


$6 81 


1 4 13 


657 


4 38 


9 73 


8 52 


4 86 


5 84 


8 05 



vn. — Ship-yards and ship-building in Ireland. 

Wages paid per week of 56 hours in ship-yards — distinguishing between iron and wood ship- 
building — in Cork, 



Description of employment. 



'Average 
wages. 



IBOM. 

Draftsman 

Foreman 

Boiler-makers 

Helpers 

Platers 

Helpers'. 

Joiners 

naekvmith 





Description of employment. 



Ibo5— Continued. 

Riveters 

Helpers 

WOOD. 

Draftsman 

Foreman 

Carpenters 

Riegers 

Sau-makers 

Blacksmith 

Striker 



Average 
wages. 



$8 03 
4 3d 



17 03 
13 3d 
8 03 
8 03 
8 03 
8 03 
4 U 
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vni. — Seamen's wages in Ireland. 

Wages paid per month to seamen (officers and men) — distinguishing between ocean, coast and 

river navigation^ and between sail and steam — in Cork, 



Deaor^tUm of employment. 



BAii/— ocauH/ 



Captain 

First officer... 
Second officer. 
Boatswain ... 
Carpenter .... 
Seamen 



8TBA1I— COABTDfO.t 



Captain , 

First officer.... 
Second officer. 
First engineer , 



Average 


wages. 


$48 66 


88 93 


84 07 


29 20 


24 33 


19 47 


68 18 


48 66 


34 07 


58 40 



Description of employment. 



Stbam— coiL0TiHO>-Continaed. 

Second engineer 

Boatswain 

Carpenter 

Seamen 



BTBAM— BIYXB.: 



Captain — 
Engineer .. 
Fireman ... 
Trimmer. . . 
Steersman . 
Deck-hand. 



Average 


wages. 


$38 98 


84 07 


24 38 


19 47 


978 


973 


684 


462 


684 


488 



*Withboud. 



t Without board. 



t Per week of 70 hoars, without board. 



EK.— Shop wages in Ireland. 

Wages paid per week of 60 hours in dry goods and grocery sioreSf wholesale or retail, to 

males and females, in Cork. 



Description of employment. 



WHOLXaALI (WITHOUT BOARD). 

Vales: 




Book- 

Assistanf book-keeper. 

Counter hands (shop) . 

Porters*. 

Boys (messengers) — 
Females: 

Book-keeper 

Assistant 



Average 
wages. 



$14 60 
12 16 

7 30 

8 62 
3 89 

1 94 

608 

2 92 



Description of employment. 



Average 



WnouLSAUi (WITHOUT BOARD)— Cont'd. 



Females: 

Counter hands. 
Junior hands . . 



UBTAIL (WFTH BOARD). 



Shop assistants : 

Males 

Females 



$3 65 
1 70 



4 86 
1 94 



X. — Household wages in towns and cities in Ireland. 

Wages paid per year, with hoard, to household servants (towns and cities) in Cork, 



Des<»lption of employment. 



Cook 

Housemaids 
Botlers 



Average 
wages. 



$77 86 
38 93 
97 33 



Description of employment. 



Nursery maids 
Laundresses . . . 



Average 
wages. 



$29 20 
29 20 



XI. — ^Agricultural wages in Ireland. 

Wages paid per year to agricultural laborers and household (country) servants in Cork 

County. 



Description of emplo3rment. 



Plowman, with board and lodging. 



Plowman, without board and lodging — 
Laborer (male), with board and lodging. . 

llodg- 



liAborer (male), without boai-d and 
ing 




Description of emplo3rment. 



Laborer (female) , with board and lodging . 
Laborer (female), without board and 

lodging 

Dairy-maids, with board and lodging. . . 
Dairy-maids, without board and lodgmg. 



Average 
wages. 



\ 



$48 66 

68 66 
48 66 
58 40 
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XII. — Corporation employes in Ireland. 

Wages paid per week of 56 hours to the corporation emplasfA in the city of Cork. 



Deflcription of eiDplo3nnrat. 



Average 
wages. 



Inspeoton: 

Sanitary 

Hackney oabs 

Chief fire bngade 

Kembers of fire brigade. 
Corporation policemen . . . 

Laborers 

Watchmen 

Teamsters 

Stone-breakers 



I 



$9 73 

8 S2 

10 94 

5 eo 

6 08 
4 38 
4 38 
4 38 
2 43 



Description of employment 



i Superintendent soavmiger 

I 

I COBPOSATIOH WATKR-WORKft. 



Arerage 
wages. 



I Engineer (per year) 

' Assistant engineer (per year) . 

' Clerk (per year) 

I Laborers (per week) , 



98 S2 



978 80 

389 82 

291 99 

4 88 



The mayor receives a salary of £600 ($2,019.90) per year, £100 ($486.65) of which is understood to 
be for ohmtable and other snbscriptions ; the town clerk's sidary is £800 ($3,808.20) ; and the city en- 
gineer's £300 ($1,459.05). 

XV. — Printers and printing-offices in Ireland. 

statement showing the wages paid per week of 48 hours to printers (oompositors, pressment 

proof-readers, ^c.) in Cork, 



Description of employment. 



Average 
wages. 



V MSWBPAPBR 07FICB8 

Compositors 

Kacninemen 

Proof-readers 

Pressmen... 

Boys 



$9 73 

12 16 

9 78 

5 85 

2 43 



Description of employment. 



JOB-PRDrriNO OFFICSS. 

Jooineymen 

Paper-rulers (machine) 

Binders, trimmers, Sco. : 

Males 

Females 



Average 
wagea. 



$7 80 
681 

780 
1 46 



FRAJVCE. 



lu the production of machinery France is becoming eminent, and in 
this branch of industry especially the advance in wages is marked. In 
reporting on the relative cost of the manufacture of machinery in Eng- 
land and France, the consul at Kouen says : 

For the last few years labor has been at about the same price in 
England as in France. The cost of labor has remained stationary 
in England [it has rather decreased, a« has been seen] while it has 
advanced in France 20 to 25 per cent. 

As an illustration of this increase of the rates of wages in France, the 
following trades have been selected as representing the highest wages 
paid in both France and England: 

Weekly wages in France and England in 1884. 



Ocoapations. 



Blacksmiths — 

Potters 

Cabinet-makers 
Furriers 



Lithographers 
Millwrights ... 
Glass-makers.. 
Glass-blowers 
Carpenters ... 



SBgiavers. 
^ ralei 

•ad harness makers. 




' France. 


England. 


$7 90 


$7 8U 


11 58 


9 50 


7 90 


8 80 


8 GO 


8 60 


9 00 


8 50 


9 80 


8 70 


! 965 


8 48 


1 12 75 


9 00 


11 00 


8 76 


18 00 


824 


12 45 


8 00 


11 87 




7 25 


7 80 
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The foregoing are« of course, only speciaf cases where wages are higher 
in France than in ^England. While the advance in the former country 
has been evident in almost every branch of business, the wages in gen- 
eral, in mills, factories, &c., are still much higher in England than in 
France. 



, BOEDEAUX. 

The consul at this very important trade center of France has fur- 
nished two interesting reports^ one introductory and special, the other 
general. The first, being pertinent to this letter, is largely drawn upon 
for the review of the trade conditions of the district. 

Consul Eoosevelt asserts that all able-bodied men having no family 
charges can earn sufficient wages to secure the necessaries of life, while 
steady, skilled workmen can save modest competencies for old age. The 
Bordeaux workmen, when single, usually live from hand to mouth, in- 
dulging in dissipation while their earnings last. The deleterious habit 
of spending "blue Monday" in dissipation, which prevails to such a 
degree throughout many portions of continental Europe, is general in 
Bordeaux. Unlike the laborers in other portions of France, the work- 
men of Bordeaux are described by the consul as being improvident, 
spending without a thought of the foture. 

After marriage they are said to lead more regular lives, the wives 
working equally with their husbands. Through the greatest frugality 
comparative comfort is attained at home and small savings find their 
way to the banks. When there are children, the mothers take them to 
the nearest asylums, these being institutions somewhat on the plan of 
the German kindergartens, where the infants are cared for by competent 
' attendants, at a cost of one cent each per diem, without food. 

The workpeople's food consists of soup made from vegetables or 
bones, or the cheapest cuts from the butcher's stalls, bread, cheap veg- 
etables, and coarse wine. Single workmen eat their meals at caf(6s, 
where for 16 or 20 cents they get what the consul describes as " a stew 
made of cheap and not always fresh meat, old vegetables, bread, and a 
bottle of wine, at least a horrible beverage made from a mixture of 
alcohol, water, and logwood, or any other coloring matter, called wine.^ 
These restaurants, adds the cousul, being the resort of all the unem- 
ployed, are dangerous alike to health and morals. 

The Bordeaux workmen are generally slow in execution, unless when 
engaged on piece-work. Their trade systems are primitive, work being 
accomplished with great attention to cumbersome details, and without 
the combination and division of labor, or the mechanical appliances 
which are recognized by the trades in the United States as almost in- 
dispensable. Everything is accomplished on the principle of individual 
labor ; hence the artisans only excel in those trades which afford scope 
for individuality, such as stone and wood carving, house painting, orua- 
mental cabinet-work, and decoration. 

A family, however numerous, seldom rents more than two rooms, 
which cost on an average $3 per month. The expenses for clothing 
would be very reasonable were the working-people satisfied to dress ac- 
cording to their wages. 

Of female labor in the Bordeaux district Gonsul Roosevelt deals at 
Bome length, and in a very interesting manner. He estimates the total 
number of female laborers in his district at nearly 62,000, of whom 
20,000 are engaged in agricultural labor, and 12,500 in manufacturing 
and mechanical. He estimates their monthly earnings as averaging 
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aboat $12. They are healthy and industrious. Women employed in 
factories and mills are for the most part uneducated, not one in five 
hundred being able to write her name. 

The following statement, prepared by Mr. Eoosevelt, shows the aver- 
age daily wages, without board, earned by the laboring classes of Bor- 
deaux : 

Daily wages of the laboring class in Bordeaux (without hoard). 



Oooiipfttion. 



Men. 



Women. 



Children. 



Bakers ~ 

Barbers — ^hair-dreaaera 

Baaket-makera 

Biacait-makera *. 

Blaoksmitha 

Boiler-makera 

Bookbinders 

Brewera 

Brick and tile makers 

Broom-makera 

Botchera* 

Cabinet-makera 

Canned-gooda makera 

Candle-makers 

Capsule-makera 

Card paper box makera 

Carpentera 

Carriage-makera 

Caae-makera 

Chair-makera 

Chinaware-makera 

Confectionera 

Coopers 

Coppersmiths 

CorK-makers 

Crystal- glass makera 

Cotlors 

Dressmakers : 

Drj'-goods clerks 

Dyers 



$0 07 to 10 97 



58 
67 
58 
48 
80 
80 
29 
39 
48 



97 
97 
77 
35 
97 
97 
01 
77 
77 



10 24 
10 29 to 39 



29 to 84 
24 48 
24 89 



67 to 1 

87 
58 
67 



58 
90 
6T 
58 
68 
77 
48 
58 
67 
48 
67 



15 
97 
97 
77 
97 
16 
20 
97 
67 
98 
67 
87 
68 
77 
68 
87 



Embroiderera 

Engravers 

Flower-makers 

Fonnders 

Gardeners 

Gaa-fittera 

Gilders on wood . . . 

Glaas-blowera 

Hatters 

Hamoss-makera . . . 
House-buildera. . . . 
Implement-makera 

Iron-workera 

Jewelers 

Lace-makera 

Laandrosses 

Lime- workers 

Liqnor-makera .... 

List-makers 

Lithographers 

Locksmiths 

Haaons 

Mechaniciana 

Millws 

Nail-makera 

Oil refiners 

Painters 

Paper-makers 

Paper-hangers 

Pastry coolui ;. 

Plasterera 

Plumbers. 

PotUTs. 

Printers 

Qoarrymen 

Boof-tilers 

Bope-roakers 

Bosin-makera 

Sail-maken 



58 to 67 
67 97 



96 



77 
80 
67 
97 
97 
58 
62 
67 
77 
87 
67 



to 



97 
97 
97 
15 
15 
15 
15 
77 
97 
96 
15 



48 
67 

87 
58 

97 
48 
77 
58 
67 
89 
77 
67 

1 00 

87 
48 
67 
48 
48 
87 



to 



87 
15 
48 
97 
87 
77 
15 
87 
97 
15 
97 
87 
87 
77 
97 
20 
67 
16 
77 
77 
77 
87 
97 



29 
29 to 67 
29 89 





29 


to 89 


89 


48 


29 


89 




48 



19 to 28 



29 to 48 



29 
89 

48 



89 
80 



40 to 60 



$0 10 

10 

10 24 to 89 



24 to 29 
84 89 
89 48 



89 
89 



35 to 60 
80 50 



14 to 29 



14 to 88 



19 
89 to 48 
29 
10 
10 
14 



89 
39 
29 
29 



10 to 19 



19 

19 

ii 'to"'48 



24 to 29 

10 29 

20 89 

18 29 

19 28 
10 20 



29 


• • • « 

to 


80 
84 
80 


10 


to 


80 


14 


to 


10 
48 






"29 


• • • • 

to 


*80' 


20* 

10 


to 


80 
20 
10 


29 


to 


80 




10 


to 


10 


19 


to 


67 


20 
















20 


to 


48 


10 


to 


10 






... 




20 


to 


84 
80 
30 


14 
10 
10 


to 


10 
20 
20 



*|19. 80 per month with board or $38 withoat. 
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Daily wag€B of the ldb(mng daw in Bardeiaux {wilhout hoard)— Contmned, 



OooupftUon. 


Men. 


Women. 


Children. 


MTi,.,,., 


$0 39 10 97 


10 89 
$0 80 to 40 


$0 14 $0 90 


itTMMilMI , 


ton... 


1 20 to 1 50 
67 97 
29 44 
58 97 
97 1 15 
90 97 
77 97 
77 87 
48 97 
58 1 15 
60 1 10 
87 
87 97 
67 87 
67 97 
80 97 
67 1 15 
67 97 
70 80 




mildflTi 






Buikfln 


29 to 44 
89 48 




iftken 


19 


mnftb* , 




*Otttt0IS ............................................... 




19 


.makers 




19 


'-nAiien 






MP§, 


29' 

19 to 29 




ns 




litbs 


14 to 19 


nakfm 




14 








in in wood 








29 to 89 
19 89 




Isteren 




bfiii^k«n 




Iriffhts 




14 to 19 


ten 


29 to 48 









Average price of bread, flour , meaty eggs and vegetables in Bordeaux, 



Articles. 



I: 

irst onality per ponnd. . 

Msondqunirty do 

I do 

Int qnslity do 

icond qoality do 

r: 

Irst quality do 

MMma quality do 

:ena per pair . . 

ige per head.. 



Valne. 



$0 04 
03 
10 

30 
24 

40 
85 

10 60tol 64 
15 



Articles. 



Coffee per pound. 

EsKS per dozen . 

Flour: 

First quality per pound. 

Second quality ... per ponnd. 

Milk per quart. 

Mutton per pound. 

Peas (green) do... 

Pork do. . . 

Potatoes do... 

Sugar do... 

Veal do... 



Yalne. 



$0 89to$0 54 


24 


80 




06 




08 




04 


20 to 26 


10 


16 


14 


20 


06 


10 


11 


18 




26 



MARSEILLES. 

be working people of Marseilles and Soatbem France are described 
Oonsnl Mason as patient steady, plodding industrials, as a rule 
ing something each year from their earnings, and investing it in a 
e house or patch of ground. They are a blithe, light-hearted peo- 
whose pleasures are simple and inexpensive. Among these South- 
French laborers drunkenness is almost unknown, alcoholic liquors 
ig rarely used by the rural population. 

JiVi the exception of the building trades, labor is unorganized in 
them France ; neither are there any co-operative societies such as 
30 large a place in labor economy in Germany and Switzerland, 
[any mutual life-insurance and protective associations exist, which 
a pension after a certain number of years of membership, or after 
members have reached a certain age. 

he question of wages and strikes is largely controlled by the 50,000 
ians who live in Marseilles. These people, who do not join the 
nch trades unions, work for far less wages and live on simpler and 
»per food than the French working classes, and no strike can be sue- 
)ful while these Italians stand ready to siccept work upon wages 
ch the native workmen refuse. 
iTomen are employed in mills, factories and mines in large numbers. 
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In agricultural labor the wires and daughters take an active part, al- 
though they are not compelled to plow or carry heavy burdens as women 
do in other parts of Europe. There are many female teachers, telegraph 
operators, musicians, clerks and saleswomen. All laundry work, as well 
as most of the huckstering, is done by women. It is recorded by the 
consul that when men and women are employed in the same establish- 
ment, the latter are always assigned to the lighter and more delicate 
kinds of labor. The women of Southern France are less educated than 
the men, but as primary education is now compulsory the rising genera- 
tion will be more favorably provided for in this regard. 

The rates of wages and prices of provisions prevailing in the district 
of Marseilles will be found in the recapitulatory statements for all 
Prance. 



EHEIMS. 

The working classes of the district of Bheims are said by Consul Fria- 
ble in his very interesting report to be steady, trustworthy, and will- 
ing to work when there is work for them to do. Saving is general 
wherever saving is possible, economy being the prevailing idea in every 
French household. The low rates of wages and the absence of poor- 
laws render it necessary for all the members of a laboring man's family 
to earn something, no matter how little. Display and extravagance are 
unknown among the people. 

The feeling between employ^ and employer seems to be one of antag- 
onism held in abeyance. The employers have very little in common with 
their employes, and the latter go to their work solely from necessity and 
with little feeling of cordiality toward the former. 

There are no labor organizations in Bheims, and strikes are unusual, 
only one having taken place during the last twenty years. 

There is a co-operative society having thirty stores throughout the 
city. It is admirably conducted, and enables the working people to pur- 
chase their provisions at a saving of from 10 to 25 per cent. The loss 
of trade occasioned thereby is severely felt by the regular dealers. 

The condition of the working people of Bheims is one of hardship, 
and nothing but their ceaseless industry and economy enable them to 
make ends meet. The consul's interview with a representative working- 
man in one of the great woolen mills of the district will give a fair 
illustration of how employed labor lives in that city : 

A mechanic in a woolen mill; 42 years of age; has a wife and 
two children ; earns 77 cents per day, which is 10 to 20 per cent. 
more than is earned by general workmen ; works 12 hours per day; 
exercises the strictest economy in order to get along, although he 
is better iixed than most workingmen ; his wife works in the mill 
also, and earns 48J cents per day ; works every day in the year, 
Sundays included, which yields a wage of $251.78 ; his wife works 
305 days in the year, which yields a wage of $147.16, a united wage 
earning of $428.94. Family expenses: Bent, $38.60; clothing, 
$63.69; food and fuel, $315.75; personal tax, 48 cents; sooie^ 
dues, $4.83 ; balance for incidentals, $5.59 ; total, $428.94. Meals : 
A cup of coffee and a piece of bread for breakfast ; soup, made from 
salt pork or horse flesh, or cheap beef, and vegetables and bread ; 
supper, bread and potatoes, and what is left of the dinner. 
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This is a better dietary than is common to the laborers, many of 
whom have only dry bread and an apple, with perhaps a piece of cheese, 
while many others have only bread and water. 

Most laborers live in this manner : 

In the morning (before going to work) a piece of bread and 2 
cents' worth of brandy ; at breakfast, bread crumbed into a basin 
of coffee; for dinner, a piece of bread and cheese, or an apple, and 
a gill of red wine : for sapper, a piece of bread and a little sansage, 
oi* oftener only a herring and a cup of coffee. A meat and vegeta- 
ble meal is indulged in only on Sunday. 

In regard to female labor Gonsul Frisbie reports that mill-life seen 
in its best light is not a happy one. The operatives have no leisure 
time and very little personal enjoyment, for when, after their day's 
labor, they return to their homes, they must then perform their house- 
hold duties. Their only recreation is an occasional holiday, when the 
mills are closed. The family circle does not exist in the sense in which 
it is known and appreciated by the working people of the United States. 

The infiant children of the mill employes are put out to be taken care 
of at small compensation; their illegitimate children, of which the 
consul says there is always a large number, are generally provided for 
by the Government. 

It is a matter of deep regret that the tendency to immorality among 
the working class is increasing, as is shown by the large percentage of 
illegitimate births. While the consul attributes this partly to the so- 
cial condition of the operatives, which produces similar results else- 
where, he gives as its chief reason the fact that infidelity is taking 
possession of these people. 



EOUBN. 

In reporting on the industries of his district Consul Williams says 
that many factories had to close on account of the competition of for- 
eign countries. It is reported, however, that under the protecting hand 
of the Bepublic these works are being reopened with more favorable 
prospects. 

While some industrial establishments are closed in Bouen, others are 
reported as in a flourishing condition, notably those engaged in the 
manufEU^ture of machinery for printing, bleaching and coloring cottons 
for home demand. 

Ootton spinning and weaving is one of the chief industries of the Rouen 
district, the hand-loom still being largely used. The number of work- 
days in cotton spinning and weaving is estimated at 300 per year, and 
daily wages as follows : 



OoonpatloiL 


Spinning. 


Weaving. 


^kOXflDDttD •••■••«•• • •••••• ••••••••■•»••••••■••«•■•••■■••■»• ••••■•••••••■••■•••• 


•1 16 
78 
48 
66 
87 
85 
82 
83 


11 16 
68 


Sf^lflr workmen............. ..r....... 


WorkmflD from ftfteon to twontj'One yean of Ago 


89 


Ia1mmm»"» ■n4 tMumtfln .*......". T 


66 


Firemen.... 


87 


Women 


68 


Boys 


84 


Glrie 


86 







Cotton printing is another important industry, employing no fewer 
than 3,000 work-people. Hie wages in these print works range from a 
minimum rate of 68 cents to a maximum of 97 ceutai^Td^^. 
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of webbinir for belts, an indostry almofit peculiar to 
Msp4oT9 frt>oi 5.000 to 61.000 men, women and childien. 

Ii :£!$ coci5;iLir district are situated the well-known woolen-manofac- 
txri.2i c^rzrer^ Elbexif and Loaviers, the former employing 24,000 work- 
wW9:tr. Jkcd the Uner S«000. Here ako are the cities of Amiens, which 
sapfOhfr ihie Uaitt^ States with large quantities of Utrecht velvets, used 
dijedr in uphoisrering wii^: Bonbaix, in and around which 170,000 
work-pcopte an^ en^ra^^l in the cotton and woolen manuflEUstures; and 
Calus^ with its vast tuUe manufacture, running 1,500 looms, employ- 
:!i^ iz rhft fAcrorws 10.000 m^k and women, and producing $12,000,000 
worch of Lbci^ aanoally. of which Consul Williams says that more than 
^Bie^^Kith s$ exfKirted to the United States. Hie Calais lace factories 
ran cifh; and day. Sundays and holidays excepted. The workmen 
divSie :hi^ day into four watches of six hours each. 

11^K>^ are Nf«ides these factories many machine shops, planing 
MiGs^ dt^. The English have large interests in these works, both as 
l«ik^I^ror$ and fuzmshers of the raw material. 

Lille and Dieppe, two busy manufacturing centers, are also within 
;h^ R«MieD consular district, the former employing 12,000 workmen, and 
ih^ ti>ttt<vo mannfartories in the latter giving employment to over 1,200 

Taken as a whole* the consular district of Rouen may be said to be 
<«e o^ the busier in all France, representing, as it does, all the ad- 
raaced vann^icmres. in which France stands pre-eminent. 

i\<isal WilliAins reports that the workmen of his district are indus- 
:rKM8sv ttn^l and »ber, the industry and thrift of the women being 
pcvTVYiH^r. although the hi|^ prices of food and wine have caused a 
{T^aier consumption of spirituous drinks. 

Wi>aM« are employed in almost every caUing, from agriculture to 
^xv>^ cVduiin^. Tbey ar^ genenJly the cashiers and book-keepers in 
^^>^^ odiSiHS^ ry'^iauraiDits^ and many wholesale establishments. Female 
U\>r asad fi«ale CKVitioI exert a very salutary influence upon the credit 
dUNt iw^M^.iy <a the district. Many of the most successful business 
e^aiv^shwecxs^ in PtaiM^ ar^ under the direction of the widows of the 
tvYtttCf Jv^^v:ieto^R. 

S^\ :;ic :s ^>ae ^.tf the KMN^ting principles of the workpeople, and all— 
KK^:u WKVK^^w. Ni\vs acKt irirls— are taught the eocmomy of helping to swell 

The h>elitij: be(wv<»n the enployers and the employed is good, and 
j:rtevaiKVs aiv usually »wled by mutual concession. 



vV.v<<n»* H 'W W 



»llvl'A^^ nLAtXA' 



I 
<«toM KiOkoonL) 










Hhcdms. 
(72 boon.) 



An 



k«m) 


1 




t 
1 

1 






m» 


fiO 


^^ 


l^ 


S 10 


28» 


498 
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989 


• M 
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679 


S«7 


tH 


989 



$5 74 
8 18 
538 
883 
684 
888 
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Average wageipaidper week in JFV'aik)»--Continaed. 



Oooapfttioiis. 



BuiLDnro tsadib— Contliiiied. 

fflatera— only tile rooISi 

Boofen 

Teod«n 

Flnmben 

AasUtuits 

Carpenters 

OM-fltten 



Bakers (per month, with fbod and lodging).. 
Blacksmiths ...^ 

Strikers 

Book-hinders 

Briek-makers 

Brewers: 

Men •.... 

Women 

Butehers 

Braes foenders 

Cabinetmakers 

Ccmfeetioaen 

Cfgar-makers 

Coopers 

Cotiers 

INstiUers 

Bttrers: 

Cab 

Draymen aad teamsters 

Cab, carriage, ±o 

^ Streipt railways 

layers ...................................... 



VsnierB... 
Gardeners 



Jewelers 

Labofers, porters, fte 

Uthograpners 

HiUw^bts 

Kail>makers (hand) 

Potters 

Printers 

Teachers (pnbllo schools) . . 
Saddle and harness makers. 
Sail-makers: 

Ken 

W omen . ................ 

Steyedores 

Taoners 

Tailors 

Telegraph operators 

Tinsmiths 

Weavers (oatside of mills) . 



Bouen. 



16 

• 
8 
6 

4 
7 
7 



M 
M 
47 
M 
05 
60 
00 



toll 68 
600 
600 
6 18 
600 

600 



*2 66 
760 
790 



600 
6M 
676 
676 

670 



4 72 
600 
8 76 
860 



6 

6 
6 



00 
70 
70 
880 
600 
00 
80 








6 10 
750 

10 00 

7 26 



} 



7»J 

86 
M 
00 



800 
600 
208 



Mar- 
soUles. 
(60 to 84 
(hoars.) 



15 21 
8 47 
670 



570 
8 47 
468 
621 

405 
2 61 
2 70 
606 
570 



8 47 
606 
670 



640 
7 68 



4 82 

4 es 

8 10 



5 
6 
6 
6 



70 
21 
70 
70 



8 47 
8 10 



405 
687 
488 
579 

695 
290 
♦5 79 
5 79 
463 



5 21 



Bordeaux. 
(60 hours.) 



$4 21 
4 21 

8 10 
644 
288 
6 10 
490 



Kheims. 
(72 hours.) 



6 66 
668 
522 
484 

802 



405 
5 06 
4 85 
454 
8 81 
444 
888 



820 
5 11 
82 
66 
64 
87 
44 
02 
52 
19 
16 
90 
89 
8 68 
484 
18 
06 
16 
75 



4 
4 
4 
6 
6 
4 
4 
6 
5 
4 
5 



4 

6 
6 

4 



5 »^| 

53 ' 

3 93 < 

4 81 I 

5 87 . 

483 ; 

4 42 



$5 79 
5 79 
484 
5 79 

4 05 
688 

5 79 



*6 96 
6 79 



468 
5 21 

»4 68 



t2 82 
7 64 
5 79 

♦1 45 



63 
63 



405 
*8 08 

3 76 

4 05 
6 66 
6 08 
4 
5 
5 
5 
2 
5 



79 
79 
21 
82 
79 



All 
France. 



4 92 



05 
63 



5 79 I 



$5 
5 
3 
6 
3 
6 
6 



65 
65 
64 
10 
61 
20 
07 



581 
4 72 
6 17 
582 

443 



6 
6 
4 
4 
5 
5 
7 



54 

14 
85 

60 
58 
16 
06 



4 
5 
4 
4 
4 
7 
7 
5 
5 
5 



80 
57 
82 
47 
83 
35 
00 
11 
50 
89 
624 

3 98 
7 07 

6 74 
484 

4 78 
664 

7 00 

5 70 



604 

2 90 
72 
18 
02 

6 92 
5 46 

3 23 



6 
5 
5 



* With bond and todglng. 



t With board. 
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U.— Faotorieb, tollb, etc. 

Wagmpaidper w«k of 60 imr* infitatorUi or Mill* in ManeOki. 



Dnarlptlon of emptDyinen 



OudlM.t)rilow 

Cork nwDDbotim 

Curraiand bag mikort... 



Gu DwdiiDerj (naoiibatDrai. . 
Olm moken 

Jloniing-mlllt 



xttrd ftauubet 
maDiiflHitimn. 



utarisin 

labetimDgl .. 




Mbo. Women. Boys. 



'Hen. Women. Bora- 



Men. Wamen. Boy*. 



« 




I u 

B81 


'I'i 


2»1 


1™ 


Vi 


173 
I IS 


17S 


lis 


171 


..'" 


2 31 


lis 



* Seran boon par d*j inilda, ID faonn par d^ oatalda. 
Wagttpaidpw tutt of 7S hmr* infaoloriM and ailt* ta BMmt. 



Daaoriptloii of emplajnaDt. 




WooLm lOLLa— Continnsd. 



Hindcn In pi^adng-n 

W^ert , „ 

Weaven {Oumal marinoa) . . . 
Weavora (donble a'-' 

submen) .. 



Waattpaii ptr day (mwt of 66 houn) in faetoria and alU* it* Smut,. 




Deamlpllni of ampk> jnant. 


ATsnga 

wagaa. 


SaMriptlanofaoploTnuait. 


w^gea. 


WIATMB. 


•°!S 


WBAVMB-ConUnned. 


tl IS 




1 oe 

M 
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m.— FOT7in>RIE8, MA0HINE-8H0PS AND IRONWORKS. 

Wages paid per week of 60 hours in foundries, maohine^hops, and iron^works in the depart- 
• mento of the Gironde, Eouen, and Marseilles. 



Detoilpfeioin of employment. 



DBPAITMSIIT OF OBOHDB. 

(FoondrlM, mAohine^hopa, and iron- 
worka.) 

Boflei^makera 

mm«Vf|«itliM 

Foremen (meohine-diope) 

Foremen in foondries ioA iron- works. . . 

Moldere 

MaohinisU 

Pattern-makers 

Smelters 

Strikers 

Tool-makers 

Laborers 



BOUXH. 

(Famaoes and fbnndries.) 



960 men 
35 boys. 



Average 


wages. 


$5 40 


506 


18 21 


10 22 


5 11 


7 43 


il 


7 10 


805 


8 41 


3 48 


6 10 


234 



Desoription of employment. 






MABSKILLKS. 



(Fonndries, maohine^o]Mi, and 

works.) 
Foundries : 

Smelters 

Holders 

Assistant molders 

Finishers 

Laborers and tenders 

Boys 

Machine-shops : 

Blaoksmitns 

A di asters 

Boiler-makers 

Painters 

Carpenters 



iron- 



Average 
wages. 



$5 70 



52 
80 
63 
8 47 
06 



7 
5 
4 



4 

5 
4 

4 
5 



85 
07 
63 
82 
60 



The only iron-blast ftimaoe oompany in the Marseilles district absolutely reftises to give any infor- 
mation oonoeming wages. 

IV.— Glass-worb:ers. 

Wages paid per week of 72 hours to glass-workers in Marseilles, 



Description of employment. 



BOTTLB MAVUFACTUBX. 



One j»ng of workmen : 






Helper, first class 

Helper, second dass (boy) 
Canier 



Average 
wages. 



$12 00 

'7 53 

2 00 

1 25 



Description of employment. 



BoTTLK MANUFACTUBB— Continoed. 

One gang of workmen— Continued : 

Water-carriers (two) 

Fixers (two) 

Foremen (one to six or eight gangs) 
Smelter (one to six or eight gangs) . 



Average 
wages. 



$0 35 
1 25 
7 53 
7 53 



WhOe the above are given as the average wages earned, the *' gang " is really paid by the piece, as 
follows : Per hundred bottles : blower, 28 cents ; first helper, 16 cents ; second helper, 7 cents; carrier, 
3 cents ; water-carriers, mills ; fixers, 3 cents ; foremen and smelten), 2 cents. 

In the manufacture of glassware the wage returns are given as follows : Men, $0.65 ; boys, $5.61, 
per week. 

Wages paid per week of (iO hours to glass-workers in liheims and deparimetU of Gironde. 



Description of employment. 



BHIIMB. 

Blowers 

Assistants 

Stokers 

Assistants 

Ordinsry workmen 

Packers 

Blacksmiths 

Assistants 

Common laborers 



Average 


wages. 


$12 70 


7 06 


5 78 


5 30 


5 70 


3 84 


6 76 


4 08 


348 



Desoription of omploymeut. 



DBPABTIOKT OF OIBOXDB. 

Blowers (colored bottles) 

Blowers (white bottles and jars) 

Clerks 

Decorators 

Firemen 

Laborers 

Melters - . . .' 

Packers 

Sorters 

Testers 



Average 
wages. 



$12 12 
7 40 

4 63 

5 70 
5 11 
3 06 
5 11 
3 06 
3 06 
3 06 
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v.— Mines and mining 

Wages paid per week of 66 hours in and in connection with mines in Bouen. 



Desoription of employment. 



Miner: 
Coal. 
Stone 
Iron.. 



Average 
wages. 



$3 00 
522 
4 02 



Wages paid per week o/66 hours in and in connection toithquarries in the department of Owvnde. 


Description of employment 


Average 
wages. 


Description of employment. 


Average 
wages. 


Drillers 


$8 82 
27 
848 


Mine fletters ...,-,.,.... 


$3 50 


Fovemen ••.•■. >'r...«..>.r..T-..»-..T'r...T 


Stone catters 


3 72 


Hand-barrow and orow-bar laborers 







Wages paid per week of 42 and 60 hours in and in connection with coal mines in the district 

of Marseilles, 



Description of employment 



In the mines (42 hoars) : 

Miners 

Boys 



Average 
wages. 



$3 85 
8 47 



Description of employment 



Outside the mines (00 hoars) : 

Women 

Boys 



Average 
wages. 



$1 78 
1 15 



VI. — ^Railway emploti^s. 

Wages paid per month to railway employ^ in Bheims, 



Description of employment. 



Bngine drivers 

Stokers 

Condactors 

Brakemen 

Chief station masters. . 

Assistants — ..... 

Watchmen 

Chief baggage masters 

Assistants 

Foremen of the porters 
Porters and servants . . 
Overseers of workmen . 

Freight agents 

Chlefli of engine depots 



Average 


wages. 


$24 18 


24 13 


24 13 


20 01 


24 13 


21 54 


10 30 


10 30 


16 10 


24 13 


10 30 


21 71 


24 13 


28 05 




Chiefs of bareaas 

Head clerks 

Assistant clerks ■ 

Telegraph operators 

Lampists 

Switchmen 

Cuntrollers 

Ticket agents 

Yard masters 

Chiefs of constrnction gangs 

Chief of masonry 

Trackmen — 

Greasers and cleaners 



Average 
wages. 



$28 05 
21 54 
10 80 
21 54 
19 80 
21 54 
88 96 
19 80 
28 95 
21 54 
28 95 
14 48 
580 



Wages paid per month to railway employ^ (those engaged about stations, as well as those en- 
gaged on the engines and ears, linm^n, railroad laoorers, ^o. ) in department of Gironde, 



Desoriptioii of employment. 



Baggagemen 

Brakemen ............................. 

Chiefs of baggage 

Chiefs of bareaos — 

Chief clerks 

ChieCi of stations : 

In cities 

In towns 

Chiefs of workmen 

Chiafs of the porters 

^defs of the freight and engine depots 

Inotors 




Average 


wages. 


$27 20 


15 00 


20 84 


65 18 


48 66 


62 30 


25 26 


25 26 


25 26 


54 86 


24 30 


28 06 


28 84 



Description of employment 



Engine drivers (engineers) 

EmpIoy68 at telegraph stations 

Greasers 

Lampists * 

Overseers of workmen 

Porters and servants 

Signalmen 

Stokers (firemen) 

Switchmen 

Ticket agents : 

Male 

Female 

Watchmen and trackmen 

Workmen 



Average 
wages. 



$34 20 
23 21 
18 95 
18 95 

18 95 
28 28 
25 36 

19 90 
18 95 

84 01 
10 96 
23 23 
17 19 
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Wage§ paid per numth to railway employ^ (those engaged about alaiionSj as well as those 
enge^ed on ike enginee and oars, linemen, railroad laborers, 4'c.) in Rouen. 



Beteriptlon of employment. 



Trajfifi dtpartmenL 

Station maetere per month.. 

Station clerks do — 

Portera do — 

Fointmen do — 

Gnarda do — 

Brakeamen...... ....••...do... 

Ways and towks department. 

Diatriet enperintendents — per month . . 

Aiaiatant aapeiintendents do — 

Clerka do... 

Draftamen do 

Foreman platdayer do — 

Platelayers do... 

XoeomotiM, carriagt, and wagen depart- 
ment. 

Foremen of ronning (sheds) : 

Salary per month. 

Prenuoms do... 

Engine driTers : 

Salary do — 

Premlama do... 



Average 
wages, j 



•63 00 


85 00 


19 00 


27 00 


23 50 


25 00 


75 00 


40 00 


87 00 


37 00 1 


87 00 


17 00 


82 50 


15 00 


39 50 


8 50 





Description of employment. 



Locomotive, carriage, and wagon depart- 
ment — Continued. 

Firemen: 

Wages per month. 

Piemiums do... 

Greasers do . . . 

Cleaners per day- 

Foremen iu the works per month. 

Draftsmen do... 

Clerks do . . . 

Smiths per day. 

Strikers do... 

Fitters do... 

Tnr nors do . - . 

Machinemen do . . . 

Ereoters do... 

Boiler-makers do . . . 

Coppersmiths do. . . 

Joiners do . . . 

Trimmers do... 

Painters do... 

Molders do... 

Pattern-makers do. . . 

Masons do. . . 

Lal)orers do... 



'Average 
I wages. 



$26 00 


850 


27 00 


70 


57 50 


57 60 


62 50 


1 20 


66 


1 00 


1 00 


85 


1 15 


1 20 


1 10 


] 00 


05 


1 00 


1 00 


1 30 


1 00 


70 



VII. — Ship- YARDS and ship-building. 

Wages paid per week of 60 hours in ship-yards — distinguishing between iron and wood ship- 
ouilding — in the district of Marseilles and the department of Gironde. 



Description of employment. 



lfAROTn.T.M. 

Inni'Ship building : 

Lathe hands and planers 

Coppersmiths 

Iron-plate workers 

Biveiers and beatera — 

Bevelers 

Punching hands 

Machine punchers 

Blacksmiths and strikers 
Joiners and mold makers 

Ship carpenters 

Orclinary carpenters 

Wood Dorers 

Oalkers 

Whip-sawyers 

Painters 

Maaona 

Biggera 

Tenaera 



Average 


wages. 


$5 21 


6 21 


5 21 


4 63 


4 87 


4 55 


4 08 


4 28 


5 14 


5 21 


5 25 


5 79 


492 


468 


8 70 


489 


4 63 


380 



Description of employment. 



Average 
wages. 



DKPARTMEKT OF OIBONDB. 

Irou-shin bailding: 

BlacKsmiths 

Carpenters 

Drillers 

Foremen 

Joiners 

Laborers 

Kivet ers 

Strilters 

Wood-ship building : 

Calkers 

Carpenters 

Foremen 

Laborers 

Painters 

Biirgers 

Sail makers 



$6 74 
695 

6 95 
10 22 

7 90 

8 46 
8 69 
4 63 

6 95 

6 95 

10 22 

3 46 

4 80 
6 05 
545 



Apprentices in all the classes in Marseilles receive one-third of the ftill wagea. 
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vni. — Seamen's wages. 

Wages paid per month to seamen {officers and men)'—disHngiUshing between ocean, oottst and 
river navigationf and between sail and steam — in Rouen, Marseilles^ and the department of 
Gironde, 



Deacription of employment 



BOURN 

Steamer, 1,500 long, foreign trade 

Chief officer 

Second mate 

Third mate 

Boatswain 

Carpenter 

Steward 

Assistant ateward 

Assistant cook 

Lan<ps 

A.B 

Chief engineer 

Second engineer 

Third engineer 

Foarth engineer 

Storelieeper 

Firemen 

SaU^ 1,800 tone, foreign trade. 

Chief officer 

Boatswain 

Carpenter 

Cook and steward 

A. B 

SaU, 500 tons, foreign trade. 

Chief officer 

Second mate 

Carpenter and acMnen 

Boatswain 

A. B 

Sail, eoasHng trade. 

A. B 

MAB8BILLBS. 

Long voyage. 

Captain 

First mate 

Second mate 

Boatswain 

Ahle seamen 

Ordinary seamen 

Ship-carpenters 

Cook 

Steward 

Boy 

Ckwsting trade. 

Captain 

Mate 

Able seamen 

Ordinary seamen 

Boy 



Average 
wages. 



$48 66 
34 06 
24 33 
24 88 

20 10 
29 19 

9 78 
9 78 

21 89 

19 46 

87 59 
58 89 

88 92 
84 06 
23 11 

20 67 



29 19 
38 92 
84 06 
14 69 



31 62 
21 89 
19 46 
17 02 
14 59 



17 02 



55 00 
29 00 
24 00 
17 87 
11 58 

7 00 
15 44 
15 44 
11 58 

4 82 



29 00 

17 87 

18 51 
7 72 
5 79 



Description of employment. 



Marsbillbb— Continued. 

steamship eerviee. 

Chief engineer 

Assistant 

Firemen : 

First class 

Second class 

Ordinary 

Coalheavers 

Deck hands 

DBPABTMBMTOP QIBOMDB. 

Ocean steamers. 

Captain 

Second captain 

Lientenant 

Parser 

Surgeon 

Chief engineer 

Second engineer 

Third engmeer 

Boatswain 

Carpenters 

Stewards 

Firstcook 

Second cooks 

Firemen 

Coal-heuyers 

Able seamen 

Ordinary seamen 

Cabin-boys 

Waiters 

Chambermaids or stewardeaa 

Ocean saiUng vessels. 

Captain 

First officer 

Seoond officer 

Seamen 

Coasting vesuU. 

Captain 

Boatswain. 

Seamen 

Biver navigation^ steam and saU, 

Captain 

Engineer 

Firemen 

Seamen 



Average 
wages. 



$77 29 
40 00 

19 30 

17 37 
15 40 

18 50 
18 50 



67 55 
88 60 
28 96 
88 60 
38 60 
67 65 
48 26 
88 78 
21 23 
19 80 
28 16 
16 
68 
23 



11 
21 
14 46 
11 68 



80 
88 



11 68 
1168 



61 85 
28 96 
17 87 
11 68 



21 02 
14 48 

U 58 



20 82 
96 10 
14 48 
16 44 
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IX.— Shop waoes. 

Wagmpmld in 9kop$f wMeBoU w rstail, to tiiaZ08 and females^ in Bordeaux^ RheiiM, Rouen 

oflnd MarseilUa, 



Dsxuiipttop of cmplojiiMiitb 



BOBDBAUX. 

(Per moBtli of 888 boors. ) 

Book-keepers 

Clerks 

Salesmen 

DeUTerymen 

Doorkeepers 

Watchmen 

Females: 

Book-keepers 

Model-women 

Milliners 

Saleawomen 

Sewing girls 

(Per week of 72 bonrs.) 
Males: 

Clerks, first dass 

Clerks, second class 

Porters 

Females: 

Clerks, first class 

Clerks, second class 



ATorsge 


wages. 


$16 88 


18 88 


*15 44 


7 72 


772 


7 72 


18 88 


11 58 


12 95 


12 85 


860 


7 42 


503 


550 


296 


2 23 

1 



Description of employment. 



BOUKN. 

(Per month, with board and lodging.) 



BetaQ cnrocers, &c. : 
tistaiit (< 
Bmp), managi 
Head salesman (five years' appren 



olgroeei 
Hea^ assistant (eight years' appren- 
■ staff 



Average 
wages. 



ticoship), managing the 



llceBhip) 
Salesman (two years' apprenticeship) 

Deliverer of goods 

Cellarman (charge of vanlts) . 



MAB8EILLB8. 

(Per week of 48 to 72 hours.) 



Salesmen 

Saleswomen 

Clerks, commercial honses. 

Clerks, banking 

Book-keepers 

Cashiers 



{ 



15 44 

9 65 
5 79 
5 79 
to 
7 72 
il3 51 



6 00 
3 10 

7 42 
6 70 

8 00 
11 13 



* And 2 per cent, on sll sales they make. t Withoat board or lodging. 

X. — ^Household wages in towns and cities. 

Wages paid to komehold servants (towna and cities) in Marseilles, the department of Qironde, 

and Rheims, 



Description of employment 



(Per month.) 



Cooks, male, per month.. 

Cooks, fonaie... 

Chambermaids..! 

Wet-nnrses . 

Dry-nnrses (yonng girls) 

Coachmen, boarded! 

Coachmen, not boarded . . 
Yalet de cnambre 



DIPABTMIHT OF OIBOIIDB. 

(Per month.) 



Males: 

Batlers.. . . 

Cooks 

Waiters... 

Coachmen 

Footmen.. 



Bosoription of employment. 



Average 
wages. 



Depabtment of oiBONDB-^ontinaed. 
(Per month.) 

Females : 

Chambermaids 

Cooks 

Knrses 

Waiters 

Wet-nurses 

RIIEIMS. 

(Per month, with board and lodging.) 

Males: 

Men servants (butlers, Sec.) , 

Coachmen 

Vslet 

Females : 

Cooks 

Chambermaids 

Domestio maids 

Nurses for children 



13 30 
5 23 
3 30 
2 72 

16 45 



14 87 

14 87 

8 00 

6 42 
8 00 
8 00 
8 00 
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XI.— AaBIOULTURAL VTJL&EB. 

Wages paid to agricultural laborers and household (oommtry) servants in BMrnSy daparteMnl 

of GirondSf Marseilles and Bouen, 



Description of employmeDt. 



BHEUfS. 

Males : 

Plowmen* per month . 

General men * do. . . 

Herdsmen * do. - . 

Shepherdst do. . . 

Females : 

Dairymaids * do. . . 

Farm servants* do .. 

DSPARTMBNT OP OIKONDB. 

Females: 

Chambermaids | — per mouth . 

Cooks do... 

Children do... 

liiborers do. . . 

Laborers per year. 

Males : 

Laborers* per day. 

Laborers t do... 



Averftge 
wages. 



$10 02 

7 23 

8 00 
10 07 



06 
42 



30 
51 




2 33 


3 20 


1 93 


625 


75 00 



DBPABTHKHT OP OXBOlfDft— Con*d. 

Males— Continned. 

Laborers t per year.. 

Laborers* do 

Shepherds* do 

Vine-dressers* do. . . . 

Wine-makers do 

1CAB8BILLB8. $ 

Farm hands, males per day. . 

Farm hands, women do. . . . 

For man. horse, and plow. ... do 

Spadingll 

Stone masons (for boildlng waUs) . . 
Boys 

BOUSM. 

T/sborer, harrower, carter, mumrer, 
digger, sower ( pe^ montii. . 



$164 10 


70 10 


75 00 


79 10 


79 10 


57 


17 


187 


$0 05 to 10 


80 


80 


880to578 



* With board. 



t Without board. 



t With boerd and lodfiBg. 

§ Farmine land in the district is divided into very small tracts, each of which is worked oytiie 
farmer ana his family so that outside help is rarelv employed except for short periods, and is then 
paid by the day. Laborers at the above prices provide their own board and lodgingi 

II By the Job per square meters, according to the nature of ground. 



XV.— Printers and PRiNxma offioes. 

statement shoufing the wages paid per week to printers (oompositors, pressmen^ proof-rmi^ 
ersj ^c.) in the department of Oironde, Bouen, Marseilles and Rheims, 



Description of employment. 



DBPABTMBNT OF OIBONDB. 

(Per week of 60 hours). 



Newspapers : 
Compositors 
Pressmen — 

Printers 

Laborers 



Job offices: 

Compositors. . 

Pressmen 

Printers 

Proofreaders. 
Laborers 



BOUBN. 

(Per week of 60 hours. ) 



Foremen and proof-readers . . 

Compositors 

Printer, or machine-worker. 

Layer-on 

Paperer 



Average 
wages. 



$6 76 
6 76 
6 76 
3 52 



6 
9 
5 
5 



27 
26 
12 
12 



8 52 



540 
660 
7 80 
4 80 
480 




MAB8BILLI8. 

(Per week of 70 hours.) 

Compositors 

Power-press Ibremen 

Power-pressmen 

Folders (women) 

Proof-readers 

BHBDC8. 

(Per week of 66 boon.) 

Foremen ............ 

Assistants 

Compositors, newspaper and book work 

Job printers 

Pressmen 

Assistants 

Lithographers 

Bngravers...... .....••■ 

Book-binders 

Paper-rulers 

Press-feeders 

Folders 



7a 
810 
• 60 
800 
1100 



U 
7 
9 

• 
7 
8 
6 



68 

68 
84 



47 
79 
18 45 
724 

11 87 
2-03 
889 
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BELGIVm. 

Belgium is a most active, industrial uation. With an area no larger 
than Maryland and a population of some 6,000,000, its occupations are 
diverse, its inhabitants industrious and economical, and harmony pre- 
vails between the employers and the employed. 

As illustrative of the regard which Belgian employers entertain for 
their operatives the great luien factory of M. Eey, ain4j at Euysbroeck, 
near Brussels, may be taken as a signal example. 

This factory, according to Consul Wilson, from whose report these 
interesting abstracts are taken, employs 3,000 operatives. Three per 
cent, of the wages of all the workers is retained by the proprietor for 
an " invalid and pension fund." This entitles every employ^ to the daily 
attendance of a physician, free of charge, during illness. Invalids also 
receive one-half their wages, and when convalescing are provided with 
meat and wine, as the physician prescribes. Women giving birth to 
children receive gratuitous attendance. When a married workman 
dies his widow receives a pension equal to one third of his earnings for 
three years, if he has been less than ten years in M. Eey's employ, and 
one-half his rate of wages if he has been employed over ten years. As 
a general thing, however, this pension is continued until the children 
are able to earn their own living. A pension of $5.79 per month is 
])aid, for life, to all invalided workmen after 15 years' continuous serv- 
ice in the factory. 

M. Bey buys all food supplies at wholesale and sells the same to his 
employes, with an addition of 3 to 5 per cent, to cover expenses. If 
any fund should accrue from this transaction it is held in reserve and 
expended for the benefit of the work-i>eople. 

There is a school and also a savings-bank in connection with the 
factory for the boy employes. To encourage boys in economical ways, 
M. Eey pays 10 per cent, interest on all sums up to 300 francs, and 
7 J per cent, on all sums above that amount. At the age of 20 the boys 
come under the rules and regulations to which the adult work- people 
are subject 

"Sisters of the Sacred Heart" are employed by M. Eey to teach the 
children of his employes. For this purpose two buildings are set apart, 
the average number of pupils being about 350. 

Every workman can deposit his savings in the "General Workmen's 
Bank," and receive 5 per cent, interest. This money is returncHl on 
demand. A workman having in this bank, say, a sum of* $200, can obtain 
a sufScient loan to enable him to build his own house. M. Eey has 
about 80 houses, of three to six rooms, with gardens attached, which 
he rents at about half-price to meritorious workmen. 

Consul Wilson describes a woolen mill, "Societ6 anonyme de Loth," 
in his district, employing 1,500 working people, and conducted on even 
more paternal principles than that of M. Eey; and indeed all the fac- 
tories visited by the consul seem to be conducted on similar generous 
theories. 

There is little antagonism, adds Consul Williams, between employer 
and employ6 in Belgium. The employes finding the employers in- 
terested in their general welfare place themselves almost entirely in 
their hands. The trust, as will be seen, is not betrayed. It is this 
mutual feeling which gives the Belgian manufacturers the principal 
advantage which enables them to compete in cheapness and quality of 
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manafactares with other Emopean nations of greater power, organiza- 
tion and capitalized wealth. 

The following is an interview with a miller in Liege, reported by Gon- 
sni Tanner: 

Has a wife and five children; earns $5^ a week; two of his 
daughters earn a like snm; lives in a little cottage; can save no 
money; if be shoald get sick would go to the hospitol; has a son 
who will also be a miller, as his fathers before him have all been; 
don't want to become rich, for if he were rich he would still labor; 
loves labor; never has any trouble save on holidays, when he is 
forced to be idle; all excesses committed by workingmen are com- 
mitted on holidays; rich people seem unhappy; cares nothing for 
riches; cares for nothing but health and work, and work means 
health; idleness is the root of all evil; laughs daily at his master's 
son taking exercise in his gymnasium or running lU^e a madman in 
his garden, seeking for that which the workingman finds in his 
work — health. Eats bread and butter in the morning, with coffee, 
before going to work; at noon goes home for dinner and has soup, 
with a little salad sometimes, and potatoes, and then supper; eats 
meat on family f6te days only; the family cares very little for meat 
and does not feel being deprived thereof; all are content with their 
condition and do not lather themselves about any other. 

These general details concerning the labor conditions of Belgium 
have been here repeated, as both Consuls Wilson and Tanner seem to 
have been struck by the simplicity and content of the working classes. 

It may be said that the wages paid to Belgian labor are in general 
higher than the wages paid in any other country in Europe, outside of 
England, France and Denmark. 

Consul Tanner's report gives some graphic statistics on the important 
subject of female labor. Official figures showed that in 1880 the number 
of work-people in Belgium amounted to 2,520,000, of which 1,824,000 
(65 per cent.) were females. Consul Tanner is in doubt as to whether 
agriculture was embraced in this computation. 

Out of a total employment of 23,569 persons in the mines in his con- 
sular district, 13,569 were women, girls and boys. This employment of 
women and young girls in the mines has an injurious effect on their phys- 
ical and moral well-being. In the celebrated John Cockrell mines, near 
Liege, employing 11,000 persons, where men and women do the same 
kind of and as much work, the women receive on an average one franc 
per day leas than the men. 

Consul Tanner gives the following as a fair average of the daily 
wages paid to female labor throughout Belgium : Coal, iron, and other 
mines, 35 to 65 cents ; farm laborers, 20 to 40 cents; servants, 10 to 26 
o^nts, and found ; tailoresses, seamstresses, and milliners, 25 cents to $1 ; 
operatives in mills, factories, &c., 10 to 65 cents; street-sweepers, 10 to 
45 cents ; clerks, 10 to 65 cents ; bonnes, 25 to 75 cents ; washwomen, 26 
to 35 cents ; starchers and ironers, 26 to 35 cents ; general laboring wo- 
men, 35 to (}5 cents. 

Shopteuding is mostly in the hands of women in Belgium, retaU trade 
being principally carried on by the female portion of the families. 

The consul at Antwerp reports that "it is extremely difficult to ob- 
tain much information in Antwerp upon this subject^ as most employers 
guard their business very closely, and refuse to give any particulars 
Wgarding its details, especially for use in the United States." 
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Consul Polachek, of Ghent, in his ver^ valuable report, makes this 
acknowledgment: "I may be permitted to mention the numerous kind- 
nesses received at the hands of the manufacturers and merchants of 
this district. Their generous aid has enabled me to prepare this report 
with such minute detail." 

The laborers of Ghent, according to the consul's report, work gener- 
ally by the hour, the hours of labor being 12 in summer and 10 in win- 
ter, and the daily wages range all the way from 20 cents to $1.50. The 
average wages for skilled mechanics, as will be seen in the tables further 
on, may be reckoned at about $4 and laborers at $3 per week. The 
general rates of wages have increased 10 per cent, since 1878, but as the 
expenditure of the working-people has increased in like proportions, the 
savings are no more than formerly. 

The contentment and well-being of the workingmen of Ghent are fully 
illustrated by the fact that there is hardly any emigration from the dis- 
trict. The laboring classes, writes the consul, are fond of their homes : 
their tred>tment is kind and humane; they enjo}' their recreations, and 
possess great love for their birthplace. ^ 

The number and distribution of the female laborers of Ghent is given 
as follows: Manufacturing and mechanical^ 4,675; commerce and trans- 
portation, 2,210; professional and personal, including government clerks, 
teachers,artists,laundresses, musicians, &c., 856; agricultural, 750; all 
other pursuits, 446; total, 8,937. 

The wages paid to female laborers average from 15 cents to 95 cent-s per 
day, the average wages in factories being 38 cents. The hours of labor 
in industrial and mechanical employment are from 11 to 13 per day; in 
all other employments 9 to 10. 

Men and women work on an equality in employments except as to 
wages, in which the usual disparity prevails. 

The following interview with a mechanic in a paper-mill in Ghent will 
serve to illustrate the manner in which such laborers live in that city: 

A paper-maker; forty -four years old, has a wife and five children, 
the oldest sixteen and the youngest six years ; earns 77 cents per 
day, although the average earnings in the mill do not exceed 58 
cents per day ; hours of labor from 6 a. m. to 7 p. m., with two hours 
for eating ; his wife works also, and two of his children earn some- 
thing every week, without which he could not get along ; his own 
earnings average $120 per year; his family expenses are $172.50 
per year, viz, rent, $19.30; clothing, $28.95; food and fuel, $104.95; 
school tax and other incidentals, $19.30; thus leaving $52.50 to be 
paid for out of the earnings of his wife and children ; with steady 
work and no sickness can save from $30 to $40 per year. 

The following general statements, compiled from the reports of the 
several consuls, will show the rates of wages paid in the general trades 
and industries in Belgium. 
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I.— General trades. 



Average wages paid per week 



Occnpations. 


Antwerp. 


Bmasela. 


Ghent 


Liege. 


An Bel. 
giom. 


BUILDING TRADES. 

Bricklftvers 


$4 40 
8 12 
600 
8 12 

4 40 
3 12 

5 (M) 


$4 82 
289 
482 
289 
482 
2 89 
5 79 
5 79 
8 47 
5 79 
2 89 
482 
570 

5 21 
589 
8 86 
5 79 

5 79 
521 

6 21 
695 

5 79 

6 21 
6 75 
5 21 


$4 02 
288 
402 
288 
4 02 
288 
462 
462 
288 
462 
228 
888 
4 08 

848 
6 18 
288 
228 
402 
8 08 
8 98 
462 
- 487 
402 
4 87 
4 41 
520 
8 93 


$5 00 
400 
605 
860 
540 
8 50 
444 
450 
860 
705 
8 60 
866 
606 

580 
405 
400 
8 70 
400 
660 
620 
660 
600 
6 25 
700 
750 

6 00 
750 
806 
805 
806 
895 
600 
750 
600 
460 
600 
606 

7 00 
500 
700 
7 00 


• 

$4 66 
8 22 


Hod carriers 


Masons 

Tenders 


522 
8 09 


Plasterers 


4 66 


Tenders 

Slaters 


8 02 
4 08 


Roofers 


4 07 


Tenders 




8 28 


Plambers 


440 
8 05 
465 
4 16 

2 70 
550 
2 45 
4 68 
820 
8 20 
2 90 


5 46 


Assistants 


2 08 


Carpent'Ors 


4 07 


Gas-fitters 


5 00 


OTH<B TBADBB. 

Bakers 


4 28 


Blacksmiths 


5 88 


Strikers 


8 29 


Bookbinders 


6 85 


Brlokmakers 


4 25 


Brewers 


4 46 


Batchers 


4 81 


Brass-founders 


6 02 


Cabinet-makers 


6 00 
4 65 
6 60 
8 47 
4 65 
8 87 


6 66 


Confectioners 


5 06 


Ci<:;nr-niakers 


6 28 


Cooi>er8 


5 17 


Cutlers 


5 28 




5 21 


6 00 


Drivers 


8 95 


Draymen and teamsters 


2 95 
8 00 
4 68 


4 82 
386 

4 68 
6 75 
695 

5 79 
886 
579 
695 
868 
3 47 
579 


888 
487 
8 17 
5 70 
488 
520 
288 
203 
806 
520 
8 17 
487 , 
8 00 


8 77 


Cab, carriage, Sec 


8 92 


Street railways 


4 00 


Dyers 


6 15 






6 45 


FuiTiers 


7 53 
4 40 


6 35 




8 81 


Hatters 


4 50 


Horseshoers 


4 05 
660 
3 47 
580 


5 62 


Jewelers 


6 84 


Laborers. Dorters. Slo 


8 77 


Li thoffrapners 


5 86 




5 00 


Nail-makers (hand) 












5 79 

6 40 

7 42 
570 


893 
456 1 

7 10 
5 16 
832 




4 86 


Printers 


580 
745 
5 00 
580 


7 00 
900 
6 10 


5 94 


Teachers, pablic schools 


7 74 


Saddle and harness makers 


5 51 


Sailmakers 


4 56 


Shoemakers 


4 82 




4 82 


Steyedores 


500 


878 
6 16 
664 
560 
878 
664 




4 86 


Tanners 


5 79 
5 21 
7 42 
482 
579 


660 
700 
600 
660 
600 


5 81 




450 
6 50 
8 47 


5 68 


Teleirraph operators 


685 




4 40 


Weavers (outside of mills) 


3 95 
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n. — Faotobies, mills, etc. 

Wagm paid per week of 72 hours in factories and mills in Verviers. 



Description of employment. 



Wool-aorting: 

Oreraeer 

Sorter, woman 

Wool-picking: 

Orenoer 

Piokers, tenders 

Wool or doth dyers: 

Overseer 

Hand 

Wool-carding: 

Overseer 

Secondhand 

Card-grindor 

Cemmon hand 

Spinning: x 

Overseer 

Mnle-flxera 

Spinners 



Average 
wages. 


$6 00 
2 75 


480 
860 


940 
940 


U 00 
600 
4 00 
3 60 


9 00 
560 
400 



Description of employment. 



Dressing: 

Overseer 

Second hand 

Dressers 

Weaving: 

Overseer 

Secondhand 

Section hands 

Weavers 

Finishing: 

Overseer 

Second hand 

Burling hands, women 

Scourers, cloth 

Fullers 

Giggers and teaseling. 

Pressers 

Shearers 



Average 



4 
4 



76 
00 
00 



10 60 



6 
6 
6 



00 
00 
00 



650 
800 
800 



4 
4 



00 
00 



800 
450 
860 



Wagee paid per week of 60 hours in factories or mills in Brussels, Belgium, 



Description of employment. 


Average 
wages. 


Description of employment. 


Average 
wages. 


LIHUI MILLB. 
TjInen-hlAafihfira. men 


$2 94 
2 34 
2 64 
1 14 

1 38 

2 94 
2 50 
4 08 
294 
1 38 


WOOUSn MILLS. 
Wool-Borters. men 


$3 60 


liinen-hleaohera. bova .................. 


Wool-combers, women 


2 18 


Vam-bleanhfira. men 


Wool-snlnners. men 


8 10 


7am-bleaohers. bo^s 


Assistimt spinners, men 


8 60 


WeavAm. hova and frirls ....-,■, 


Wool-spinners, women 


2 18 


"WAAVAra mAii Anil wom An 


Wool spinners, bovs 


1 44 


Warping-machine tenders, women 

DreminflT-manhini^ t^ndAnt. mAn 


Weavers, men 


4 62 


Weavers, women 


8 60 


Starchins and flniAhins. men 


Dj'ers and finishers - r - . - , 


8 60 


Starchine and flniahinflr. bovs - . . r , . r . , , t 











Carpenters, machinists, locksmiths, firemen, ^c, attached to mills and factories receive an average 
of $4.62 per week of 60 hours. 

III. — ^Foundries, machine-shops and iron- works. 

Wages paid per week of 60 hours in foundries, machine-shops and iron-works in Brussels 

district. 



Description of employment. 



BLAST FUBHACXS. 



Furnace-men ... 
Assistants.. 

Boys 

Other workmen. 



BOLL»0 MILLB. 



First puddlers... 
Second puddlers 

First rollers 

Firbt heaters ... 
Other workmen. 
Boys 



Average 


wages. 


♦3 77 


2 61 


1 16 


2 61 


5 79 


4 05 


7 72 


868 


3 47 


232 





Description of employment. 



MACHDnS AlfD BOILER 8H01W. 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Turners 

Screw and nut makers 

Boiler-ma kers 

Assistants 

Machinists 

FOUKDBIKB. 

Model-makers 

Molders 

Other workmen 



Average 
wages. 



16 79 
8 47 
679 
4 05 
4 82 
8 47 
6 79 



579 
468 
8 47 



92 A^LAB ^9 
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IV.— Glass-woekkbs. 

Wages paid per wsek of 72 hours to glass-workers in Val Si, Lambert, near lAege, 



Description of employment. 



Laborers 

Artists 

Mechanics' laborers ... 

Mechanics 

Glass grinders. 

Women (experienced) . 

Polishers (boys) 

Casting-ball mixers 

Fnmaoe and table men 

Pot makers 

Women (girls) 



Avenge 


wages. 


$4 80 


13 00 


5 00 


800 


10 92 


8 60 


3 20 


600 


936 


768 


300 



Warehoase packers 

Sandmen 

Plaster tamers 

Smoothers and overseers. 

Polishers 

Blowers 

Assistants 

Stokers 

Ilatteners 

Cutters 



Axerage 
wages. 



16 00 

6 00 

7 60 
9 75 
7 60 

15 50 
900 
5 60 
550 
5 40 



Wages paid per month o/260 hours to glass^workers in the ooneular district of Brussels. 



Description of employment. 



Piremen 

Bookkeepers — 

Clerks 

Blowers 

Ottfcherers 

First teasers* .. 
Second teasers * 



Average 


wages. 


$21 28 


48 26 


14 47 


06 60 


33 77 


46 82 


38 60 



Description of employment. 



Third teasers* 

Flatteners 

Cotters 

Packers 

Blackamiths 

Laborers per day 



* Three for every f omaoe. 



v.— Mines and mining. 



Average 
wages. 



$82 81 
88 77 
24 12 
17 87 
19 80 
60 



Wages paid per day, or week of 64 hourst in and in oonneoOon with a eodl mine near Liege. 



Description of employment 



Miner.. 
Women 
Boas.... 



Average 
wages. 



$8 60 
8 40 
800 



Wages in mines in the Brussels district. 



Deecziption of employment 



Average 



UNDBB OBOUHD. 

Chief overseers per month. 

Assistant overseers do 

Weighmasters do 

Wonmen in galleries perdayof lOhoura. 

Laborers for removing d6bTis do 

Gills: 

From 14 to 16 years do 

Over 16 years do 

Pit wagon hands for hauling coal to shaft : 
Males: 

From 12 to 16 years per day. 

Over 16 years do 

Females : 

From 12 to 16 years do 

Over 16 years do 

Miners in deep veins (12 hoars) , do 

Other miners (12 hoars) do 

Xebanra in pita fl2honrs) do 



$38 81 

27 02 

28 95 
$0 00 to $0 88 

21 50 



81 



19 
48 

21 
83 
78 
78 
66 



87 

28 
54 

85 

89 
1 16 
100 
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Woffee in at i ii w in f^ BncMefo dUtrict-^ontinned. 



Beteription of employment. 



AveiAge 



ABOTB OBOUHD. 

Wfttohmen per day of 10 hoars. 

Haditniats fT...... do 

Firemen do 

Laborers; 

Men do 

Women ...■......>..■........................ ..............do 

Boys orer 16 years do 

Oirls over 16 years do 





$0 35 




77 




58 


42 


^ 


27 


8^ 


18 


87 


16 


29 



Wages paid per week of 60 hawrSf in and in eannedion with coal mines in ike Antwerp 

^HetrUst. 



Beeeription of employment. 


Average 

wages. 


Besetiption of employment. 


Average 
wages. 


Miners, nndergronnd 

Surface miners 


$4 98 
498 to4 67 

407 196 
198 174 
1 74 188 
1 88 1 08 

108 192 


Boys in mines: 

TTBdor 14 years 


61 92 to 1 68 


Females: 

Above 21 years 


Boys on sarfkce : 

T^Nun 14 to 16 years 


1 68 


From 16 to 21 years 


Under 14 years - 


1 20 


Ftom 14 to 16 years 


u oiners •••••...•• ...••........••..• 


5 22 


Under 14 years ........x^..^.... 


Blsoksmiths 


5 22 


Boys in mines: 


Adjusters 


522 


'From 14 to 16 years 


iiiiBorers. 


3 48 









VI.— Eailway employes. 

Wofim ptM per mmt^ to raUwaig eaiploy^ (those engaged a^ul stations, as well as those 
engaged on the engines and oars, linewiien, railroad laborers^ fo.) in Belgium.* 



Besodptlon of employment. 



Machinist and engineer. 

CondnclorB 

Firemen 

Switchmen 



638 00 
88 00 
2160 
2160 



Description of employment. 



Trainbands 

Road bands 

Overseers. 

Chiefi of stations 



Average 
wages. 



62100 
20 50 
22 60 
68 00 



* Hallways in Belginm operated by the Government. 
KOTB.— AH employte of Oovemment are pensioned after a certain nnmber of years of service. 

VIL — Ship-yaeds and ship-building 

Wages paid per week of 60 hours in ship-^ards in Antwerp. 



Description of employment. 



Ship-carpenters 

Calkers 

Boat builders 

Joiners 

Blacksmiths 



Average 



17 60 
760 
760 
655 
600 
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YIII.— Seamen's wages. 

Wages paid per month to seamen {officers and men) in Antwerp, 

Ocean steamships. 



Description of employment. 



Captains 

First mates 

Second mates 

Chief engineers . . . 
Second engineers . 
Third en^eers .. 

Doctors 

Head steward 

Assistant steward 
Head cooks 



Average 


wages. 


$101 00 


50 00 


34 75 


80 48 


63 07 


88 00 


49 21 


81 65 


10 80 


27 80 



DescriptioD of eoiployiiisiit. 



Assistuit cooks . . . 

Bakers 

Carpenters 

Boatswains 

Second boatswaina 
Lamp-trimmers . . . 

Firemen 

Seamen 

Oreaaers 

Trimmers 



921 61 


26 47 


28 05 


26 00 


2128 


17 37 


18 75 


18 62 


20 28 


14 48 



Ocean sailing vessels. 



Captains 

First mates . . 
Second mates 
Carpenters... 



$38 60 
20 05 
10 30 
17 87 



Boatswaina 

Cooks 

Steward ... 
Seamen 



$17 87 
10 80 
24 00 
12 15 



IX.— Shop waoes. 

Wages paid per year in shops, wholesale and retail, to males and females, in Brussels, 



Description of employment 



Book-keepers 

Foreign correspondents 

Clerks 

Salesmen 

Traveling salesmen — 



Average 
wages. 



$482 50 
386 00 
847 40 
288 50 
386 00 



Deseription of employment 



Assistant clerks, males 

Female clerks 

Warehousemen 

Boys 



Aveiage 



$116 80 

60 48 

281 60 

60 00 



Female clerks in retail stores usually receive from $3.86 to $4.82 per month, when boarded and 
lodged. Salesmen, in addition to their salariee, generally receive a commission of 1 per cent on sales. 
Traveling salesmen receive from $1.93 to $2.70 per day for traveling expenses besides salaries 



X. — Household waoes in towns and cities. 

Wages paid per month to household servants (towns and cities) in Belgium, 



k 



Description of employment 



m AND mCAB LIKOB. 

Servants, men 

Women (household) 

Cook, female 

Stable-boy... 

Coachman 

Waiterman 

BBUBSBLS BI0TBICT. 

Hnttret dliOtel 



Ayerage 
wages. 



$10 00 
4 80 
8 70 
4 80 
10 00 
800 



14 47 



Description of employment 



Oenend house servants 

Coachmen 

Grooms 

Cooks, males 

Footmen .' 

Chambermaids 

Housemaids 

Cooks, women 

Nursemaids 



■Mlta 



i^mi 



Average 



$0 66 

18 51 

868 

10 30 
14 47 

966 
5 70 

11 68 
679 
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XL— AOBIOULTUBAL. WAGES. 

Wag€9 paid io agrieiUtwral Idborera and kou9ekold (country) aervanU in the Provinces of 

Liege, Brabant and Hainault, 



Detoilption of emiiloymenl 



LIBOB. 

Common fum hands*.... per month .. 

psoYnrci or bbasart. 

Hont p«pd»y.. 

Woment do.... 

Men| do.... 

Woment do.... 



Average 



6175-13 00 



20 
14 
84 

20 



Description of employment 



PBOVINCX OF HAINAULT. 

Ment per day. 

Womenf do. . . 

Ifent do... 

Woment do... 



Average 
wages. 



10 27 
IS 
47 
24 



* With board and lodging. 



t With board. 



t Without board. 



XIV. — ^Ibon-works. 

Wagee paid hy the week in Antwerp. 



Description of employment 



Iron- works: 
Pnddlers 
Firemen.. 
Boilers .. 

Steelworks: 
Ponnders 
Firemen. 
Boilers .. 

Forge: 

Strikers . 
Smiths... 



Average 
wages. 


$6 76 
462 
6 16 


648 
084 
648 


606 
5 76 



Description of employment 



Workshops: 

Hodel-makers 

Finishers 

Tamers 

Boiler*makers : 

Fitters 

Biveters 

Kaval docks: 

Fitters 

Biveters 

Carpenters ... 



Average 
wages. 



$5 76 
6 16 
5 16 

636 
5 16 

(t 36 
444 

5 76 



XV.— Printers and printing offices. 

Staiemcnt ehfnoing the wagee paid per week of 70 hours to printers {compositors, pressmen, 

proof-readers, gx.), in Liege, Brussels, and Antwerp, 



Description of employment 



UBOB. 

Compositors 

Press hand 

Lithographers 

Sterotjrpers 

BBU08B18. 

Compositors 

Pressmen 

Proof-readers 

Press women 

Apprentices 



Average 


wages. 


17 00 


7 00 


700 


750 


605 


868 


8 10 


8 47 


282 



Description of employment 



AMTWBBP. 

Compositors 

Pressmen 

Proof-readers 

Litbographera 

Folders 

Stitchers 

Bookbinders 

Engraven 

Deugners 

Apprentices 



Average 
wages. 



$5 80 

5 80 
8 90 

6 36 
4 63 
4 63 
580 

11 58 

11 58 

29 



HOIiliAND. 

In Holland few official statistics as to agriculture and labor can be 
obtained. 

In the absence of official labor statistics, Consul Eckstein found it 
necessary to correspond with a very large number of proprietors and 
managers of representative industrial establishments throughout the 
oount^^ and to engage the services of an assistant to collect infor- 
mation in Amsterdam. - The result is a valuable report concerning the 
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trade conditioDS of Holland, which will not only enable the American 
people to make comparisons oetween labor in Holland and in the United 
States, bnt may also be fonnd of valne to Holland, as a nadens for a 
statistical survey of the Kingdom. 

It should not be inferred from the indifference which prevails in Hol- 
land in regard to labor statistics that the amelioration of the conditions 
of the working classes occupies no place in the economy of either gen- 
eral or local institutions; on the contrary, much is being done by cor- 
porative bodies and individual emploj^rs for their physical and moral 
improvement. An illustrative reference may be made to the ^^Associa- 
tion Salerno,^ of Amsterdam, whose object is the erection of new and 
improved homes for the working classes combining cheapness with tme 
hygienic conditions, an association whose example could be followed 
even in our own large cities with profit to our working classes. 

Begarding the homes of the Dutch artisans in the provinces, the mill- 
owners at Enschedl write as follows to Consul Erckstein : 

The houses occupied by our laborers are all very much alike, 
consisting of two rooms, a front room and a back room, the first 
serving as kitchen and sitting-room. The better class of laborers 
have, many of them, their own houses, and these have, as a rule, 
three and some of them four rooms, the front room serving invari- 
ably as kitchen and sitting-room. Bents may be estimated at 36 
cents and 48 cents per week, the first amount for the two-room and 
the last for the three-room house. 

The consul reports the working classes of Holland as trustworthy and 
saving. The Dutch still are, he says, a commercial and sea-faring peo- 
ple, and in everything connected with these pursuits they aim at the 
best results. 

The feeling between the employer and the employed in Holland is fairly 
satisfactory, and seems to be continually improving. The consul adds 
that the prosperity of the communities may be measured by the feeling 
between the employers and the workers. 

The Dutch workingmen are well represented in trade organizations 
or unions, one of the principal of these being the Oraud Dutch Trades- 
Union, which aims at the amalgamation of all trades, and advocates 
general suffrage, compulsory education, ten hours to constitute a day's 
labor, a limitation of the work of children^ and general advancement 
of the interest of labor through co-operation. It would seem to be 
freely understood in Holland that these trades-unions are beneficial 
alike both to labor and capital. 

The food of the Dutch working people consists mainly of potatoes, 
vegetables, beans and peas. With the exception of horse fiesh, fresh 
meat is a rarity. Their clothing is composed of the cheapest material. 
In their dwellings, when not improved by the efforts of the co-operative 
societies above described, little attention is paid to hygienic arrange- 
ments. 

As illustrative of how the more prosperous class of laborers lives in 
Holland the following expenence of a mason in Amsterdam is of interest: 

Is 35 years old ; has a wife and two childfen ; works by the hoar ; 
is paid 8 cents per hour, although the average rate is 7| cents; is 
paid for 12 hours per day in summer and 7} hours in winter: con- 
siders himself fortunate if he earns $236 per year. Lives as follows : 
Bent of two rooms in third story, $57.50 ; dojbhing for himself and 
fSa^mily, $20; food, fiiel, &c., $150 ; dues to sick and burial funds. 
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$&33; total yeariy expenses, t235.82 — or 20 cents less than what 
be estimated a fi^r year's wages. Food: Breakfast — oofFee, bread, 
and batter; dinner — ^potatoea with fat, Bometimes vegetables. On 
Sunday beef or pork for dinner. Sapper same as breakfast. As to 
saving anything for old a^, it Is ont of the question. His father, 
who is 60 years of age, has to work Jast the same as at twenty. 
That portion of ConsnJ Eckstein's report which deals with the "dia- 
mond cotters" of Amsterdam — their number, habits, wages, mode of 
livlDg, &C. — is worthy of special mention. Diamond cutting is an in- 
dnstry pecallar to thatcity,there being more establishments and workers 
there devoted to this bnaineas than in the rest of the world combined. 
It is to be regretted that Consul Eckstein's report is altogether sileot 
concerning frmale labor in Holland, save incidental mention in the tables 
of wages. 

In a report fh)m Consul Winter, of Botterdam, incidental mention is 
made of female labor in that city. In an East Indian coSeehulIing 
factory 500 girls and women earn from 80 cents to tl.80 per week; in 
tobacco and cigar factories they earn from 90 cents to 42.20 per week; 
in twine factories girls earn 80 cents per week. The hours of labor {u% 
the same as for males. 

Consul Winter's report deals at length with the trade conditions pre- 
vailing in Rotterdam, bnt as these are similar to those recited by Con- 
sul Eckstein for Amsterdam, there is no necessity for dwelling fiirther 
thereon in tiiis review, 

I. — General trades. 

Wagm paid per watk of 60 ho»n {n Jmttrrdam. 
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II. — Factories, mills, etc. 

Wagee paid in cotton and woolen mills in ffolland. 



Description of employment. 



COTTON mLlfl AT RN8HEDL. 

(Per week of 68 hours.) 

Stokers 

Engineers 

Bcntohing-room hands 

Card-grinders and strippers 

Foremen- carders 

Frs me- tenders, women 

Half-timers, assistants to tenders 

Self-actor spinners 

Piecers, men 

Throstle spinners, girls 

Winders, women and girls 

Warpers 

Sizers 

Makers-np and packers 

Dyers 



Average 


wages. 


$3 84 


5 20 


3 84 


8 84 


10 80 


8 24 


1 62 


6 00 


2 88 


2 40 


2 40 


2 88 


6 60 


3 84 I 


324 ! 



Description of employment. 



Finishers 

Weavers : 

4-loom 

31nom 

21oom 

Weavers' assistants, boys and giiis 

Overlookers 

Laborers and odd men 

WOOLKH MILLB, FILBUBO. 

(Per week of 70 to 76 hours.) 

Weavers 

Spiuners 

Shearers and workmen 

Girls 

Boys 



Average 
wages. 


18 90 


800 
324 
2 52 
1 50 
5 10 
8 00 


4 00 
4 00 
8 26 
2 00 
1 60 



III. — Foundries, machine-shops and iron-works. 

Wages paid in Amsterdam ptr week of 66 hours. 



Description of employment 


Average 
wages. 


Description of employment. 


ATerage 
wages. 


Fonndry 


84 68 ' 


, Blacksmiths' shon 


05 50 


Tnmers' shoo 


4 80 1 
4 92 
4 56 


Boilermakers* shon 


5 45 


Pattern or model-makers' shon 


Laborers in vard 


8 60 


'FinfMhinir ahnn 











IV. — Railway employes. 

Wages paid to railway employes (those engaged about stationsy as well as those engaged an 
the engines andcarsy linemen, railroad laborers^ ^x.) in the Netherlands, 



Description of employment. 



Station-masters, large stations, .per year 
Station masters, country stations do ... 

Inspectors* platform clerks do 

Booking clerks do — 

Engine-drivers per day. 

Firemen do — 

Guards do . . . 

Signalmen do — 

Switchmen do — 

Plate-layers do 



Average 


wages. 


$960 00 


360 00 


280 00 


280 00 


1 24 


76 


64 


60 


72 


43 




Booking clerk (chief of invoicing of- 
fice) per year. 

Clerks do .- 

Assistant clerks do . . ■ 

Drivers perday. 

Goo<l8 deliverers do — 

Foremen of laborers do 

Laborers do..., 

Assistant laborers do . . . 



Average 



$620 00 


800 CO 


120 00 


52 


54 


. 64 


52 


86 



v.— Ship- YARDS and ship-building. 

Wages paid in ship-yards — distinguishing behceen iron and wood ship-building — in Am- 

sterdam. 



Description of employment. 



Average 
wages. 




IRON sniPB. 

(Per week of 66 hours. ) 

Carpenters 

Iron workers 

Joiners 

Laborers 



$6 40 
7 20 
« 00 
4 OO 



COMTOSITE SHIPS. 

(Per week of 60 hours; fixed wages.) 

Foremen 

Carpenters 

Joiners 

MuBt iiiid bI(H>k mnkoi^. 

BlnckamitliH 

Laborers , 



Average 
wages. 



$6 00 
5 28 
5 28 
5 28 
5 00 
4 08 
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YL — Sbahsn's wages. 

Wage$ paid per month to $eaimen in $teatMMpa in ocean navigaiion in the Netherlands, 



Description of employment. 



8TBAMSHIF8. 

Captains 

First offioers , 

Second officers 

Third officers 

Boatswains 

Carpenters 

Cooks 

First stewards 

Second stewards 

Able seamen 

Winchmeii 

Ordinary seamen 

Chief engineers 

Second enffineers 

Third oiglneers 

Donkeymen 

Firemen 

Trimmers 

BAILIXO-yiflSBLB, OCBAN TBADB. 

Captains 

First officers 

Second officers 



Arersge 


wages. 




$50 00 




81 00 




22 00 




17 00 




17 00 




17 00 




16 20 




18 00 




800 




12 00 




14 00 




800 




42 00 




23 00 




17 00 




14 00 




12 00 




10 00 


32 00 to 40 00 


28 00 


82 00 


18 00 


24 00 



Description of employment. 



OcsAN YESSELS, BTC.— Continued 

Third officers 

Boatswains 

Carpenters 

Cooks end stewards 

Able seamen 

Ordinary seamen 

Boys 

BALTIC TBADB. 

Captains 

First officers 

Second officers 

Caipenters 

Cooks and stewards 

Able seamen 

Ordinary seunen 

Boys 

BIVBB KAYIOATIOlf. 

Shippers 

Uta.. 



Average 
wages. 



$12 00 to $1600 
18 00 18 00 



20 00 

18 00 

10 80 

640 

3 70 



16 00 
20 00 

15 20 
18 00 

16 00 
12 80 

6 40 
3 70 



16 00 
640 



26 00 

20 00 

12 80 

060 

480 



20 00 
24 00 
18 00 
20 00 
18 00 
16 20 
000 
480 



20 00 
800 



XOTBB.— Captains receive, in addition to their wages, 1 per cent of the gross flights. 

Chief officers get, in addition to their wages, $12 for every Levant voyage ; $8 for every Mediterra- 
nean TOTafte; $4 for every Baltic voyage; $L60 for every Hamburg voyage. 

Second officers get, in audition, $0.60 for every Levant voyage; $6.40 ror every Mediterranean voyage ; 
$3.20 for every Baltic voyage; $1.20 for every Hamburg voyage. 

Third officers get in addition, $7.20 for every Levant voyage; $4.80 for every Mediterranean voyage; 
$2.40 fur every Baltic voyage. 

Captains in the ocean trade receive, in addition to their wages, 6 ner cent of the net freights, or 1) 
per cent of the gross fireights, and in the Baltic trade 6 per cent of the gross flights. 



Vn.— Shop wages. 

Wagee paid in shops, wholesale or retail, to males and females, in Amsterdam, 



Description of employment 



WHOLBBALB. 

Procurator per year. 

Bookkeepers do. . . 

Bookkeepers' assistants do... 

Correspondents do... 

Shipping-clerks do . . . 

Salesmen do. . . 

Clerks do .. 

Porters do. . . 

BBTAIL. 

Clerks: 

Grocery stores* per year.. 

Grocery storeet per week. . 

Drapers' stores* per year . . 

Drapers* storest per week . . 



Average 


wages. 


$1,000 00 


1.000 00 


400 00 


600 00 


480 00 


600 00 


400 00 


200 00 


160 00 


320 


120 00 


400 



Description of employment. 



RBTAiXr— Continued. 

Clerks— Continued : 

Clothing stores* per year. . 

Clothing stores^ do.... 

Millinery stores* do — 

Millinery storest per week.. 

Sewing-machines do 

Stationery stores do — 

* Tea stores do 

Chemists* stores do... 

Drugstores do — 

Fancy goods stores do 

Jewelry stores do 

Toy stores do — 

Glass and earthenware do ... 



Average 


wages. 


$200 00 


300 00 


120 00 


480 


720 


480 


860 


600 


320 


400 


600 


4 00 


400 



* With board. 



t Without board. 
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VIII. — Household wages in towns and cities. 



Wages paid per year to houeehold servants {toums and oitiee) in the Netikerlands, 



Description of employment. 



Housekeepers 
Cooks 



Servants* scnllerv work 

Senrants* general boasework 

Servants* care of white and linen goods, 
Ae 



Average 
wages, i 



$100 00 ! 
75 00 
35 00 
45 00 

55 00 



Description of employment. 



Nurses 

Coachmen .. 
Oovemesses 
Footmen — 



#40 00 
3S0 00 
200 00 
105 00 



IX.— Agricultural wages. 

Wages paid to agrUmltural laborers and household {country) servants in Holland. 



I 



Description of employment. 



Average 
wages. 



NORTH HOLLAND. 

Laborers general farm work : 

With board and lodging, .per year. . 

Without bed and boara. do . . . 

Boys, without bed and board do 

Laoorers in harvest time able to handlo 

machines per day. . 

Laborers in harvest time do 

Boy help do 

When mowing grass per hectare, »|iial 

to about 2| acres per day . . 

Laborers, grain-farming, &c., without 

bed or board per day . . 

Dairy maids per week.. 

Female servants, household work, per 

year 

SOUTH HOLLAND. 

Laborers: 

Plowing and care of cattle, per 
week 



I 



•80 00 

187 00 

40 00 

1 00 
90 
40 

3 20 

60 
1 20 



Description of employment. 



I| 



South hollani>— Continued. 

Laborers — Continued : 

Doing all hard work, loading ma- 
nurip, digging ditches . . . per day . . 

In harvest time do 

Straw thrashing do..... 

Mowing grass and cutting grain, 

per hectare per day.. 

Men for hoeing do 

Women do..... 

Boys do .... 

Laborers: 

For ordinary work in winter.do 

For sprinff and fkll do 

Male servants living in the ISumer*s 

56 00 'i household per year.. 

Dairy maids, milking cattle, making 
cheeso,and doing household work, pef 
year 



3 24 



Avetsge 



$0 60 
70 
81 

296 
40 
31 
28 

40 
48 

86 00 



70 00 



X. — Pkintehs and PKiNTiNa offices. 



statement showing the wages paid per week of 60 hours to printers (oompositorStpressmen, 

proof-readers, <fo.) t» Amsterdam, 



Printers, first olass illustrated and Job work. 
Printers, second class plain and book work . . 

Assistants 

Compositors, lob work 

Compositors, book work 

Proof-readers 



employment. 


Average 
wages. 




•8 00 




4 80 




2 40 


/ 


4 80 




3 80 




7 00 







IMailprix^ per pound of the necessaries of l\fe in Holland on August 1, 1884. 



Articles. 



Bread 

Fkmr 

Boast beef 
8<Nipbeef. 



Value. I! Articles. , Value. 

!___!' _ ' 

, "" ----■■ --- --■ - - -• -- I 

|0 3]tu$0 5i Freslipork > $0 14 to fO 22 

4 C Bacon ' . 16 18 

I 24 29 i{ Ham . .. I 16 26 

15 22 [Horseflesh ' 9 10 
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SWITZERIiAlVD. 

The interesting repels npon Switzerland, from tlie consalar districts of 
BemOi Bade, St Oall and Zarich, together with the general averages 
prepared therefronii in aooordance with the Department circular, render 
the review of the trade conditions of this country a matter of simple ab- 
stractive arrangement 

The rates of wages in the several districts, and for all Switzerland, 
will be given at the close of this review, as compiled by the consul-gen- 
eral, from the several reports above mentioned, while a'brief summary of 
the conditions which prevail in each district is herewith given in order. 



BEBNE. 

The consul-general reports the rates of wages as almost unchanged 
since 1878, some industries showing slight increase and others slight 
decrease ; but the average now is about the same as in that year, when 
the last labor reports of the Department of State were compiled. 

The workingmen of Berne are reported as generally steady and 
trustworthy, many of them saving where it is possible. 

The factory law of Switzerland makes the hours of labor eleven per 
day, and prohibits the employment of children under fourteen years of 
age. 

The feeling between the employers and those permanently employed 
is pleasant, and the effect upon the prosperity of the community is good. 

The organization, of labor is generally based upon the idea of per- 
manency, and workmen are usually engaged by the year. This per- 
manency makes the employes satisfied even with very small wages, and 
enables the manufiEicturers to calculate with safety on '<< futures." 
Strikes are unknown in the district. 

The condition of the working classes is described by the consul-gen- 
eral as '^ a little below what may be termed moderately comfortable." 

The following case of a shoemaker furnishes an illustration of the 
general condition of representative workmen in the district of Berne : 

A shoemaker ; 37 years old ; has a wife and two children ; by 
working long hours can earn 78 cents per day ; usual hours, 10 to 
12; earns 58 cents per day ; his wife works at washing and sewing, 
and earns 29 cents per day when she can get work ; could not sup- 
port his family otherwise; total annual income, from $193 to $242. 

<< Expenses: Bent of one room in second story, $34.74; clothing, 
$28.95 ; food and fuel (35 cents per day), $123.28 : income and resi- 
dence tax, $1.16 ; dues to aid societies, $2.32 ; school books, doctor 
bills, and incidentals, $9.65 ; total expenses, $200.10. Breakfast — 
coffee, bread, and potatoes; dinner — soup, sometimes meat, but 
mostly food prepared of flour; afternoon — ^bread and beer; supper — 
bread, potatoes, and coffee. Can save nothing. 

Swiss working people enjoy full political rights and share political 
responsibilities with all other citizens. They are taxed, like others, 
according to income. 

In re^rd to female labor in the district of Berne, the consul-general 
estimates the number engaged in all employments, outside of household 
duties and domestic service, as ranging from 25 to 40 per cent of the 
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whole number of employes. In factories, mercantile houses, dressmak- 
ing shops, government offices, &c., the hours of labor are tne same for 
females and males, but the wages of the former are from 10 to 33 per 
cent, less than the wages of the latter. Tne effect of the employment 
of women has been to reduce the wages of men, as well as to cause a 
scarcity of labor for the latter, resulting in greater emigration of able- 
bodied, educated men in the prime of life. This emigration is princi- 
pally to the United States. 

The admirably organized public-school system of Switzerland dis- 
seminates education among workwomen and their children. 



BASLE. 



The consul at this industrial center notes a singular change which is 
taking place in the personnel of the artisan class in his district, viz : 
While the Swiss citizens are largely emigrating, their places are being 
filled by a steady stream of German immigrants, who are able to live 
upon lower wages than the native artisans. 

The working people of Basle are characterized by the consul as trnst- 
worthy and saving. 

Strikes may be said to be unknown in the district. 

Go-operative societies do not seem to flourish in Switzerland as a rule, 
but the consul at Basle gives an interesting account of the successfnl 
working of the Allgemein Consumverein of that place, the primary pur- 
pose of which is to supply goods at the lowest possible price. 

As the silk-ribbon industry is the most important industry of Basle, 
and as a very large portion of this product finds a market in the United 
States, the following testimony of a silk-ribbon weaver will be both 
instructive and interesting : 

Is sixty years old ; is married, and, for which he thanks heaven, 
has only one child, who is a milliner, and lives at home; their united 
earnings go to the support of the family of three persons ; earns 
48 cents per day, and the silk weaver who can do that the year 
round is fortunate ; his daughter earns 58 cents at her ti^e, mak- 
ing a total income of $1.06 per day, or $328 per year; upon this 
they live comfortably, and can afford some luxuries beyond the 
reach of the general run of laborers ; if the daughter ceases to con- 
tribute, living then becomes an enigma. 

A silk dyer responded to the consul's inquiries as follows: 

Is forty years old ; has a wife and five children, aged one, two, 
four, seven, and ten years, respectively; his wife does all she can at 
her sewing-machine, and earns about 96 cents a week; he himself 
earns 77 cents per day when he has work, which sometimes fails him^ 
pays $48 per year for three rooms in the third story ; was unwilling 
to give the manner of spending his wages ; impossible to save any- 
thing. 

Another weaver hesitated about giving the consul a statement of how 
his family lived, but at length stated that coffee and bread three times 
a day constituted their fare ; on occasions when money was plenty a little 
meat wafi indulged in. 

The num1)er of women engaged in manufacturing industries in the 
consular district of Basle — ^viz, Basle, Soleur, Neuchatel, and Argovia — 
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is estimated at 15,780, and of girls at 2,035. The wives and daughters 
of the fjEumers work at field labor with the men. 

Females occupy a prominent position among the workers of Switzer- 
land in the fields, the factories, the mills, the counting-hoase, the school- 
house, &c. 

The following rates of female wages as reported by Consul Oifford 
may prove interesting here: 

Average wages per week of 65 hours paid to female laborers in Basle. 



BIBBOK-FACrOIIie. 

WeaTers 

Warpers 

Windera 

Spoolers 

Blockers and measurers 

Weavers outside of factories . 

COTTOir-SFIKXISIBS, 

Winders 

Blowing-room 



M 

$8 86 


289 


289 


1 93 


240 


8 47 


288 


1 74 



CoTTON-SFunntRiss— Continued. 
Drawing, slubbing, roving hands 

WATCH-MAKIHO. 

Hands on roash work 

Handaon lewels 

Hands on nands 

Hands on dials, decoration 

Hands on flniahing, gilding 

Hands on springs 



$2 00 



358 
4 93 

3 48 
6 06 
2 68 

4 63 



SAINT GALL. 



Owing to emigration to the United States, and the disposition of the 
able-bodied of both sexes to seek employment in cities, the farmers of 
the district of Saint Oall, which embraces the cantons of Saint Oall, Ap- 
penzell, and Thargaa, are often inconvenienced for lack of agricaltural 
laborers. 

In this district the farmers pay male laborers at the rate of $1.74 
per week, and female laborers 96 cents per week, with board and lodg- 
ing, which are considered highly advantageoos terms. For these rates 
farm-laborers work from daylight to dark, and often late into the night, 
and during certain hoars of Sundays and holidays. The wotk, says 
Consul Beauchamp, in the cantons of Appenzell and Saint Oall, where 
the meadows are on the steep hillsides, whence the hay must be carried 
on the shoulders of the men to the bams, is very hard and fatiguing. 
The men must be fed six or seven times a day, and be given plenty of 
wine to sustain nature. Here the work begins at 3 o'clock in the morn- 
ing and continues until 9 at night — 18 hours per diem. This mountain 
hay sells for from 10 to 20 per cent, more than valley and lowland hay. 

Those employed in the building trades are principally foreigners, the 
bricklayers and plasterers being Italians and Austrians, and the car- 
penters, plumbers and ceiling decorators Germans. These migratory 
artisans only remain during the building season, returning to their 
homes in the winter. Building in this consular district is largely 
carried on at present, and wages are consequently high, running from 
$4.50 to $5 per week. Working hours are from 6 a. m. to 7 p. m., with 
an hour for dinner, which makes 12 working hours. 

The habits of the working class of the district of Saint Gall are similar 
to those of the G^man working classes. Each able-bodied man must 
devote certain days in the year to x)erfecting himself in military disci- 
pline. 

The feeling betweidn capital and labor is worthy of commendation, 
the emplcfyers contributing in many ways to the physical and moral 
well-being of their work-people. 
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The district of Saint Gall possesses a Domber of trades-nQions and 
co-operative societies, of which Consul Beauchamp gives intereflting 
statistics. Strikes are unknown there. 

The consul gives the result of several interviews with representative 
workingmen, showing their home-life, wages, food and food-prlceB, ftc^ 
of which the following is a fair example: 

A carpenter, 42 years old, has a wife and 5 children, the eldest 
11 years and the youngest 9 months old; earns $Mt9 per week of 72 
hours, although the average wages paid to oirpent^ do not ex- 
ceed $4.08 per week; is compelled to support bisikDiDy ^m his own 
earnings, his family not being able to earn anything; works at 
home nights, after his day's work, at odd jobs, say until midnight; 
estimates his total earning at $256.69 per year. Expenses per year: 
Bent, two rooms, third floor, partly occupied by another £ftmily, 
$33.60; clothing for family, $23.16; food, fuel, &<^., $185.28; poor 
tax, 38 cents; school tax, 38 cents; personal tax, 34 cents; doctoi^s 
bill and medicine, $13.55. Food: Breakfast — coffee and bread; 
dinner — soup and i)otatoes, meat very seldom; supx>er — coffee and 
potatoes, or oatmeal; saving, an utter impossibility; satisfied and 
almost happy in being able to make ends meet: turns firom the 
thought of sickness or old age as something terrible; would like to 
emigrate to the United States, but could not save enough to make 
the journey ; so must work on here until death. 

As to female labor and the distribution of employment Saint Gall ranks 
about on an equality with Berne and Basle. 



ZUBICH. 

The working people of Zurich are described by Consul Byers as being 
generally orderly, steady, persevering, attentive and thrifty; the best 
order is maintained in the factories, and strikes very rarely occur. 

The iron and silk trades being the principal industries of Zurich, the 
consul deals at length and in an interesting manner therewith. The 
industries of the canton of Zurich, and the number of employes ^igaged 
in each, are given as follows: 



Industries. 



Silkindnstry 

Cotton iudostry 

Machine factories 

other mechanical industries 

Total 

Trade and commerce 

Affricultare 

S^ence, art, schools, &c 

Grand total 



Midss. 



1(0,240 



Fenalflfl. 



8,079 

4,448 

7,763 

28,888 


26,268 

6^248 

43 

16^640 


28»835 
9,888 
7,798 

89,408 


44/148 
14,978 

38,664 
8,080 


41,087 
8,887 

947 


8S.233 

21«807 

61,877 

4,618 



81,884' 



TotaL 



189^883 



The predominance of female labor in the silk indostry of Zarieb^ as 
above noted, is remarkable, and as a large part of the products of tiie 
Zurich silk-looms finds a market in the United States^ andihw eomes 
in direct competition with our growing silk industry, a almrt review of 
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the conditious affectlDg the Swiss nmimfactnrecanuot be otherwise than 
instmctive. 

The silk manufacture of Zurich, and, indeed; of all Switzerlaod, is 
especially a '< house industry." There are villages and farm districts, 
writes Consul Byers, in which there is hardly a house without a sUk 
loom — tina applies also to the mountain houses, even up to the region 
of alpine snow, where all communication with tne weavers may be cut 
off during the winter. The peasant weavers are also, generally speak- 
ing, small farmers ; hence their ability to work for such very low wages 
as they earn at their looms. 

Silk winders, principally women, earn at their homes from 10 cents 
to 48 cents per day. Warpers, working at the factory, earn from 29 
cents to 97 cents per day. Those wha work at home have to furnish 
their own reels, which cost from $20 to $22. The weavers must own 
their looms, which cost from $15 to $18. These weavers — loom-owners — 
earn from 15 cents to 48 cents per day. The greater percentage of 
silk weaving is done by the wives and daughters of the farmers, the 
latter tending to their farms, &c. 

Here is a system of labor, a combination of power and hand looms, 
says Consul Byers, which, with the great diversity in qualities ana 
styles, makes it possible tor Switzerland to defy much of the world's 
competition in silk manufacture. 

Swiss machinery is another industry which enters into competition 
with American products both in the United States and abroad. The 
following are the wages paid in one of the most celebrated machine 
shops of Zurich, whose machines, according to Mr. Byers, are shipped 
to all parts of the world: 

Average wagee paid per toeek of 63 hours in a leading Zurich machine factory. 



DeacriptioD of employment. 



Fonnden 

Apprentioes — 

Caat-iron cleaners 

Core makers 

Sand painters 

Under workmen 

Metal founders 

Locksmiths 

Apprentices 

Turners 

Apprentices 

Planers, molders, stampers 



Wages. 



$5 82 

1 74 
3 48 
3 48 

2 76 

3 24 
82 
82 
10 
82 

2 28 

4 62 



Description of emplo3rment. 



Cutlers 

Smiths 

Strikers 

Boilermakers .. 

Assistants.. 
Coppersmiths... 

Apprentices 

Joiners 

Carpenters 

klasons 

Tinners 



Wagee. 



H 

5 
4 

6 

4 
5 
2 
6 

4 
5 

4 



06 

82 

08 

22- 

68 

82 

34 

22 

62 

22 

62 



The following extract from the consul's reports shows how a Zurich 
workman lives: 

A carpenter has a wife and 5 children, earns $5.34 per week, 
although the average trade wages do not exceed $4.50 per week : 
works from 6 to 7; earns about $347 per year. Breakfast — ^bread 
and coffee; at 9, cider and bread; dinner — soup, meat, and vege- 
tables; 4 CKclock, cider and bread; supper — coffee, soup, and pota- 
toes. Can save nothing from his own earnings; his wife goes out 
scrubbing and earns something, which they save. The fuel and 
food for this family are estimated at $167.02, or at the rate of about 
46 cents per day for 7 persons. 
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STATEMENT PBEPABED BY M. J. CBAMEB, UNITED STATES CONSUL- 
GENERAL AT BEBNEj SHOWING THE AVEBAGE WAGES PAID IN THE 
CONSULAB DISTBICTS IN SWITZEBLAND AND FOB ALL SWITZEBLAND 
DUBING THE TEAB 1884. 

L— Oekesaij tbadbs. 



[Per week.] 



De6ori]»tion of employmeni. 




Consular distiietB. 




An 

Swllasr- 
iMd. 


Bade. 


Some. 


StGaU. 


Znrleh. 


BUILDIlia TBADB8. 

BrIoklftTen ».--t» r-»r,, -i- t. 


$4 60 
290 
4 60 
290 
490 
2 70 


$7 60 
222 
606 
890 
686 
890 
878 
878 
8 18 
492 
886 
622 
878 

482 

640 
462 
480 
492 

878 
482 
492 
4 62 
686 
880 
878 
4 82 
402 

806 
462 
6 76 
622 
866 
4 62 
860 
6 76 
878 
8 78 
680 
264 
878 
606 


$4 80 
860 
600 
872 
640 


$4 06 
824 

460 


$6 21 
2 60 


Hoa-oanieni ..■ 


TiffufAf^f ............**................. 


S S7 


Tenders 


8 60 


Plwitereni 


8 47 
800 
492 

468 


6 08 


Tenden 


8 20 


Slaten 




4 85 


Soofen 




848 


2 00 


Tenders • 




8 18 


Plnmbers 


640 




622 


B 18 


Afieistsote 




8 86 


Carpenters 


606 
640 

846 

640 


408 
6 16 


462 
682 


4 74 


GaS'flttfln 


6 04 


OTHBB TBADM. 

Bakers • 


8 88 


Itlflnlnnnltht r »--,,,,r,TrTT, ,-.-»..,». ,.rr-r-T,,T- 




480 
425 
468 

400 


6 20 


Stoikers 




4 48 


Bookbinders 


468 




4 68 


Brick* makera. . .................................. 




4 48 


Brewers 






8 78 


Bntobers 


682 




488 


4 66 


Brass-fonnders >... 




4 98 


Cabinet-makers 


690 
632 




696 


5 50 


Confectioners 




6 84 


Cisar^makers........ 






8 80 


Cooners ......................................... 






679 
679 


4 78 


Cutlers 


468 




4 96 






4 02 


Drivers, draymen, and teamsters t oab, oarrlage, 
and street railwBys 






468 


8 84 


Dvers......... .................... .............. 


621 




4 01 


^.Twio... .....•• ................................. 




696 
406 


6 86 


Farriers............... 






4 68 




400 




8 88 


Hatters 




806 
6 70 
696 
406 
679 


8 84 








4 66 


Jewelers 






6 85 




800 
696 




8 61 


LithoirraDfiers 




5 51 




6 80 


Nflil-makers (hand) 




.....a...... 




2 64 






466 




4 17 


Printers 


680 




6 98 










RiMlrlle and harness makers 




482 




608 


5 20 










Stevedores ...................................... 












Tanners 




492 

686 






4 92 


Tailors 


* 






686 












Tinsmiths 




866 

264 


616 




4 41 




8 47 




8 05 
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II.— Factories, mills, etc. 



[Per week.] 



Consular diatriots. 



Deeoription of employment. 



i Basle. Berne. 



Machinists 
Sepoirers . 
Stokers 



Oilers, watchmen 

Overseers 

Card-sharpeners 

Oard-cleaners 

Spinners 

Belp«rs 

Tackeni 

In smaller foctories : 

Flrat class of operatives 

Second clasHof operatives (men and women) 
Third class of operatives ; roving liands 



$5 00 



8 60 



#0 60 



8 85 
8 18 



4 98 
2 19 
2 18 



StGalL 



$2 81 



Zurich. 



$4 

5 



82 
02 
8 86 
8 86 
6 75 
8 47 
1 93 
4 63 
1 93 
4 25 



All 

Switser- 

land. 



$4 8S 
502 
886 
886 
6 11 
8 47 

1 98 
8 65 
265 
4 25 

498 

2 19 
2 18 



III.— Foundries, machine-shops and iron-works. 

[Per week.] 



Description of employment. 



M ACHDnt-SHOPS AND IBON-WOBKS. 



Consular districts. 



Basle. ! Berne. ! 8t GalL j Zurich. 



! All 
- Switser- 
land. 



Smiths 

Strikers 

Turners 

Locksmiths 

Markers 

Cutters, planers, stampers, borers 

Boiler-smiths 

Assistants 

Copper-smiths 

Joiners 

Carpenters 

Founders 



ffOUNDBT. 



Iron founders 

Brass founders . . . 

Core-makers 

Tenders 

<7ast-iron cleaners 
Engineer , 



$5 00 



580 

500 , 
500 



$3 50 



5 41 



580 



92 A— LAB- 



■10 



$8 96 



4 62 
462 



4 62 



8 68 I 
528 ! 
528 I 

i 



4 62 
8 68 



$6 

4 
5 
5 
5 
4 
5 
4 
6 
6 
4 



27 
25 
69 
69 
69 
54 
60 
05 
27 
56 
25 



627 
6 56 

8 76 
8 76 
8 47 



$5 12 

4 25 

5 15 
515 
509 
4 58 
525 
384 
627 
509 
4 76 
7 99 



5 56 

6 56 

446 
869 
8 47 
589 
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VII. — Bailway employes. 

[Per month.) 



I 



Consular dlBttiots. 



Beecription of employment 



Baale. 



Railroiid-mMter 

Kailwaj guards and pointsmen 

Laborers 

Station-masters 

Collectors, luggage forwarder 

Station-muster s assistants 

Carriage c<tntroIler and telegraph clerks . . 

Porters, night watchmen 

Frei);bt receiver 

Wagon-shifters, station overseers 

'Wsgoo-mssters, wagon inspectors, greaser 

Day laborer, goods loader 

Loeorautive and car cleaners 

Chief conductor 

Bmhemen 

Locomotive engineers 

Stoker 



$20 00 



Berne. 



$23 74 



22 00 



■(• 



WORK-SHOP. 



Foremen . 
Workmen 



86 00 
18 60 
29 00 
23 40 



80 00 
18 00 



19 40 



21 23 
16 40 
81 65 

22 10 



St. Gall. 



$44 15 
12 83 



86 62 



16 83 



19 50 



19 25 
19 25 
66 80 
35 83 



Zoxieh. 



$85 12 
20 07 

15 08 

25 10 

26 64 
26 64 

26 64 
22 68 
22 58 
22 00 

27 40 

16 88 
18 98 
38 79 
30 60 
50 90 
85 85 



16 90 
16 90 



AH 

Switier- 

land. 



$39 68 

17 68 
19 41 

25 10 
42 68 

26 64 

26 64 
19 70 
22 66 
22 00 

27 4d 

18 42 
18 99 

28 82 
21 21 
44 21 

29 17 



23 45 
17 4ft 



VIII. — Seamen's wages. 

[Per year.) 



Description of employment. 



Consular districts. 



I 



Captain of lake steamers 

Pilot 

Chief engineer 

i^ssistant engineer 

Stoker 

Sailors 

Clerk 

8hipK)arpenter 

Ship smith 



Berne. 



$608 00 


292 00 


770 60 


292 00 


243 50 


248 50 


415 00 


219 00 


219 00 

! 



StOalL 



All 

Switaer- 

land. 



$439 00 
842 00 
429 00 



848 00 
294 00 
854 00 



$548 50 

817 06 
599 7ft 
292 00 

29ft 7ft 
268 75 
384 60 
219 00 
219 00 



VII.— Shop wages in Switzerland. 



[Per week.] 



Description of employment. 



in DRT OOODB STORES. 

Kales: 

Commercial travelers 

Ordinary clerk, salesman, book-keeper 
Females: 

First-class cutters and dressmakers . . 

Ordinary saleswoman and seamstress. 



Consular districts. 



Berne. 



Uf OBOCIRT 8TORB8. 

Retail : 

Book-keeper and salesman 

Package carrier 

Wholesale: 

Commercial traveler 

JjpioJr'Jraeperand salaamsn 



$9 86 

6 75 

7 72 
3 86 



409 
2 89 

8C8 
6 66 



StOall. 



Zurich. 



AU 

Switaer- 

land. 



$7 42 
742 



657 



$7 24 

7 24 
3 62 



965 



$9 86 
7 U 

74ft 
3 74 



4 88 

2 80 

868 
8 1ft 
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X. — Household wages in towns and cities in Switzerland. 

[Per month, inolndizig board and lodging.] 



DeaorlptioD of employment. 



Cliief male servant (or honse-maater) 

Old inary male servant 

Chamber-maid..' 

Cook: 

liale 

Female 

Knrsey-maid. 

Lady's dressing-maid 



Consolar distriota. 



Berne. 



$20 26 

11 68 

482 

9 17 
5 81 
2 41 
482 



St-GalL 



$3 47 



405 



Zorich. 



124 15 



340 
18 50 



All 

Switaer- 

land. 



122 18 
11 68 

890 

11 84 
4 88 
241 
482 



VIII. — Agricultural wages in Switzerland. 



[Per year, indnding board and lodging.] 



Description of employment. 



Gardeners 



PABll HANDB. 



AdnHa, male 

Adolts, female 

Tonng men fh>m 16 to 22. 
Household servants 



Consolar districts. 



Basle. 



$70 64 



Berne. 



$82 00 



56 25 

' 20 60 

22 00 

22 50 



Zurich. 



80 00 



All 

Switaer- 

land. 



$82 00 



68 88 
20 60 

22 00 
22 50 



IX.— Corporation employes in Switzerland. 



[Per year.] 



DefM:ription of employment. 



Mayor of the city 

City clerk and bis aseistaots 

City sergeant and assistants 

City architect and assistant 

City engineer and assistant 

Secretary and cashier in architect's office 

Bookkeener, clerks. copyists,&o 

Citv garaener, street-master and other subordinate em- 
ployes. 



Consular districts. 



Berne. ! StGalL | Zurich. 



■i — 



$183 00 


$772 00 


501 80 


579 00 


260 55 


386 00 


772 00 


CCS 00 


772 00 


579 00 


772 00 


865 50 


808 80 


206 00 


658 13 


482 60 



$1,061 50 
733 40 
328 20 
1.J58 00 
1.158 00 
772 00 
328 00 



All 

Switser- 

land. 



$675 50 
604 45 
824 91 
065 00 
836 38 
803 15 
310 6$ 
380 21 
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X. — Government departments and offices. 



[Per annum.] 



Deooription of employment. 



AH Switserland. 



President of the SwiM Confederation ! $2,606 50 

Federftl oouncellor, each 2.816 00 

Federal chancellor 2,123 00 

Yice-chanoellor ■> 1,351 00 

President of the sapreme court 2, 123 00 

Jnatlcea of the supreme court, each | 1.030 00 

Clerks of the sapreme court i $1, U6 00 to 1,544 00 

Chief post director ' 1. 544 00 

Administrative inspector of railways ! 1,544 00 

Teohnic inspector of railways • 1, 5t4 00 



Uf THE MIUTABT DBPABTMBIfT. I 

I 

Chief of Staff in bureau ' 

Chief of artillery i 

Chief of iofantry • 

Chief of buffau of commerce ' 

Federal treasurer ' 

Sabordinate officials and employ6B in the federal departments, sach as chiefs of ' 
bureaus, clerks, copyists, translators, messenfcers, Ac, range between 

P08TJLL BBBYICB. 

Post-office clerks trom^ 

1 to 3 years of seirico 

3 to 6 years of service ] 

6 to 9 years of service 

to 12 years of service c I 

12 to 15 years of service ' 

over 15 years of service 

Chief of post bureau 

Letter curiers ; 

Postage carrier 

Honey-order carriers i 

Packer and servants 

Hail agents 



1.447 50 
1,447 50 
1,447 50 
1,351 00 
1,351 00 

280 50 to 1, 351 00 



636 00 
213 60 
347 40 
847 40 
218 60 
405 30 



280 

347 

416 

486 

565 

6:^ 

to 772 

to 308 

to 886 

to 886 

to 847 

to 636 



50 

40 
88 
86 

84 
00 
00 
80 
00 
00 
40 



TBLBOBAPH 8BBVICB. 



Telegraphists in cities from — 

1 to 3 years of service 

3 to 6 years of service 

6 to years of service 

9 to 12 years of service — 
12 to 15 years of service . . . 
over 15 years of service . . . 



835 88 
893 71 
468 90 
582 6i 
617 60 



XI. — Cantonal government employ. 



[Per annum.] 



Consular district. 



Description of employment. 



Berne. St. Gall. 



President of the Cantonal government $1,851 00 

Eight councillors, each 1,254 50 

Employes in the State chancery 868 50 

Other employes 509 50 

Prefects 965 00 

Employes in prefectures 473 10 

Officials in the j ndiciary 675 75 

POLICE OFFICB. 

Chief ofpolioe 810 60 

Clerks 530 75 

Commandant of police ' 636 90 

First lieutenant 579 00 

Second lieutenant ' 540 40 

Sah-officers 852 20 

PoUoemen, each 211 84 



$1,003 60 
965 00 
772 00 
453 55 
963 00 
482 50 
579 00 



675 50 



All 

Switser- 

laDd. 



$1,15] 56 
1, 108 75 
820 26 
481 60 
965 00 
477 80 
627 85 



810 60 
530 76 
656» 
579 00 
540 40 
852 20 
211 84 
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XII.— Peinting and printing offices. 

[Per week.] 



Deeoriptiozi of employment. 



P rei a. feeder 

ICaobinist and flremAn 

Compositor 

Bookbinder: 

Foremim 

Jonmeymin 

Folder , 



BmIo. 



$6 37 
2 89 



580 

8 68 



Consolar dlBtrict. 



Berne. 



$7 24 

3 86 
484 
7 24 

627 

4 63 



StOfOL 



$6 85 

3 47 



6 85 



2 70 



Zurich. 



Switser- 
iMd. 



$6 75 
7 24 



4 

4 



05 
05 



I 



$6 82 
346 
554 
67t 

688 

484 

2 70 



ITALY. 

Beports from only three oat of the twelve consulates in Italy were 
received np to the latest moment when they coald be made available in 
the preparation of this letter ; these are Catania, Florence and Turin, 
which may be taken as representing the labor conditions of the pro- 
vinces of Piedmont, Tuscany, and the west coast of Sicily. This, how- 
ever, leaves some of the principal labor centers of the country unrepre- 
sented. 

The reports which have been received from Italy indicate that the 
working classes are patient, economical, sober, industriods, tractable 
and trustworthy. Their wage-rates are the lowest in Europe, and that 
they are able to economize and are happy and contented is probably 
largely due to a favoring climate. 

As was remarked in the letter which accompanied the reports con- 
cerning the state of labor in Europe in 1878, an idea seems to exist 
in the United States, and even throughout a large portion of Europe, 
that the Latin races, the Italians and Spaniards, resort to agricultural 
labor only when forced by pressing want. Nothing can be farther from 
the real labor conditions which prevail in both Italy and Spain. 

The waves of Italian emigration have largely flowed past our shores 
toward South America. The Italian colonies in many of those States — 
the Argentine Eepublic and Brazil in particular — have done much and 
are still doing much for the industrial and agricultural development of 
those countries. During the past few years, however, there has been 
an increase of emigration towards the United States, not less than 18,600 
Italians having landed in ports of North America during the year 1882, 
principally in the United States and Mexico. During the same year, 
however, over 41,000 went to Central and South America. 

It is unfortunate that some of the recent immigration from Italy has 
been under the contract-labor system. 

This subject is one of growing importance and has already attracted 
the attention of Congress, as well as legislative consideration in other 
countries where it has gained a foothold. 

Consul Catliu, of StuUgart, calls attention to the workings of this con- 
tract system in Southern Germany, as follows : 

The importation of large gangs of laborers from Korthem Italy 
into Oermany and Austria, from time to time, as occasion requires, 
is now a recognized phase of the labor question in this section of 
Europe. These imported hands are available only for the rougher 
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kinds of work, ore digging and blasting, and railroad building; bat 
for those kinds of work none are superior to them in organization 
and efficiency. They do not settle down when they come— they are 
simply hired for a specified time to do certain work. Railroad travel 
is cheap, and when their work is done they return home to their 
families with their foreign wages in their pockets. The system is 
now so well organized that 5,000 or 10,000 Italian workmen^ trained 
and equipped, can be thrown into any given working point in South 
Germany at a week's or ten days' notice, and from all accounts too 
much cannot be said of the promptitude and thoroughness with 
which they do their work. 

In his Marseilles report, Oonsul Mason.mentions the Italian laborers 
of that city in the following terms: 

The question of labor and strikes is largely controlled by the 50,000 
Italians who live in Marseilles. These people work for less wages 
and live on simpler and cheaper food than even the French work- 
ing classes, and no strike can be successful while these Italians 
stand ready to accept work and wages which the native workmen 
may refuse. 



PIEDMONT. 

Italy presents few extremes as to rates of wages Sicily in the south 
and Piedmont in the north are almost equal in this respect The fol- 
lowing statement, showing the weekly wages paid in Turin, may there- 
fore he taken as an approximation to the average wages prevailing in 
like trades and callings throughout the principal cities of the Kingdom : 

I.— General trades. 

Wctgea paid per week of 60 hours in Turin, 



Ooonpfttions. 



BUILDINO TRADES. 

Brioklavera 

Hod-caiTiers 

ICasons 

Tondeni 

PlMterers 

Tenders 

Slaters 

Boofers 

Tenders 

Plnmbers 

Assistants 

Carpenters 

Gas-fitters 

OTHBB TBADB8. 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Book-biuders 

Brickmakers 

Brewers 

Brass founders 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners 

Cigar-makers 



Average 
wages. 



1 



20 
70 



8 eo 



70 
04 
70 
20 
20 
70 



8 60 



1 

4 



70 
00 



8 40 



4 00 

3 60 
8 40 
8 80 

5 00 
8 00 

4 60 
8 40 
8 75 
8 00 



Oocnpations. 



OTHKB TBADKfr— Continued. 

Coopers 

Cntiers 

Distillers 

Drivers : 

Drajrmen and teamsters 

Cab and carriage 

Street railway 

Dyers 

Engravers - . - 

FaiTiers 

Oardeners 

Hatters 

Horseshoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers, porters. Sec 

Nailmakers (hand) 

Potters 

Printers 

Teachers (public schools) 

Suilmakers 

Stevedores 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegraph operators 

Tinsmiths 

Weavers (ontside of mills) 



$2 ao 

3 80 

4 26 

1 50 

2 60 
860 

00 
CO 
60 
00 



80 



00 
80 
00 

90 
00 
20 
60 
20 
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It 18 hardly practicable to institate intelligent comparisons between 
the food prices of Italy and the United States, as there is Utile in com- 
mon between the working classes of the two coantries as to their food. 

The diet of the laborers in Piedmont, according to Vice Consul De 
Zeyk, of Tnrin, is as follows: Morning meal — vegetable soup, tiie fami- 
lies of the higher class of workingmen having coffee and milk ; dinner — 
soap, bread, and cheese, or potatoes or codtihh; supper, which is the 
principal meal — bread, wine, macaroni, or vegetable stew. Meat is a 
rarity and a luxury. 

The Piedmontese are temperate, industrious and punctual. Married 
women very seldom work in factories or at any outdoor employment, 
finding enough of remunerative employment in their houses. The chil- 
dren are regular attendants at the elementary schools, school attendance 
being obligatory. 

Wages have increased in Piedmont since 1878, owing to the efforts of 
labor organizations, about 15 per cent., while food and rents have re- 
mained about the same. 

The feeling between the employers and the employed is good, but the 
rules and regulations governing mill and factory employment are as 
strict and severe as those which govern an army. Continuity in em- 
ployment from generation to generation is common. 

The wages of female workers in mills, factories, &c., are generally 
about one-half those of the male employes. 



SICILY. 



According to the returns from Consul Woodcock, the average wages 
paid to the general trades in Catania run from $2.70 to bricklayers and 
masons to 93.48 to gas-fitters per week of GO hours. The general rate 
lies between these two extremes, with the exception of the wageH paid to 
printers, lithographers and jewelers, which are put down as $3.75, $(>.9l>, 
and $6.12, respectively, per week. 

The wages which ])revail in all other industries, mills, fa4*.tories, 
foundries, &c., are rather under tban over the lowest rates ]>ai(l to the 
individual artisans in the independent trades. Consul Woodcock esti- 
mates the average wages earned throughout that portion of Sicily at 
40 cents per day of ten hours. An examination of the statistics fur- 
nished would seem to point to 30 cents as nearer the true average. 

The food of the working classes is given as consisting of the following 
articles : During the six months ending with March, bread, cheese, rice, 
dried beans, and greens; during April and May, bread, green beans, 
and macaroni ; and during the remaining four months, bread and fruits. 

The habits of the working classes are generally goo<l. They are 
laborious, religious, economical, and respectful toward their employ- 
ers. They 'are very industrious, uncomplaining and temperate. In 
Catania, a city of over 10<^,000 inhabitants, the consul had not seen over 
half a dozen intoxicated persons in eight months, and these were mostly 
foreign sailors. The consul attributes this sobriety to the fsict that the 
people drink only native wines, and these moderately, at their meals. 

It is very rarely that a workingman in the Catania district owns his 
home, which generally consists of one or two rooms on the ground floor. 
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TJsnally the rooms are overcrowded, but clean. Their clothing is coarse, 
but sufficient, and for holidays they have suits which are both neat 
and pleasing to the eye. 

Of the peasantry of the country, says the consul, not more than 10 
per cent, of all over 40 years of age can read and write ; of the working 
class in towns and cities not more than 40 per cent, can read and write. 
Physically, they are hardy and robust ; morally, they 'are honest and 
trustworthy. 



TUSCANY. 

According to a rei>ort from Consul Welsh, the Grovemment, on failure 
to receive satisfactory replies from the prefects of the Kingdom, in 
answer to a circular, submitted to the different chambers of commerce 
the question of controlling by law the employment of women and chil- 
dren and the hours of labor, under the following interrogatory heads : 

1. Whether the employment of children should not be entirely 
forbidden until the age of nine years has been reached. 

2. That they then should only work a half day, five or six hours 
per day, until the age of twelve or fourteen years. 

3. Whether, after that age, it would not be beneficial to prohibit 
their employment on Sundays and at night-time until the age of 
sixteen. 

The recommendations of the different chambers of commerce 
may be summarized as follows : 

1. To prohibit entirely the employment of children at manual 
labor until they may have arrived at the ^ge of ten years ; and to 
forbid their employment on Sundays or at night-time until they may 
have arrived at the age of fifteen years. 

2. To organize committees in the provinces to superintend the 
execution of the law. 

It is to be hoped that such action will be taken that the employ- 
ment of children may be controlled, and then many at present 
unavoidable abuses done away with. 

The report of consul Welsh gives such graphic accounts of the habita 
and general conditions of the working class of Italy as to entitle it to 
almost literal transference to this review. 

In regard to employment throughout Italy at present, Consul Welsh 
says that — 

Women work at spinning and weaving (silk, cotton, and wool), 
in hemp and paper mills, and in this district principally in making 
straw plaits and braids. They are also largely employed in the 
fields and vegetable gardens or truck patches. 

One finds children working at all trades, but few are under ten 
years of age. 

The average hours of work are: Fifteen hours from the twenty- 
four in the summer, with two hours for meals allowed from the fif- 
teen ; twelve hours from the twenty-four in the winter, with one hour 
and a half for meals allowed from the twelve. 

Except in foundries, where the necessity exists and night and 
day hands are employed, night work after 9 o'clock is the exception. 
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Sandays are universally used by the working classes as days of 
recreation; and the more important holidays, with what are called 
name days, or the days of the saints the children take their names 
from, are strictly observed, particularly in the south of Italy. 

In and in the neighborhood of Florence, women are paid from 10 
to 22 cents per day, children from 10 to 40 cents per week, or for 
odd jobs 10 to 17 cents per day ; the ordinary labor of men is valued 
at from 30 to 60 cents per day. 

In woolen mills the hands employed are males to females as 60 to 
40. In cotton mills women predominate in the same ratio. In the 
straw trade 80 women are employed to eveiy 20 men. 

In regard to the genend health of the working classes in Tuscany 
it can be said to be good. However, certain tr^es produce certain 
diseases, jnst as in the United States or elsewhere, and here in the 
cities and towns a lack of proper nourishment may add to the ten- 
dency to disease. 

Drunkenness prevaUs but to a slight extent among the working 
classes. The prevailing vice is gambling. Gambling is nourished 
by the Italian Government in its weekly lotteries, which are always 
attractive to the poor. 

The food of the workmen is simple in the extreme, and its staple 
throughout Italy is the polenta^ which corresponds to our Indian 
meal. A cup of bad coffee in the early morning serves till noon, 
when a meal of bread, beans cooked in olive oil or ho|f's grease, or 
polenta boiled or fri^, with a small allowance of wine, is eaten, 
and the pranzOj or dinner, is taken in the evening when work is 
finished J and is of very much the same nature as the noon- day 
meal, with the exception that some salted fish or pork is added, 
with cabbage or other greens. 

The consul corrects an erroneous opinion which prevails in the United 
States in regard to macaroni being the staple food of the working 
dass of Italy ; it is in reality only purchasable by the comparatively 
well to do. 

Fresh meat is but seldom eaten, even by the skilled mechanic. Vege- 
tables and fruit, however, are at times so plentiful as to be accessible 
to the poorest. 

The farmers and farm-laborers in Tuscany, in many cases, arrive at a 
great age, and are generally very healthy. In the cities the average 
duration of life is lower. 

The laboring classes are generally well and neatly clad, taking usually 
the thrown-off clothes of their superiors and arranging them to fit them- 
selves. The local costumes, which were very picturesque, are things 
of the past, except in some few localities in the south. 

The working classes are not well housed. In the country they 
usually live in damp, badly ventilated cottages, and in the cities they 
are crowded together in large but badly ventilated and drained houses 
in the poorer quarters. With all these drawbacks they are cleanly, and, 
as a rule, healthy. 

More attention is given each year to the education of the masses. 
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Wagt% paid to skilled uforkmen and others employed in the areenal at SpeMHa. 


Bmployte. 


Per day. 


Pflr WMAk. 


Lire. 


Dollars. 




Aavhalt-lATor. 


4.00 
8.00 
6.00 
3.80 
4.50 
4.50 
3.50 
3.80 
2.00 
2.50 
1.00 
3.50 
5.00 
1.30 
8.50 
3.50 
6 00 
3.50 
8.00 
4.00 
3.40 


080 
060 
1 00 
70 
00 
090 
70 
76 
40 
50 
090 

70 

1 00 
096 
70 

70 

1 90 
70 
60 
80 
068 


$4 90 
8 60 


Boatman 


Boilor-maker 


6 00 


Blacksmith and tinker 


4 90 


Carpc^nter : 


5 40 


CalKer 


5 40 


Cablnet-makftr and imwyer . . . 


4 20 


Coni>6rainith 


4 56 


Common laborer 


9 40 


IMrer, OBlng bia own niaohine, for every boor's work 


3 00 


IMver, usinK GKovemment machine, for every hour's work 

Glaxier '. 


1 90 
4 20 


Hpad iranffer 


6 00 


Male or female dav*laborer 


1 56 


Masons 

Miner --.,,., 


490 
4 90 


Mechanic, skilled 


1 90 




4 90 


Stoker 


3 60 


Stoneontter - 


4 80 


Wbitewasher 


4 06 







GoDsul Welsh has estimated the average consumptioD of food by an 
Italian workingman to amount to 17 cents per day, viz : 



Articles. 



Coffee or liquor 

Bread 

Salted pork or fish 

Cheeee or fruit , 

Flon r iNUite 

Bed beans, cabbage, or other greens 
Wine (one pint) 

Total 



Cost. 



$0 01 
06 
02 
09 
03 
01 
08 



17 



The total population of the Kingdom is subdivided into the following 
classes: 



Mechanical spinning . 

Mnnufacture of ropes 

Weaving 

Cotton: 

Spinning 

Weaving 

Woolen 

SUk: 

Stretching 

Spinning 

Cardinfc 

In pap«r mills 

In nieohaoical indaittries (sundry) 

In porcelain manufactures 

In glass manufactures 



41,000 I 



54,000 

80,000 

550,500 

70,000 

75,000 

6,500 

14,000 

10.000 

7,000 

6,000 



] In the extraction of sulphur 



Total 



Agricultural class 

Soldiers, reserve and active 

£mnloy6s 

Stuuents 

Prisoners 

Proprietors . 

Artisaus and laborers (not before 

described) 

Without profession 



Total population. 



20.000 



984,000 



8,266.000 
1.545,000 

400.000 

3.070.000 

80,000 

765,000 

1. 740. 000 
11, 700, 000 



2^500,000 



AV8TRIA-HV]¥eARY. 

AUSTRIA. 

The comprehensive report from Consul-General Weaver, of Vienna, 
leaves very little to be desired as far as a complete showing of the 
labor conditions of Austria is coucerned. The fact, however, that 
the order of arrangemeut as defined in the circular was not adhered to 
renders it difficult to give therefrom abstracts for comparative purposes 
without overloading this review with details. It is beUeved, however, 
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that the following: statements are fair averages ; bat as the coDsul-gen- 
eral's report will fully repay a careful pemsui, it is referred to for snch 
details as may Dot be found herein. 

The population of Austria is given as 22,144,244, of which 10,819,737 
are males and 11,324,507 females. The total population is divided into 
four classes, as follows: Independent persons, 3,8G8,G19; employes, 
6,639,231 ; families, 10,746,187 ; servants, 890,207. 

The total number of persons engaged in agriculture is given as 
11,736,839— being 1,116,876 more than one-half of the whole population — 
classified as follows : Proprietors, 2,275,511 ; employes, 3,668,249 ; mem- 
bers of families, •5,4/4,3 15; servants, 319, 158; farmers, 90,036 ; employes 
of farmers, 123,263; members of farmers' families, 222,781 ; servants in 
farmers' families, 16,079. The division of employment showing the 
highest number of persons engaged therein, after agriculture, is set 
down under the headof "trade," viz, 4,710,047, followed by ''day laborers," 
given as numbering 1,650,902. No mention is made of tbe manufac- 
turing industries, but it is more than likely that they are embraced by 
"trade," as the number engaged in "commerce" is set down, independ- 
ent of trade, as 839,628. The number of persons employed in the mines 
is given as 316,187. It will thus be seen that agriculture is the great 
industry of Anstria. 

An average of the various categories of workmen embraced in the 
miscellaneous table compiled by Consul-General Weaver shows that the 
weekly earnings of the Austrian workman amount to $4.05. "These 
rates, however," writes the consul-general, " must be understood as ap- 
plying to the provinces of Upper and Lower Austria, Salzburg and 
tbe Tyrol, and in a less degree to Styria, Carintbia and Carniola, for 
where the wages of Silesia, Morana, Bohemia (which is treated of 
further on) and Galicia are considered, this average should be further 
reduced from 20 to 4i) per cent. 

Tbe hours of labor among tbe trades in Austria may be estimated at 
60 per week, although in the textile trades and in the mines the hours 
often reach 72 per week; and even a working time of 90 and 96 hours 
per week in the former is not unusual. Tbe new labor bill now before 
the Reicbsraib fixes tbe hours of labor as not to exceed 11 per day. This 
reduction is opposed by tbe textile manufacturers, who say that, should 
it become a law, they will not be able to compete in trade with other 
nations. Tbe bill wa« ])repared by tbe Government, and has already 
passed tbe popular branch of tbe Ileicbsratb. 

"Tbe workiu*^ classes of Austria," writes the consul-general, "are 
steady and trustworthy, industrious and sober." Even with such ad- 
mirable characteristics they are unable to save anything. 

Tbe relations which exist in Anstria between employers and emf)loy6s 
are said by tbe consul general to be excellent, and tbe destruction of 
property even in tbe most exciting times of disagreement an<l strikes 
never occurs. 

Consul-General Weaver's report deals very fully and ably with the 
question of female labor in Austria. Tbe total female population of 
Austria, according to tbe census of 1880, is 11,324,507, engaged as fol- 
lows: Industries and manufaclures,2,*J37,849; commerce, 839,628 ; ag- 
riculture and forestry, 6,335,133 ; mines and furnaces, 142,263; trans- 
portation, 171,826; teachers, 82,085; artists, 21,330; bosi)itals, 49,335; 
asylums and institutions, 72,764; day laborers, 896,973; all other em- 
ployments, 475,321. It should be renieujbered that this distribution 
shows not only tbe persons employed in tbe several callings, but it also 
shows the total female population dei>endent upon the various indus- 
tries and professions for sustenance, as the following subdivision will 
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show: Self-dependents (^'bosses"), 949,265; employes in industries and 
manafactnres, 3,627,004; members of families, 6,703,516; servants in 
families, 644,722. 

A comparative review of the numbers of both sexes engaged in labor 
proper in Austria gives the following result: Engaged in the industries, 
manufactures, agriculture, trade, commerce, science, art, &c., 3,027,004 
females and 3,612,227 males ; household servants, 644,722 females and 
245,485 males; independent persons (property-owners, factors, church- 
men, proprietors, &c.), 949,265 females and 2,919,354 males ; members of 
families, 6,703,516 females against 4,042,671 males. It thus appears 
that in Austria female laborers number 3,671,726 against 3,857,812 male 
laborers, an excess of the latter of only 186,086, so that the women of 
Austria about evenly divide the hardships and the burdens of labor 
with the men. 

The hours of female labor in Austria — the greater number of females 
being engaged in agriculture — are longer than the hours of male labor, 
while the wages are from 50 to 25 per cent. less. The greater portion 
of field labor, and much of the labor of factories, mills and mines, fall 
to the share of woman in Austria. 



BOHEMIA. 

Bohemia forming a distinct industrial portion of the Austria-Hunga- 
rian Empire, and its conditions, wages, habits, trades and industries 
being peculiar, the report of Consul Phelps, of Prague, will be found 
both interesting and valuable, especially those portions relating to the 
celebrated glass and porcelain industries. Bohemia is especially an 
agricultural country, 25 i>er cent, of its population being engaged in the 
cultivation of the land, 17 per cent, in industries and trades, and only 
1^ per cent, iu commerce. 

The Bohemian workingmen, according to Consul Phelps, are, for the 
most part, orderly. Compulsory education has had a good effect on 
their moral well-being. They are attached to their families, steady in 
their working habits, and saving where saving is possible. 

A fact worthy of mention is recorded by Consul Phelps, viz, that as 
the consumption of beer increases drunkenness decreases. In Pragae, 
a city of 260,000 inhabitants, where beer is the universal drink, the sight 
of a drunken person is a rarity. 

The feeling between the employers and the employed is that of mutual 
independence and respect. 

Strikes, fomented by strangers, it is though % have recently been more 
common in Bohemia than formerly, but have produced no appreciable 
effect on the improvement of the laborer's condition, while causing 
much loss to both the employers and the laborers. 

Cooperative societies, for the cheap supply of food to the working 
class in Bohemia, are only successful among the coal miners. For 
various reasons, many of the societies started among other trades and 
industries ceased to exist after short and unsatisfactory experiences. 

The principal portion of Bohemian emigration is composed of agricul- 
tural laborers ; lack of employment and the hope of bettering their condi- 
tion are the causes which lead thereto. 

The wages paid in spinning and weaving mills near Prague run from 

$1.50 to winders and $1.80 to spinners up to $3.88 to mechanics, per 

week of 71 hours. Laborers in these mills earn only $1.50 per week. 

JBven these rates are from 10 to 20 per cent, higher than in other portions 
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of Bohemia. An infrequent circumstance in the usual relation of male 
labor and wages to those of females in Europe is here observable, for 
women in these mills are paid the same as men. The wages paid in 
•calico-printing establishments are higher than those earned in the spin- 
Ding and weaving mills, running from $2.80 up to $6 per week, for male 
operatives. 

Glassware being imported from Bohemia into the United States to 
the value of about $l,36b,000 per year, our glass operatives and manu- 
facturers will be interested in the following table of wages : 

Wages paid per week of 71 hours in Bohemian glass-wcrks. 



DMcription of employment 



Blowers . 
lieltera.. 
Stoken.. 
Pounden 
Holders . 



Average ; 
wages. 


$8 80 
2 40 
1 20 
1 50 
4 09 



Desoription of employment 



Bn CTavers 

Painters 

Gilders 

Orinders 

Polishers (mostly females) 



Averajce 
wages. 



$6 20 
50t 
600 
3 50 
250 



Workers in fancy articles generally work by the piece, and earn ac- 
cording to their abilities. It is estimated that 18,000 persons are em- 
ployed in the manufacture of Bohemian glassware. Many operatives 
work at the glass trade during the winter only, seeking more profitable 
employment in field labor in summer. Women and children are em- 
ployed in polishing and other light work, earning 60 per cent, less than 
the male workers. 

The number of operatives employed in Bohemian mines was estimated 
in 1882 at 45,699, of whom about 2,000 were women, and 1,856 were 
children. The wages per day of 12 hours average for children 15 cents, 
for women 20 cents, and for men 25 to 50 cents. 

The wages in dry-goods shops and groceries in Prague average from 
#10 paid to clerks and salesmen to (20 paid to book-keepers per month. 
Household wages in Prague average from $2.80 to female servants and 
$3.60 to female cooks, up to $8 to coachmen, per month, with board 
and lodging. 

During the year 1882 there were 30,198 male laborers employed in 
the beet-root culture in Bohemia, at a daily compensation without board 
or lodging, of 14 to 60 cents, and 12,270 females at 8 to 46 cents. Gen- 
eral agricultural wages in Bohemia are given as follows : Plowmen, thrash- 
ers, reapers, &c., males, 30 cents per day, and female thrashers, mowers, 
&c., 20 cents per day, without board and lodging. Females are em- 
ployed in dress-making, in millinery, in the spinning and weaving mills, 
in the glass and porcelain works, as saleswomen in shops and cigar 
stores, in beer and liquor saloons, as telegraph operators, as school- 
teachers and as hod-carriers, throughout Bohemia. They do the most 
of the field labor, as before noted. 

COST OF LIVING IN AUSTRIA AND IN THE UNITED STATES. 

In answer to this question Consul-General Weaver writes as follows : 

The difference in the cost of the necessaries of life — ^food, for ex- 
ample — ^in Austria when compared with that in the United States, 
is not very great, but when the mode of living is taken into account 
the difference becomes very striking. Flour, meat and vegetables 
generally cost more in Austria than in the United States, particu- 
larly the fiour and meat, as these articles can almost be imported 
from the United States to this country with profit. House rent is 
approximately as high as in the United States; but in the article of 
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clothing the difference is largely in favor of this country, being 
about the only article of prime necessity to the laboring man which 
can be purchased at less cost in Austria than in the United States. 
But when we come to consider the mode of life practiced here by 
the laboring man the contrast is very great. Food and clothing 
are limited to a miuimnm, both in quantity and quality, the former 
consisting generally of rye bread with figs, coffee and soup, or meat 
with vegetables not more than once a day, in many cases only once 
a week, while the clothing is coarse and durable. Were it other- 
wise the small pittance earned would not suffice, even with the 
greatest economy. 

I. — General trades. 

statement alunoing the average weekly wages paid in the several consular districts in Austria' 

Hungary, 



Ooonpatioiui. 



BricklftVeni 

Hoa-oATTien 
Hmodb 

Tenders 

PlMterara 

Tenders 

Slaters 

Roofers 

Tenders 

Plumbers 

AssiMtonts . 

Carpenters 

Oas-fltters 

Painters 



BUILDINO TRAi>X8. 



OTESB TBADI8. 



iC 



Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Bookbinders 

BrickniAkers 

Brewers 

Batchers 

Braes f«>nnders 

Cabinet-makers 

Cigar-makers 

Coopers 

Cntlers 

Distillers 

Drivers: 

Draymen and teamsters 

Cab and carriage 

street railways 

Dyers 

Engravers 

Furriers 

Gardeners 

Hatters : 

Males 

Females 

Horscshoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers, porters, ^ 

Lithographers 

Millwrights 

Potters 

Printers 

Teachers (pnblic schools)... 
Saddle and harness makers . 

Sail-makers 

Stevedorea 

WsTtaen 

Tailors 

Talagraph operators 

TliHunitlitt - 

(ootaideofmiUa).. 



Vienna 
(00 hours). 



Trieste 
(72 hours). 



$4 50 

2 60 

3 40 ' 



8 68 



660 



466 



*8 70 



4 20 

8 40 

420 

*8 80 



8 

4 



00 
20 



4 00 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
*2 



60 
05 
00 
60 
60 
50 



5 20 



5 60 



3 20 
6 80 
6 OO 

4 50 



440 
7 50 
4 20 
3 80 



$8 14 



1 

4 
1 



72 
20 
92 



8 60 
1 72 



822 
2 32 
6 79 
5 18 



4 72 
8 85 
8 50 
4 50 



044 
4 70 
820 
4 80 



2 93 



2 

4 
4 



40 
56 
20 



3 60 

4 70 
3 20 



8 70 



5 40 
3 20 
20 
10 
30 
14 



Prague 
(72 hours). 



U 40 
3 30 
380 
7 40 

3 30 

4 70 



3 40 



$8 00 
1 92 
8 60 
1 92 
4 80 

1 92 
4 00 
4 20 

2 80 
500 
2 50 
8 00 
7 00 



'1 50 
8 00 

2 80 
8 60 

80 
00 
00 
00 
00 
8 00 
8 00 

3 00 
2 00 



2 
4 
2 

4 
4 



2 
2 
2 



00 
85 
80 
3 00 

5 do 

3 20 

t2 30 

4 00 
1 20 



3 80 



2 
6 
3 
3 



80 
00 
10 
00 
3 60 
8 00 
3 60 
3 80 
40 
00 
00 
00 



7 
5 
3 
6 



3 50 
8 00 



Average 

wages for 

Austria. 



$3 55 

208 



78 
92 
01 
82 
00 
20 
2 80 
4 U 
2 41 
10 
09 
56 



4 72 
8 18 
3 15 



10 
20 
87 
3 50 

3 90 

4 40 
8 00 
3 04 
3 00 
8 00 



2 

4 



20 
00 
3 68 

3 80 

4 77 
3 67 



85 
SO 
48 
3 80 
3 00 
93 
10 
17 
85 
8 47 
8 80 
3 80 
40 
15 
03 
75 
8 70 
8 15 



3 
I 
3 



5 
3 
3 
4 



7 
4 
4 
6 



With board and lodging. 



» With lodging. 
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II. — Faotobies, mills, etc. 

Weekly wagee. 



BeMription of employment. 



OoUon-tpinning miU in Lovtm' Atutria 
(per toeek o/78 houn). 

Poremen 

MechADics 

Spinners: 

Male 

Female 

Beelera 

Day lAboiers: 

Male 

Female 

Boys and ffirls 

Ifaohinists and engineers 

Sptnnert qfyom and thread in Anuria 
(per wsek qf 66 hour 9) . 

Worsted yams : 

Sorters 

Washers 

Spinners 

Dyers 

Experts 

Helpers 

Shoddy: 

Spinners 



Average 
wages. 



$5 20 
4 40 

8 00 
2 40 
2 76 



88 
20 
84 
00 



Description of employment. 



8 20 


8 OO 


400 


2 60 


600 


2 76 


4 80 



SpinnerB qf yam, <C0.— Ck>ntinned. 

Spoolers 

Keelers 

Cotton : 

Spinners 

Twisters 

Mechanics 

Jnte-yam spinners 

Spinning and toeaving fnittt in Bohe- 
mia* {per week o/71 hourt). 

Spinners 

Male-spinners 

Winders (girls) 

Overlookers 

Piecers 

Engine-drivers 

Stokers 

Spoolers (children) 

Warpers 

Weavers 

Tenders (girls) 

Joiners 

Mechanics 

Laborers 



Average 
wage«. 



$1 46 
1 5« 



60 
86 
76 
00 



1 9^ 

2 OO 
1 60 
8 20 



80 
60 
60 
00 
20 
2 OO 

1 06 

2 60 

3 88 
1 60 



1 
4 

2 
1 
2 



•In Bohemia women are mostly employed in cotton- weaving estabUshments, receiving the 
rates of wages as the male employ6s. 



Wages paid in leather faotoriea in Vienna per tceek of 60 hours. 



Description of employment. 


1 
Average 
wages. 


Description of emplayment. 


Average 

wagea. 


Assistant workmen 


$4 20 

8 60 1 

4 80 
640 


Assistant workmen — Continued. 

Third class 




Porters (dav laborers) 


$8 OO 


Assistant workmen (piece-work) : 
First class 


Day laborers (piece-work) 


8 80 


Firemen 


6 20 


Second class 











Wetges of weavers and manufacturers of textiles in Lower Austria, 



Descriptioa of employment. 


Average 
wages. 


Description of employment. 


Average 
wages. 


Silk- weavers* 

Foremen 


$3 30 
2 60 
2 00 

1 00 

2 05 
285 

8 12 

1 


Jute— Continned. 

Finishers 


02 70 


Helpers, male 


Sack-makers 


1 84 


Helpers, female 


Bleachers 


8 60 


He! i>ersi apprentices 

Helpers (ribbons), male 


I>ver8 


4 10 


Coverlet weavers 


4 40 


Helpers (ribbons), females 


Cotton: 

Hand-looms 




Jvte: 


2 10 


Weavers 




8 OO 
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III. — Foundries, machine-shops and iron- works. 

Wages paid per week of 66 kovra in blast fumaoee in Austria. 



Description of employment. 



fitrikers. by the piece 

Head rollers, by the piece 

Rollers, by the piece 

Engineers, by tue shift . . . 
Boiler men, by the shift . . 

Turners, by the shift 

Locksmiths, by the shift . 



Average 


vragos. 


$6 00 


5 20 


3 00 


4 50 


2 50 


540 


3 50 



Description of employment. 



Head smiths . . 

Smiths 

Masons 

Carpenters ... 

Day laborers : 
Moles — 
Females . . 



206 
8 10 
290 

1 80 
1 50 



Rolling mills and machine-shops y per week of 60 hours. 



Description of employment. 



Average 
wages. 



i! 



Description of employment. 



Aremg* 



In ameUxng-houMS. 

Ore washers and furnace men $2 84 

Raw iron weighers and dross drawers . . 1 67 

Masons aud carpenters 2 00 

Other laborers 1 64 

In tht rtfining works. , 

First puddlers ' 6 85 

Assistant 8 43 

Refining master ' 4 87 

Welders and soneexers 8 78 

Forgers, stretoners and stokers 8 05 

Lamp rollers 2 87 

In ths roUtng-miUt. ^ 

Head rollers i 4 02 



In the rolling mill*, <£«.— Continned. | 



Second and third rollers . . 

Catchers and runners — 

fiunch binders 

Bunch binders' assistants. 

File forgers 

File grinders 

, File cutters 

!! Nail smiths 



In ths maehins-^hopa. 

Model Joiners 

Tool smiths 

Moldersand founders 

Molders and founders' assistants 

Machinists 

Smiths and turners 

Other work men 



08 18 
1 71 
8 04 

1 62 
287 
278 

2 88 
1 64 



2 82 

2 80 
8 01 
1 83 
5 88 

3 18 

1 80 



Wages paid in foundries and iron-works in Trieste per week of 60 hours. 



Description of employment. 



Foundries 

Machine-shops 
Iron- works 



08 80 
580 
870 



IV. — Glass workers. 



Wages paid per week to glass workers in Austria. 



Description of employment. 



IK LOWBB AUSTRIA.* 



Blowers 

Smelters 

Model-makers 

Gilders 

Engineers 

Masons and carpenters 

Olass-cntters 

Superintendents 

Day laborers 

Bouse tenraots 



Average 
wages. 



03 55 
2 45 



2 

4 
4 
2 
2 
4 
1 
1 



40 
00 
80 
50 
80 
50 
40 
69 



Description of employment. 



or BOIIBMIA.t 



Glass-blowers, masters 
Glass-blowers, helpers 
GrinderH and polisuers 
Grinders and uelpers . . 

Decorators, masters 

Decorators, helpers 

Engravers, cutters 

Engravers, helpers .... 

Furnace personn^ , 

Crushers, masters 



* Per week of 66 hours. 

fAM given by the coiiiiil*ffsnend in Vienna (per week of 66 hours). 



00 24 
2 81 
460 
185 
600 
824 
460 
200 
8 10 
878 



LABOB IN EUBOPE. 
Wagei paid per uetk to gla*t teorker* in AuiMa — Continned. 



Dowjriptloo of emplosiDpiit. 


V""^' 




^^ 


t> tlODUOA-CoiltlDaMl. 


1» 




•iZ 


















Packcra 


SE^":::;:::::::::;;::::::::;; 


SM 














n BoraooA.- 


"'"•"■■-""^- 


I H 







' Ai glTMi b7 llie connl'gMiual at Pngue, BohemU (pat * 

y. — Mines akd minino. 



and lead miMi in Jueiria. 




ATcmga 




ATcmc* 


IBOH mSM. 


176 

•8 
80 

40 


Kiiii.w MISBB— CoiUlnaed. 
■Woumh in drylng-bouw 


•IM 
BOt 


Ulii«r*, b»l miken. dIgEdn, wd ow- 


LUD MIKM. 
















WOOM AKD C01.UKBII8. 


PonmrD eup""'"* ui^ mHOU 


SOS 






1 Tt 



























































Ddwriptlmi of naplaymeol. 


71 
fft 

n 




-ssa- 


r-ft.™-,. 








"S 
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Wages paid per shift of 12 hours by the Witko wither Iron Mining Co., ^c. — Cou tin tied. 



Deaoription of employment. 



lY .— Sted-worka—Continned. 

Day laborers 

Apprentices 

Y.—PuddUng vmrit. 

Headpnddlera 

Helpers 

Head rollers 

Helpers 

Hookers 

Hammer-smiths 

Forge attendants 

Yl.—RoUing vwrkt. 

Welders 

Pokers 

Coal carriers 

Head rollers 

Head stretchers 

▲fslstanta 

Hookers 

Bnglnemen 

YJL—Maehine thop. 

Smiths 

Tamers 

Planers 

Model-makers 

File-out ters 

Tool-smiths 

Helpers 

Engine attendants 

Boiler men 

Ym^Foundry. 

Founders 

Cart-cleaners 

Day laborers 

Apprentices 

lK.—Bridge4)uHding worki. 
Skilled workmen 



Average '■■' 
wages. 1^ 



Descnptiob of employment. 



10 32 
22 



50 
92 
14 
80 
62 
88 
78 



64 
02 
54 
98 
52 
25 
90 
78 



90 
90 
64 
84 
00 
12 
62 
48 
38 



16 
50 
56 
28 



1 32 



ll 



X.— Boiler thop. 

Smiths 

Boiler-smiths 

Helpers 

Engine and boiler men 

Day laborers 

Apprentices 

XJ.— Pottery trorki. 

Men for pattern pieces 

Brickmakers, male 

Brickmakors, female 

Qnarrymen and workers in clay mill . 
Qaarry women workers in clay, female 

l5ay laborers, male 

Day laborers, f^^male 

Engine attendants 

Bouer men 

Xn.—Oat worka. 

Fitters, per week 

SmithH, per shift 

Firemen at retorts 

Lamp-lighters 

Day laborers 

Xlir. — Building departmenU. 

MasonH ... 

Hod-carriers, female 

Day laborers 

Carpenters 

Joiners, glaziers, painters 

Apprenticea 

XIV . ^RaUtoay eonne^ed vaOh uorkt. 

Engine-driverSj per week 

Stokers and shifters, per shift 

Day laborers 

Average daily wages of 79 categories 
of workmen 



Average 
wages. 



$0 76 
82 
48 
54 
46 
24 



54 
39 
33 
47 
22 
32 
20 
56 
46 



6 00 
48 
50 
48 
32 



45 

18 
30 
60 
48 
14 



6 50 
48 
28 



VI. — Eailway employ]6s. 

Wages paid per year to railway employes, those engaoed about stations €ts well as those en- 
gaged on the engines and cars, Unemenj railroad laborers^ ^c, in Austria, 



Description of employment. 



Bngine-hoose inspectors 

Station masters 

Train dispatchers 

Interpreters 

Locomotive engineers 

Station men. bell-ringers, gas and station inspectors 

Conductors 

Signalmen 

Freight-station foremen, oar^inspeotors, lamp men, engine and reservoir at- 
tendants 

Station porters, storehouse and freight depot attendants 

Freight-car loaders, car-oleaners, stotion servants 



$240 to $400 
240 340 



Yearly sal- 
ary. 



240 
280 
200 
200 
200 
200 

160 
120 
120 



340 
340 
340 
260 
260 
260 

220 
220 
180 



Yearly rent 
commuta- 
tion. 



Vienna Street Railway Company, 



Description of employment. 



Starters ... 

Oondaotors 
' Ihiyers ... 
1^^ S^liiy rider 



Average 
wages. 



$3 12 
2 32 
2 32 
2 08 



Description of employment. 



$100 to $14$ 
100 120 



100 

80 
80 
80 
80 

60 
48 

48 



120 
120 
120 
1(>0 
100 
100 

80 
80 
60 



Smiths — 
Saddlers . . . 
Controllers 
Watohmen 



Average 
wages. 



$2 88 

2 84 

3 86 
1 84 



LABOR IN EUROPE. 

VII.— Ship-yards and sHiPBUiLDma. 

Wages paid per week of 60 hours in ahip-yards in Austria, 
QBNSBAL AUSTRIAN SHIP-BUILDING COMPANY IN UNZ 

Description of employment. 

Smiths 

Locksmiths 

Joiners 

CftrpentcTS 

Helpers 

SHIP.BUILDING IN TRIESTE. 

Iron-ship builders 

Wood-ship hoilders 



163 



Average 
wages. 



13 00 
8 24 
8 86 
288 
2 15 



$8 40 
690 



VIII.— Seamen's wages. 



Wages paid to employ^ of First Imperial Royal Danube Steamship Company of Vienna, 



Description of employment. 



Captains per year. 

Pirst officers do 

Chief engineers do 

Assistant enjCineers :..do 

Inspectors do 

Assistant inBi>ectoi'8 do 

Pursers do 

Pilots do 

Qnartermasters : 

Firstclass do 

Second class do 

Assistants do 



Average 
■wages. 



$520 W 
240 00 
424 00 
192 00 
320 00 
102 00 
344 00 
264 00 

252 00 
180 00 
168 00 



Description of employment. 



Cockswains per month. 

Firemen do 

Ordinary seamen do 

Apprentices do 

Helmsmen on tow-boats do 

Pilots do 

Seamen do 

Cooks do 

Stevedores do 



I 



Average 
wages. 



$14 00 
12 60 
12 60 

7 20 
16 00 
14 OO 
12 60 
12 00 

6 00 



Seamen^s toages in Trieste, 



Description of employment. 



0CKA5. 

First mates per month. 

Second mates do 

Cooks and stewards do 

Seamen do 



Average 
wages, jj 



Description of employmenl 



COASTHfO. 

$18 00 ij Firstmates permonth. 



J J? ] 

14 00 II Second mates 7. ..do. 

17 00 I Cooks and stewards do. 

. 8 75 '] Seamen do. 



<\ 



Average 
wages. 



$12 60 
7 00 
000 
4 80 



IX. — Shop wages. 



Wages paid in the offices, stores, and shops of Vienna and Drieste, to clerks and other 

employ^. 



Description of employment. 



Average 
wages. 



VIE3I1IA. ♦ 

Bnyers and salesmen $10 00 ; 

Corronpondents 8 00 i 

Bookkeepers 8 00 

Cashiers 9 00 

Clerks: 

Firstclass 7 50 

Second class , 4 60 

Messengers and packers 4 75 



Description of employment. 



VIENNA— continned. 

Packers, girls 

Office servants 

TBIKBTB. t 

Women in retail stores 

Men in retail stores 

Men in wholesale stores 



Average 
wages. 



$2 00 
8 75 



10 00 
16 40 
27 00 



* Per week of 66 hours. 



tPer month of 360 hours. 



X.— HOUSBHOLB WAGES IN TOWNS AND OITUfifi. 



Wagei paid per month to household servante in Vienna^ with hoard and lodging. 



DMoription of employment. 



'Cooke: 

Male profeeeional . . . 

Female profeeeional 

AaeUtant 

Ordinary 

-SeamRtreeees 

Chamber-maida 

JfaidsofaUwork 

Coachmen 

Bntlem and footmen 

Oardenera 

Childrena' nnraee 



Average 


wages. 


$25 00 


18 00 


000 


600 


650 


600 


7 00 


17 50 


16 00 


10 00 


600 



Deacription of employment. 



1 

yiSHMA— Continned. 

GoTemeaaee 

Teachers 

Day laborers 

TROSTI. ' 

GoTemeeses 

Chamber-maids 

Women cooks 

Servant maida 

Cooks, men 

General servanta, men 



Averafs 



$20 

20 





7 
4 
S 
1 

17 
IS 



00 
00 
00 



XI.— Ageioultueajl wages. 

• 

Waget paid per week to agricultural laborers and household {country) servants in Austria, 

with or without board and lodging {per week of 76 hours). 



Description of employment. 



Men, with board — 
Women, with board 
Children, with board 



Average 
wages. 



$2 10 
140 
1 00 



Description of employmant. 



Men, without board 

Women, without board . 
Children, without board 



a 

2 

1 



XV.— Peintees and PEINTma offioeb. 

Btaiement showing the u>ages paid per week of 60 and 72 hours to printers {oompositors, 

men, proof-readers, ^c) in Austria. 



Description of employment. 


Average wages. 


In Prague. 


In Vienna. 


In Ghent. 


Foremen ••'••« ••>••••••••••■••••..■••••.••••.•...•..••. •....•..•• 


$8 00 

1 600 

8 60 
7 20 


$10 00 

( 060 

\ 660 

4 80 

7 20 
00 

8 20 

1 60 

2 80 
420 




Compositors: 

NewsDaner 


$4 56 


Job work : 




Presfnnen 


4 66 


Proof-readers 


4 61 


Aonrentioes 




liftDorers 


8 00 
1 60 




Feeders, females . 




Printers and mlers ..... . . 




Bookbinders 













DElVnARK. 



In his comprehensive report on the labor conditions of Denmark Con- 
sul Eyder, of Copenhagen, draws attention to the facts that that country 
has no mining population whatever; that its factories are compara- 
tively of little importance, and that while one-half the population lives 
exclusively by agriculture, less than one-fourth lives by the various 
branches of general trade and commerce. 

Consul Byder estimates the average annual earnings of ordinary day 
iborera id towns and cities at from $188 to $214, and of general me- 
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ohanics at from $240 to $268. Tbe higher class of artisans, whose rates 
of wages are difficult to ascertain, earns more than these amounts. The 
hoars of labor vary in the different trades and according to the season 
from 7^ to 10 in winter and summer, respectively, for masons and car- 
penters; and 14 to 16 for agricultural laborers per day. Considerable 
work is done by the individual trades on Sundays, although it can be 
said that Sunday work is not the rule in Denmark. 

Gonsnl Ryder estimates the daily expense of food for an ordinary 
laborer's family of four — himself, wife, and two children — as follows: 
Breakfast and supper: Bread, 4 pounds; lard, 4^ pound; cheese, ^ pounds 
sugar, i pound; coffee, -^ pound, and milk; the whole costing 19 cents. 
Dinner, which consists of milk porridge, fish and potatoes, or pea soup, 
with pork, about 15 cents; making the total daily expenses 34 cents, 
or about $124 per year. The better class of mechanics with families 
tives at the rate of about 40 cents per day, or $145 per annum. It is 
worthy of remark that as the country produces little coal, and that of 
inferior quality, kerosene is largely in use among the Danish artisans 
for cooking and heating as well as for illuminating purposes. 

While agricultural wages have not varied to any appreciable extent 
since 1878, those of mechanics aud artisans have increased from 10*to 
15 per cent. The increase in the cost of living, however, has kept pace 
with that of wages, and so the condition of the workmen has not been 
materially bettered. The general condition of the best-paid laborers 
m Denmark is fairly comfortable, while that of the agricultural laborers 
and the lower paid artisans is one of economy and self-denial. 

Considering the fact that labor organizations were only inaugurated 
in 1870, and that there are at present over forty trades unions in Copen- 
hagen alone, it is evident that the Danish artisans* are alive to the ne- 
cessity of co-operation, for the aim of these societies is beneficiary as 
well as protective. Both workingmen and employers are beginning to 
resort to arbitration for the settlement of trade disputes. 

Co-operative societies have no existence in Denmark, unless benefi- 
ciary trades unions are held to come under this head. 

Mr. Ryder gives the following estimate of the yearly incomes and 
expenses of four representative Danish laborers' families, whifh may 
be taken as a fair average for the workingmen of Denmark : 



Items of expense. 



House rent 

IHop:! 

Clotliinp 

Fael and light . . . 
Tobacco and spirits. 

Total oxpeoses.. 
Total income — 

Balance 



First 
family. 


Second 
family. 


Third 
family. 


$30 80 

123 30 

10 70 

12 10 

6 70 


$42 00 

134 00 

13 40 

13 40 

6 70 


$49 60 
134 00 

16 10 

17 40 
10 70 


183 60 
188 00 


210 40 
214 00 


227 80 1 
240 00 


4 40 


3 60 


12 20 



Fourth 
family. 



$56 30 

144 70 

21 40 

18 80 

13 40 

254 66 
268 00 

13 40 



It will be noted that nothing is entered for incidental expenses, such 
as sickness or accidents, while the incomes are based upon steady labor 
and wages. The female head of the family very rarely contributes any- 
thing to its support, and thus, while more free to attend to her household 
duties, leaves the family wholly dependent on the father's earnings. 



WAGES IN DENMARK, 



I.— General trades. 

Wages paid per week of <>0 hours in Copenhagen. 



Katnra of employment 



BU1LPIN0 TRADES. 

Brioklavers 

Hod-oarriers 

MasoDB 

Tendon 

Plasterers 

Tenders 

Hoofers 

Plumbers 

Assistants 

Carpenters 

Oas-fitters 

OTHSB TIU.DS8. 

Bakers < 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Bookbinders 

Brickmakers 

Brewers 

Bntohers 

Brass- founders 

Cabinetmakers 

Cigarmakers 

Coopers 

Cutlers 

Drivers ,..^ 

Draymen and teamsters 



Average i 
wages. '. 



4 

5 
4 



4 
4 

4 
6 



82 
82 
82 
00 



4 
4 
4 
5 
4 



6 70 
8 22 
3 22 



Natare of employment. 



Average 
wages. 



$7 00 



80 
36 
29 
6 97 

3 86 
8 00 

6 90 

4 29 

7 00 

5 90 



►^25 



8 75 



87 
82 
58 
09 
82 



i; 



Other traded— Continued. 

Drivers of cabs, carriages, Sco ... 

Street railways 

Dyers 

£n<!ravets 

FuiTlers 

Gardeners 

Uorscshoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers, porttTs, &c 

Litbogi aphera 

Millwiights 

Nailmakers (band) 

Potters 

Printers 

Teachers (public schools) 

Saddle and harness makers 

Sailmakers 

Stevedores 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegraph operators 

TinsQiitDS 

Weavem (outside of mills) 

House-painters 

Glovc-roakers 

Joiners 

Shoemakers 

Watchmakers 



»4 

4 
4 
8 
5 
4 
4 
6 
4 
5 
5 
4 
4 
6 



80 
2» 
29 
00 
88 
00 
82 
88 
20 
60 
87 
8S 
08 
88 



t500 08 



8S 
82 
00 
00 



4 
4 
5 
5 

t275 00 
f822 00 
8 70 
8 60 
6 00 
4 81 
4 80 
8 50 
688 



* Including board. 



t Per annum. 



Female labor employed in agrioulturalf industrialf commercial f and other pursuits through- 
out the kingdom. 



Classification. 



State civil service ■ 

PROFKSfllONAL. 

Teachers 

ArtistH 

Mid wives 

INDUSTRIAL. 

Bakers and confectioners. 

Bookbinders 

Book -printers 

Furriers 

Goldsmiths 

Glovemakers 

Cloth fabrics 

Flour and grist mills 

Hairdressers 

Machinery fabrics. 

Paper fabrics 

Shoemakers 

Tailors 

SeamstresaM 



Kumbers. 



119 



8.859 
272 
765 



899 
26 
68 
36 
39 

114 

183 
90 
89 

150 
68 
99 

234 
21,363 



Classification. 



iNDUSTRLAi/— Continued. 

Weavers 

Tobacco and cigar fabrics 

Divers and others not specified 

COMMERCIAL. 

Retail stores, de.ilers and assistants. . 

Coffee and eating houses 

Fish dealers 

Fruit and game dealers 

Hucksters , 

Furniture dealers 

Millinors 

Bookserers 

State lottery agents 

Divers other trades. 

Daily employment notindnded in fac 

tofies, trades, &c 

Messengers 

Cooks on daily hire as extra help 

Domestic servants 



Xnmbers. 



2,710 
818 
819 



2.557 

941 

180 

88 

258 
94 

700 
88 
72 

300 

8,210 

188 

2,208 

121. 181 
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II.— Factories, mills, etc., in Denmark. 

Wages paid per week of 60 hours in factories or mills in Copenhagen. 



Nature of mannfactares, 
employment, &c. 



Cement 

Chocolate 

Chicory 

Cinder 

Crockery, earthenware. 

Dyeing 

Tanneries 

Chemical preparations . 

Cloth 

Conserve 

Envelope 

Cork ware 

Carding (wool ) 

Machine 

Mineral water 

Floor-mills 

Oil 

Piano 



Average 

wages of 

men. 



$6 42 



4 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
4 
4 
3 
3 



16 
08 
02 
60 
02 
02 
76 
22 
02 
69 
75 
75 



3 75 

4 02 

5 63 



Average 
wages of 
wom^n. 



$2 14 

"2 io 



2 68 
'228 



2 14 
2 49 
1 68 



Nature of muiufactures, 
employment, d&c. 



Porcelain 

Salt-refinery 

Playing-cards .... 

Candle 

Tiling 

Straw hat 

Hosiery 

Stucco 

Sugar-refinery ... 
Hog-slaughtering 
Paper hangings . . 

Terra cotla 

Wadding 

Wa;ron 

Oil-cloth 

Tool 

Match 



Average 

wages of 

men. 



$3 70 
3 22 



4 
4 



02 
02 



3 48 
8 86 
29 
29 
82 
62 



6 90 
8 75 
6 70 
4 29 



Average 
wages of 
women. 



fl88 



2 01 



84S 
8 01 



206 
2 14 



III. — Foundries, machine-shops and iron- works in Denmark. 

Wages paid per week of HO hours in foundries^ machine-shops and iron-works in Copenhagen. 



Description of employment. 


wages * i Descnption of employment. 

■1 


Avenge 
wages. 


Tinsmiths 


$4 74 : CoDpcrsmiths 


$4 74 


Formers 


5 58 1' Machinists 


4 68 


blacksmiths 


4 20 Metal turners 


4 93 


Aoilersmiths 


3 90 Joiners 


4 92 









IV.— Glass-workers in Denmark. 

Wages paid per week of 60 hours to glass-workers in Copenhagen, 



Description of employment. 


Lowest 
wages. 


Highest 
wages. 


Average 
wages. 


Workmen ■ 


$4 80 


$6 40 


95 60 







VI. — Railway employes in Denmark. 

Wages paid per year to railway employ^ (those engaged about stations as well €u those en- 
gaged on the engines and carsj linenicny railroad laborers^ jx.) in Copenhagen, 



Description of employment. 



Average 
wages. 



OFFICE DBPABTMENT. 

Chi^ft* of each department 

Chief clerks 

AssiHtant clerks (besides firee house) — 

Apprentices 

Chic f Rn|>erintendent 

Civil engineers 

Draiitfhtsmen and building inspectors . 
Line inspectors (besides free house) . . . 
Assistants (besides free house) 



INGINE DEPABTMEMT. 

Superintendent's engineer (besides free 

house and fuel) 

Chief engineers 

En^^ineers (besides house and fuel) 



$1, 081 00 
670 00 
848 40 
187 60 
1,608 00 
911 20 
536 00 
402 00 
165 80 



1,474 00 
804 00 
536 00 



Description of employment. 



Ekoixe DBF abtment— Continued. 



Foreman 

AssiatautH , 

Watchman (besides house and fuel) 

Locomotive driver * 

Firemen* , 



QBNEBAL DEPABTUENT. 



Chief superintendent 

Superintendents 

Station-master 

Stitionmasler at Copenhagen 

Chief conductor* 

Assistant conductor * 

Kailroad laborers 



Average 
wages. 



$536 00 
536 00 
848 40 
482 40 
289 84 



1,6^00 
1,072 00 
670 00 
948 00 
482 40 
289 44 
240 00 



* Locomotive drivers receive, besides wages. $2.01 ; firemen, 46.00 cents; chief conductor, $1.40; vid 
istant conductor. 30.50 cents for every 100 Danish miles traveled, as a premium. 
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VII. — Ship- YARDS and shipbuilding in Denmark. 

Wage$ paid per day of 10 hours in hhip-yards — diBtinguishing between iron and wood ship- 

building — in Copenhagen, Denmark. 



Defioripiion of employment. 



ntON-BHIP BUILDING TARDS. 

Shipsmiths perdsy.. 

Workmen do 

Bhipsmiths per week. . 

Workmen do ... 

WOODEN-8Hir BUILDING TABD8. 

Ship carpenters, work in one year: 30 weeks, 11 hours daUy : 4 weeks. 

10 lionrs dally; 4 weeks, 9 boars daily; 14 weeks, 8 hoars daily; ana 

receive wages per day for a working-day of— 

11 boars per day.. 

10 boars do 

9 h ours ^ do — 

Shears f. do .. 



Lowest 
wages. 



$0 60 

54 

8 54 

3 24 



Highest 
wages. 



$0 67 

62 

522 

8 72 



Average 
wages. 



$0 07 

56 

4 02 

3 86 



1 03 
00 
04 



VIII.— Seamen's wages. 

Wagee paid per month to seamen (officers and men) — distinguishing between ocean, coast and 
river navigation, and between sail and steam— in Copenhagen, Denmark. 



Description of employment. 



First mates in steamers . . . 
'Second mattes in steamers. 

First engineers 

Second engineers 

Third engineers 

Stewards* 

Cooks in steamers 

Carpenters 

Boatswains .... 

Sailors 

Ordinary seamen 

Boys 



Average ! 
wages. I 



$25 00 
20 00 
40 00 
25 00 
15 00 
20 00 
18 00 
14 00 
U 00 
10 00 
00 
7 00 



Description of employment. 



Donkeymen 

Storekeepers 

Firemen 

Captains in sailing vessels! 

First mates in sailing vessels 

Second mates in sailing vessels 

Carpenters 

Sailiunkors 

Cook and steward in sailing vessels. 

Able-bodied seamen 

Ordin ary seamen 

Boys 



Average 
wagM. 



$15 06 

15 00 

13 00 
45 00 
18 00 

14 00 

16 00 
14 00 
13 00 
11 06 

00 
5 06 



* Stewards in steamers are generally paid $12 to $14, bat are allowed to sell refreshments on which m 
profit is made; otherwise, $20. 
tFive per cent, allowance on gross freight; otherwise, $45. 

IX.— Shop wages. 

Wages paid per month of 10 hours per day, in shops, wholesale or retail, to males and 

females, in Copenhagen, Denmark, 



Description of employment. 



Clerks in wholesale and retail stores 

Female clerks 

Clerks in retail grocery stores* 

Apprentices, per year* 

*Inclnding board 



Average 
wages. 



650 06 

12to2& 

10 70 

14 06 
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X. — Household waoes in towns and cities in Denmark. 

WaqeBpaidp^ month to howekold aervanta (towns and dties) in dty of Copenhagen and 

other towne in Denmark, 



Desoiiptloin of employment. 



In ih§ eUy. 

Cottohmen 

Men servants 

Hen helpers 

Fmnaleoooks 

Housemaids 

'Wet-nurses 



Average 


wages. 


$8 04 


6 70 


5 86 


6 86 


800 


6 70 


2 70 



Description of employment 



Inlketovma. 

Coachmen ^ 

Men servants 

Helpers 

Fc^male cooks 

Housemaids 

Wet nurses 

Nurses 



Avenigtt 



$5S» 
4S8 

• as 

8 76 
S 70 
87f 
2 14 



XI.— AaRIOULTURAL WAOES IN DENMARK. 

Wagea paid per half year^ as the caae may he, to agricultural laborera and houaekold 

(country) aerranta in Denmarky with board and lodging. 



Dssoription of employment 



Steward 

Hen servants 

Helpers 

Boys 



Average 
-wages. 



$48 24 

82 50 

16 08 

8 04 



Description of employmeAt. 



Females : 

Housekeepers 

Butter and cheese makers 
Ordinary servants 



Average 
wages. 



$25 78 
32 50 
16 08 



XII.— Corporation employes in Denmark. 

Wagea paid per week of GO houra to the corporation employee in the city of Copenhagen^ Den- 
mark, 



Description of employment. 


Lowest 
wages. 


Highest 
wages. 


Average 
wages. 


"Workmen at fms-honses beloDcrinsr to the city of CoDenhairen 


$4 00 
4 00 


$7 50 
7 50 


$5 90 


Workmen at the water-works Dclonging to the city of Copenhagen — 


590 



The city of Copenhagen has no other laborers than the above'raentioned, but lets out its work to con* 
inctors, who employ tlie workmen at the rates given in this report. 
The wages paid to all other officials employed by the corporation of Copenhagen are analogous with 
of tne Oovemmeut departments and offices. 



XIII.— Government departments and offioes. 

Wagea paid per year to employia in Government departmenta and offlcea (excluaive of tradea- 

men and laborera) in Copenhagenj Denmark, 



Description of employment 



CIVIL 0FF1CBRS. 

ghief of department * 
bief of office* 

Bead clerk t 

Clerks 

[The salaries of the above-mentioned officials vary for the lower grades of 
clerks between $215 and $485; for the higher grndes, such ns chief of office, be- 
tween $540 and $1 ,290 per year. The established rule is that the salary is increased 
from $25 to $125 every five years.] 

COURTS. 

Supreme court Judges* 

Other Judces in Copenhagen * , 

Judges and Justices in other towns and cities in Denmark^ 

* Increase for every five years' service, $125. 

t Increase for every five years' service, $55. 

t Increase for every five years' service, $80 to $125. 



Lowest 
wages. 



$1 



,400 00 
858 00 
429 00 
215 00 



1«608 00 
860 00 
750 00 



Highest 
wages. 



$1,825 00 

1,290 00 

750 00 

825 00 



2,150 OO 
1,290 00 
1,825 OO 
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xrv.— Trades and labor in oovbrnmbnt employ. 

Wages paid hy the day of 10 hours to the trades and laborers in Government employ (navy- 
yard*) in Copenhagen, Denmark, 



Description of employment. 



Lowest 


Highest 


wages. 


wages. 


$0 55 


$0 71 


55 


71 


55 


71 


55 


100 


55 


70 


55 


71 


55 


71 


55 


56 



Carpenters 

Joiners 

Blacksmiths 

Machinists 

Locksmiths 

Sailmakers 

Workmen 

Lahorers 

^Workmen at the navy-yard have permanent employment, and receive, brides the above wages, XjocUb 
and cheap house rent, say $37.50 per annum ; also a pension and discharge when sick and too old to 
work. Tneir appointment ia for me. 

XV.— Printers and printing offices. 

Statement showing the wages paid per week of GO hours to printers (composiiors, presemen, 

proof -reader Sf ^c.) in Copenhagen, Denmark. 



Description of employment 



VALB8. 

Compositors 

Pressmen 

Printers 

Proof-readers 

PBMALBS 

Oirls 



Lowest 


Highest 


wages. 


wages. 


$5 80 


$5 40 


640 


6 70 


4 80 


8 00 


7 00 


8 00 


2 14 


240 



Average 
wages. 



$5 40 
60ft 
640 
7 66 



240 



PORTUGAL. 

The report from Consul-General Francis recites the general conditions 
and rates of wages. Wages in Portugal are very low compared with 
those in the United States, and even with those in England and France. 
The hours of labor may be stated as running from sunrise to sunset, 
with two hours for meals and rest. The Portuguese working classes, 
as a rule, are temperate, industrious and economical. Women in 
Portugal, as in most other European countries, do their share of active 
labor, working as stevedores and at other outdoor work as well as in 
the fields. Out of a population of 4,500,000, only 185,000 are mechanics 
and artisans, the great bulk of the working classes being employed in 
primitive labor. 

The wages earned in and around Lisbon are given as follows : General 
trades, 60 to 80 cents per day, some running up to $1.25 in exceptional 
cases, and others being as low as 50 cents. 

Women coal-carriers at the docks earn 30 cents per day, while male 
coal-heavers receive 80 cents; male laborers, 30 to 40 cents per day. 

Agricultural laborers, per day, without board : Males, 16 to 35 cents ; 
females, 10 to 20 cents. 

Cotton mills, 11 hours per day : Male operatives, first class 60 cents, 
ordinary 32 cents per day ; women operatives, by the piece, 40 to 60 
cents ; children under 14 years, 14 cents. 
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Woolen mills, 11 hours per day : First-class operatives, 66 cents, and 
ordinary operatives, 45 cents ; women, 27 c^nts; and children, 12 cents. 

These wages, being for Lisbon and vicinity, are higher than the wages 
paid elsewhere in Portugal. 

As a whole, says Mr. Francis, the laboring people of Portugal are 
in humble circumstances, but seem content with the compensation they 
get. It should be borne in mind, however, that, owing to the climate 
of Portugal, the working classes do not require clothing, fuel, and animal 
food in the quantities which are necessary for similar classes in the 
colder and damper climates of England and Germany. 

The prices of the necessaries of life, as will be seen in the recapitula- 
tory statements for all countries, are about the same as in Germany and 
Belgium. 

In connection with Portugal, an interesting report will be found on 
the state of labor in the Azores, and although not of consequence as 
afiecting general results, it is necessary to the completion of this work, 
and Consul Dabney, for the care taken in the preparation of his sta- 
tistics, is entitled to much credit. 



E1JROPEAJV TURKEY. 

Turkey is not usually considered in a comparison of the labor condi- 
tions of the great commercial and manufacturing nations, but the trades 
and industries of the country are of consequence in a review of the gen- 
eral labor conditions ot Europe. 

For many reasons — the want of official statistics heretofore, and the 
consequent freshness of the subject being the principal — the report by 
Consul- General Heap, of Constantinople, is of much interest. 

The great cost of internal communication in Turkey and the lack of 
highways, railways and waterways have had the effect of localizing 
industries ; hence each community has conditions of trade iieculiar to 
itself. While wages are comparatively high in Constantinople and 
other large cities, they are extremely low in distant villages and rural 
districts. 

The consul-general says that the working classes are steady and 
industrious, especially the Mussulmans and Armenians, among whom 
drunkenness is almost unknown. The food of the laborers is simple 
and frugal, such workmen as porters, farm-hands, stevedores, gardeners, 
&c., being satisfied with coarse bread, dried salted fish, common cheese, 
curdled milk, and the cheaper vegetables and fruit. Meat is very rarely 
indulged in, and a cup of coffee is a luxury. 

With the exception of guilds for the protection of trades from over- 
crowding, there are no labor organizations, and strikes are very rare. 
The trade guilds partake in some degree of the nature of co-operative 
societies for mutual benefit. 

The nature of these trade organizations is described by the consul- 
general, that of the hamals (porters) being given as an illustration. 
Each quarter of the city and suburbs has its own porters, all being 
under one head or chief, who is recognized by the Government, and who 
buys his place. The chief pays to the Government the taxes of all 
the members. The members can only work in their assigned quarters, 
and the total earnings for each day are divided pro rata. In cases of 
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sickness or disability of any kind they relieve each other. The hamaU 
are mostly all natives of distant Asiatic provinces, and the members 
are assisted in visiting their homes, which they do ev6ry two or three 
years. The hours of labor in Turkey are from daylight to one hour be- 
fore sunset, with an hour for dinner. The weekly wages of the general 
trades in Constantinople are about the same as those which prevail in 
the large cities of continental Europe ; higher if anything. 

In Turkey, where everything is accomplished by hand, manual labor 
is necessarily in demand to accomplish that which is done by machinery 
elsewhere. Turkish women are employed in certain districts in raising 
silkworms and weaving carpets, but the greater number are engaged 
in agriculture, where they take the i)lace of the men who are doing mili- 
tary service, or who are acting as porters, teamsters, &c., in the towns 
and cities. The difference between the Turkish and other European 
female farm-workers is that the former work on their own farms, never 
living out, while the latter do both. Turkish women are also employed 
as domestics, and in silk and woolen factoriesi Their work, however, 
is generally done at home. Their wages are very low, about one-half 
those paid to men. 



RVSSIA. 

The labor conditions of ilussia may be said to be wholly peculiar to 
that Empire. 

From the nature of the governmental and social systems of liussia, 
as well as of the heterogeneous and segregated condition of the working 
classes, labor unions are unknown. It must further be borne in mind 
that labor in Eussia should not be gauged by the standards of other 
countries. Although the legal abolition of serfdom t'Cnds to assimilate 
Eussian labor to continental standards, the feudal relationship of the 
emj)loyed to their employers still survives to an extent which makes 
intelligent comparison difficult through excessive contrast. 

Wages throughout Eussia are much lower than those which rule in 
continental Europe. It is not easy to arrive at average rates for the 
general industries, but those paid in some of the principal industries 
will be found in the tabulated forms. 

In regard to women's wages. Consul Eawicz, of Warsaw, reports that 
girl assistants in artificial-Hower factories earn from $1.50 to $2 i>er 
month; if boarded they must work 15 to 18 hours per day. Women 
flower-makers earn $3 per month of 9 working hours per day, without 
board, but exceedingly expert workers earn from $7 to $9 per month. 
In bookbinding establishments women receive from $2.50 to $3 per 
month. In paper-box factories girls earn $1 j)er week; girls engaged 
in printing labels $5 per month, holidays deducted. Eetouchers in j)ho- 
tographing establishments earn from $15 to $17.50 per month*. In 
toilet-soap and perfume factories girls earn from 90 cents to $1.50 per 
week. Chair polishers in iurnituie factories receive 37J cents i»er 
day. W^omen laboring in tanneries receive 15 cents for 10 hours' labor. 

Women engaged in house and shop work, living in the premises, work 
generally from early morning until late at night, going to bed at 12 
o'clock and getting up at G o'clock in the morning. 

The report from the consul-general at St. Petersburg, Mr. Stanton, 
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covering tho agencies of Cronstadt, Eovel, and Biga, is a« complete as 
was possible under the circumstances. 

In the largest rope and cordage factory in St. Petersburg, this being 
a leading industry in Eussia, the workers earn from 29 cents to 65 cents 
l)er day of 10 hours, with lodging and fuel in the factor3\ 

In the leading glass works the laborers earn from $57.60 to $86.40 per 
annum, with food and lodging in the works. This system of feeding 
and lodging employes in the factories prevails in Eussia. It^ object is 
doubtless twofold, viz, to provide steady workers, and to hold men aloof 
from rival industries, as well as to preserve a certain amount of secrecy 
about the works. It naturally' involves the .almost complete depend- 
ence of the workers upon their employers. Master-workmen in these 
glass factories earn from $46 to $65 per month; overseers, assorters, 
and clerks from $16.80 to $48 per month. 

The foregoing are given not only as illustrations of the rates of wages 
and different conditions which prevail in special industries, but they 
also serve to show the diflficulty of arriving at anything like an average. 
Wages in St. Petersburg are regulated more by individual bargaining 
than by any fixed trade rate. At present, writes the consul-general, 
the building trades are very dull, and it is easy enough to hire working- 
men at 24 cents per day, although in brisk times their wages may be 
reckoned at from 48 cents to 58 cents per day. 

The cost of living in Eussia is as difiQcult to average as the rates of 
wages. Many of the married laborers who work in St. Petersburg have 
their families living in villages, while they themselves live in the city. 

With free lodging and fuel, a manufacturer estimated that a laborer 
can live in St. Petersburg on 9.6 cents per day. Cotton operatives are 
supposed to consume food and clothing to the following amounts per 
month: Men, $4.80; women, $3.84; children, $2.88. In the country 
these operatives have rents free in " barracks": in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow they pay about 48 cents per month rental. 

The expenses of a glass- worker's family are estimated at from $1§ to 
$24 ])er month. In a steam biscuit manufactory a laborer is able to live 
on 72 cents per week. 

Russian employers say that the working classes are intelligent, but 
wasteful and not to be relied upon. 

The general condition of the working classes, writes Mr. Stanton^ is 
one of poverty and want, and he gives several interviews with Eussmn 
workmen of the better class in regard to their incomes and expendi- 
tures. 

HOW A METAL TURNER LIVES IN ST. PETERSBURG. 

Aged 45; has a wife and 2 children; earns 72 cents per day of 
11 hours ; his wife earns $2.40 per month sewing; total income, $254 
per year, estimating on full time. Expenses: Eent, $34.56; food. 
$190; clothing, $24 j taxes, $2.40; sundries, $3.44; total annual 
expenses, $254. It is not probable that the average workman can 
make full time throughout a year, and therefore the above estimates 
must be regulated accordingly. 

Eussian workmen, generally speaking, do not save anything, most 
parents being supported in old age by their children. This filial de- 
votion is one of the noblest characteristics of the Eussian laboring 
classes. 
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The wages paid Id the general tnides in St. Petersburg are of such a 
discrepant character that they cannot be included in the general esti- 
mates for all Eussia. For instance, in St. Petersburg, masons, plas- 
terers, &c., are paid for the summer, which appears to be all there is of 
the working year in that latitude, $60, with board, and hodcarriers and 
tenders, $19.20, with board. Plumbers receive $12 per month, with 
board; bakers, $9.60 per month, with board; carpenters, $43.20 for the 
summer, with board ; and so on in proportion through the whole list. 

AVERAGE WAGES IN RUSSIA, 

J.— General trades. 

Average wages paid per week of 72 hours. 



Occupations. 



BUILDIKG TRADES. 



Bricklayers — 

noucanriers 
Masons 

Tenders 

Plasti'rers 

Tenders 

SlatTs 

Roofers 

Tenders 

Plumbers 

Assistants.. 

Carpenters 

Gasfltters 



OTHBB TRADES. 



Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Bookbinders 

Briokmakers 

Brewers 

Butchers 

Brass founders 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners 

Cigar-makers 

Coopers 

Cutlers 

Distillers 

Drivers 

Draymen and teamsters 

Cab and carriage 

Stree t railway 

Dyers 

Engrayers 

Furriers. , 

Gardeners 

Hatters 

Horseshoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers, porters, Stc 

lithogrspu ers 

Millwrights 

Kailmakers (hand) 

Potters 

Printers , 

Teachers (public schools) ... 
Saddle and harness makers. 

Sailmakers 

Stereilores , 

Tsnners 

Tailors , 

Tclefcraph operators 

Tinsmiths 

Weavers (outside of mills) . . 




$4 
2 
6 
2 



32 
45 
72 
88 



6 72 



2 
4 

3 
2 

4 
2 
4 
5 



60 
80 
75 
60 
32 
30 
80 
28 



3 84 
3 84 
75 
84 
3 36 
5 76 
32 
80 
76 
60 
00 
82 
82 
76 



2 
3 



3 60 
8 60 
40 
82 
32 
82 
80 



2 

4 
4 

4 
4 
7 
4 

4 



20 
80 
80 
2 88 
6 76 
80 
80 
76 
76 
60 
6 00 
2 59 
88 
80 
84 
00 
32 
00 



4 
4 
5 
5 
9 



2 

4 
3 

7 

4 
4 



$2 50 

2 50 

3 60 



1 80 

2 25 



2 00 

3 60 
2 70 

00 
25 
37 
50 



3 
2 
2 
1 
8 60 



3 13 



4 00 
3 00 
8 50 
2 25 
8 50 



50 
00 
00 
00 



8 00 



3 
2 



00 
70 



8 50 



4 00 

1 80 

2 50 



3 00 



5 00 
3 00 
8 50 
3 60 
1 50 



All Russia. 



H 32 
2 45 



72 
88 
61 
55 
20 
75 
60 
32 
30 
30 



3 76 



2 

3 

2 

3 
o 

4 

2 

4 
5 
3 
5 
3 
3 
4 



92 
72 
72 
42 
80 
C6 
91 
20 
76 
86 
00 
66 
91 
00 
3 50 
8 60 
60 
95 
10 
06 
60 
90 
10 



8 75 



15 
88 
88 

30 
05 

76 
76 



9 60 



50 
59 
88 
90 
8 42 
5 25 
3 96 
2 96 



* The wages in Riga substantially represent those of St. Petersburg. 
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The following tables were compiled by the consal-general at St. Pe- 
tersburg: 

II. — Factories, mills, etc. 

Wages paid per month for 12 to 13 hour^ dailsf tcork in cotton faotoriea or mills in Russia. 



Description of emploj-ment. 



COTTON MILX8. 

Nftrva (working 76 hoars per week) : 

Wages in spinning department. 

Wages in weaving department . 
City and country mills: 

Cotton mixers, luen and women. 

Scntcbing-room 

Grinders 

Strippers 

Cantf-nders, boys and girls 

Lap-piecers 

Drawing tenders 

Slabbing tenders 

Intermediate tenders 




{ 



$7 20 

to 

7 44 

9 60 



5 

7 



28 
20 
6 72 
3 84 



Desciiption of employment. 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



28 
28 
28 
25 
28 



COTTON MILLS— Contimied. 

City and country mills — Continned : 

RoTing tencfeTS 

Heelers 

Makers*np 

Packers 

Winders 

Warpers 

Weavers 

Mecbanics 

Foremen 

Blacksmiths 

Laboiers 

Dressers 

Spinners 

Fiecers 



Average 
wages. 



$5 28 

4 82 

8 le 

12 

5 28 
7 20 

6 76 
12 06 
12 96 
10 56 

5 28 

6 24 
12 48 

4 80 



Wages paid in various factories. 



D^cription of employment. 



OLUB FACTORY. 

(Per month, 10 to 12 hours daily.) 

Common hands: 

Male* 

Female 

Glue-boilers* 

Mechanics* 

Overseers* 

BISCUIT AND CRACKIB FACTOBT. 

Yarioas hands per week, 

BHOHZB FACTOBT. 

Bronze caster per day. . 

Mounters do 



Average 
wages. 



$6 72 
4 80 
36 00 
36 10 
18 00 



2 40 



1 53 
1 29 



Description of employment. 



BBONZB FACTOBT— Continued. 

C utters per day 

Ollders do.. 

Common laborers do.. 

Grinders 

BOPS Am) COBDAOB FACTOBT. 

(Per week of 60 honrs.) 

Spinners by hand '. 

Spinners by machine 

Layers, reelcrs, &c 

Men attending forming machine 

Men attending bobbing machine 

Former 

Common laborers and boys 



Average 


wages. 


$1 53 


1 20 


48 


1 08 


2 86 


2 02 


256 


1 05 


2 14 


1 80 


1 5a 



* Including lodging, light, and fire. 

HI.— Foundries, machine-shops and iron-works. 



Wages paid per week ofGQ hours in iron works in Bussia. 



Description of employment. 



Casters and formers 

Apprentices 

Conimou laborers in foundry 

Castin;;-cleaners 

Joiners and model-makers . . 

Locksmiths 

Locksmiths' assistants 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

PaintCTs 

Chisclers and mounters 



Average 
wages. 



$4 62 


1 44 : 


1 2 28 


3 16 1 


4 17 ! 


5 10 ! 


2 61 : 


*5 33 


2 88 


*4 61 


5 76 



Description of employment. 



Tinsmiths 

Sohlerer 

Cuppcrsmith 

Grinder and polisher 

Bronze- workers 

GUders 

Metal-workers 

Metal-turners 

Metal-planers 

Laborers 



Average 


wages. 


*$5 20 


•6 77 


*8 84 


•4 17 


4 61 


4 03 


4 90 


*6 47 


•6 76 


2 16 



•Piece w6rker8, and consequently attain so high an average. 
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IV. — Glass- WORKERS. 

r 

Wages paid per toeek to glaas-tcorkera in JSuseia. 



DeacTJption of employment. 

Firemen 

Helters 

Meltera* OBsistanto 

■61a»a-masten 

Olasa-maaten* Msistants 

Boys 



Lowest 


1 
Highest 


wages. 


wages. 


$2 40 


$3 84 


8 60 


4 80 


1 02 


2 88 


14 40 


21 60 


240 


884 


06 


120 



Description of employment 

Assorters 

Packers 

Potters 

Smiths 

Grinders 

Female packers 



Lowest 


wi^. 


13 88 


1 02 


7 20 


4 32 


3 84 


06 



Highest 
wages. 



$4 W 
7 21 

12 06 
606 
060 
3 16 



v.— Shop wages. 

Wages paid per year in etarea, wholesale or retail, to males and females, in 8t, Petersburg, 



Description of employment 

Jfanager 

Bookkeeper 

Corresponding clerks 

Office clerks 

<nerks 



Lowest 
wages. 


Highest 
wages. 


1060 00 
480 00 
884 00 
240 00 
102 00 


$2,880 00 

1.440 00 

1,200 CO 

060 00 

480 00 



Description of «nployment 

First saleswoman . . 
Second saleswoman 

Apprentice 

Artelshiok (cashier) 
Artelshick (porter) . 



Lowest 
wages. 



$168 00 

86 40 

57 60 

206 40 

48 00 



Highest 



$432 00 
144 06 
120 00 
676 00 
120 00 



VI. — ^Household wages in towns and cities. 

Wages paid per month to household servants {towns and cities) in 8t, Petersburg, 



Description of employment 

■Cooks: 

Male 

Female 

Butlers 

Man servant 

Maid servant 



Average 
wages. 


$14 40 

4 80 

24 00 

10 20 

4 80 



Description of employment. 

Seamstress daily. 

Coachman 

Laondrees 

Scnllery maid 

Lady's maid 



Average 



$0 88 
846 
44S 

3 86 

7ao 



VII.— AOEIOULTUBAL WAGES. 
Wages paid to agricultural laborers and household (country) servants in Bussia. 



Description of employment. 

Laborer: 

Summer per day.. 

Autumn do 

Winter do 

Spring do 




Description of employment. 



Average 
wages. 



Laborer— Continued : , 

Wages, for summer, fhmi March 16 

to October 15, witn board 

Waj^es, for winter, firom October 

15 to March 15, with board 



$06 40 
14 40 
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VIII.— Printers and pRiNTiNa offices. 

Statement showing the wages paid per month for 10 to 12 houra^ daily work to printers 
{^compositorSf pressmen, proof-readers , ^*o.) in 8t. Petersburg. 



DescriptioD of employment. 


Average 
wages. 


Description of employment. 


Average 
wages. 


Printiiig office: 

Ijitboin*aDherB 


$60 00 
25 20 
14 40 : 

6 00 ! 


Pnblisliing house:* 

Type-setters, famishing themselves 
TvDe-settera (nlacards) ............. 


t28 80 


Tvoe-settera 


10 20 


Printers 


Printer (hand*press) 


14 40 


Laborers 


Master at macnine (fast press) 

i Feeder at machine 


81 00 




12 00 




1 Turner at machine 


7 68 




1 







These men have firee lodging, but feed themselves at a cost per month of $3.86. 



RECAPITUIiATION, 

LABOR IN EUROPE AND IN THE UNITED STATES COMPARED. 

Having reviewed the labor conditions of the several countries by con- 
sulates, a tabular recapitulation is herewith presented of the results by 
countries, by which the rates of wages in the several nations of Europe 
as averaged from the returns of the consuls may be compared, not 
only with each other, but with the rates of wages in leading cities in the 
United States. It is to be regretted that national labor statistics for 
the United States are not available ; but as comparisons are made be- 
tween representative districts in Europe and representative districts 
here, these tables will enable the reader to appreciate the labor condi- 
tions of the Old and New Worlds at their approximate value. 

In the remarks accompanying the following statements British results 
are principally selected for comparisons, as English wages are, generally 
speaking, the highest in Europe, and English trade conditions have 
more in common with American customs and usages than those of the 
other countries. 
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LABOB IN EUBOPE. 
I.— Oekebal trades. 
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To reduce the foregoing Rtatemeutti to an equitable level of coiupari- 
MD the following tabulation is given, showing the ratea of wages in 
the principal cities of Europe as compared with those in the United 
States : 

1.— i^SHEBAL IBADES. 



Brirkbyem . . . 

nod-tun-LMt.. 

ICUODI 



Plnmbera .... 
Cupeolen.. 



CBbliwtmtken . 
CDofofltLoDon . - 
CiffBTTiuken - . . 



Ckb ud oaniags... 
StTMtnJlwBja 



OuduHinr 

Hktton 

HonMboen — 

Jewelen 

Lltwren, imrtiTa. fta . 

LiUuwnpfian 

UmwTigbU. 

NBlliD»E<<n (bud) . .. 
TaUtn 






Ssddls and baineia nuksn. 



■nngmllfe.. ' 

VcBTetn (antnlda ot mUla) . 



a GBO 



'to Imm 






w I a 78 B <a 



S 00 t CO ' S Tt 1. 



8 86 a at ' 4 M 



^ 


1 


« 


u 
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•with baud. 



From Che foregoing stat«nieDt it appears that bricklayers and masons 
in Chicago are paid very nearly three times the wages; plasterers, nearly 
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four times; slaters, three times; plambers, nearly three times; oar* 
pentersy twice; blacksmiths^ twice; bookbinders, more than twice; 
brickmakers, nearly three times; brassfoanders »nd cabinetmakers, 
nearly twice; confectioners, twice; cigarmakers, nearly three times; 
coopers^ once and a half as much; draymen, teamsters, and street raU- 
way drivers, nearly twice; dyers, more than twice; engravers, nearly 
three times; furriers, twice; horseshoers, three and onehali times; 
jewelers, more than one and one-half times ; laborers, porters, &c., more 
than twice; lithographers, three times; telegraph operators, twice and 
one-half; sailmakers, more than twice; printers, twice and one-half 
times; saddlers and harness-makers, more than one and one-half times: 
stevedores, more than twice and one-fourth times; tailors, twice; and 
tinsmiths, once and three-fourths the wages paid to similar trades and 
callings in London. 

WAaES IN 1878 AND 1884. 

The following statement shows the rates of wages paid to the gen- 
eral trades in countries of Europe in 1878, when the last general reports 
from our consuls in Europe were compiled, as compared with the wages 
paid in 1884, given in the present reports. It is to be regretted that 
the meagemess of the statistics of 1878 does not i)ermit of as full com- 
parisons as could be desired. They are sufficient, however, to mark the 
general changes which have taken place in eight years. Comparisons 
between the Chicago rates for both years are also given. 



k. 
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The advance in wages at Chicago from 1878 to 1884 presents a strik- 
ing contrast to the fixedness of wages in Europe. A slight advance 
in rates, but still an important one when the relation of the cost of 
living to the rate of wages is considered, is generally noticeable in 
•every conntry specified save in England, where a general decrease has 
taken place. 

Passing from the general trades to those industries more directly sub- 
ject to the infiuence of European competition, we find that the difference 
between Eurox>ean and American wages becomes less in proportion to 
the force of such competition. 

11.— Factories and mills. 

As an illustration of the ability of foreign manufactures to influence 
in a large degree the wages of American mill and factory operatives th« 
following short statement of the imports of foreign textile fabrics into 
the United States during the past year is presented: 

COTTON GOODS OP ALL KINDS. 

From the United Kingdom $18,696,000 

From Germany 8,711,000 

FromFrance 8,788,000 

From all other countries 659, 000 

Total imports of cotton goods 36,854,000 

LINEN MANUFACTURES. 

From the United Kingdom $16,241,000 

From Germany 1,288,000 

FromFrance 1,197,000 

From Belgium • 375,000 

From all other coantries 637,000 

Total imports of linen goods 19,738,000 

« JUTE MANUFACTURES. 

From the United Kingdom $3,920,000 

From all other ooantnes 2,691,000 

Total imports of jnte goods 6,611,000 

SILK GOODS. 

FromFrance $21,055,000 

From England 5,746,000 

From Germany 4,227,000 

From Belgium 3,833,000 

F^m all other countries 1, 904, 000 

Total imports of silk goods 36,764,000 

WOOLEN GOODS. 

From the United Kingdom $19,415,000 

FromFrance 15,572,000 

From Germany 6,279,000 

From Belgium 1,634,000 

From all other countries 935, 000 

Total imports of woolen goods 43, 835, 000 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total imports of cotton goods $36,854,000 

Total imports of linen goods 19,738,000 

Total imports of Jute goods 6,611,000 

Total imports of silk' goods 36,764.000 

Total imports of wool goods 43,835,000 

Grand total 143,802,000 
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The following statement shows an increase in the importation of Eu- 
ropean manufactures : 

TEXTILB IMPOBTS IN 1878 AND IN 1888. 



MannfkctpreB. 



•Cotton 
Linen . 
jQte .. 
Silk... 
Wool.. 



1878. 



TotAla. 



$10, 088, 000 

14,608,000 

1,777,000 

24,012,000 

24,829,000 



84,744,000 



1888. 



$36,854,000 

19.788,000 

6,611,000 

86,764,004 
48,885,000^ 



148.802,000 



InoreMo. 



$16,921,000 

6^ 045, 006 

4.834,009 

12,752,000 

19,506,009 



59,058,000 



This increase may be principally ascribed to two causes — an increase 
in the general prosperity of the people of the United States, with con- 
sequent augmentation of their ability to purchase, and a reduction in 
the prices of the imported products. 

The textile manufacturers of Europe, in their active competition with 
each other for leading positions in the valuable markets of the United 
States, have brought about an increased production and an annual de- 
<;rease in the price value of their fabrics, and consequently the increase 
in the quantities imported is relatively much larger than in the values. 
This decrease in price and increase in quantity have their influence in 
regulating the wages in our mills, which must manufacture fabrics and 
place them on the domestic market as cheaply as the foreign manufact- 
urers. 

in.— Foundries, machine-shops and ibon-wobks. 

Either from the different labor systems which prevail in these indus- 
tries or ^m the different technical terms made use of in describing the 
several branches of employment, it is impracticable to prepare a detailed 
comparative table of the exact conditions which prevail in the iron- 
works in Europe and in the United States. The following statement, 
which gives the wages as taken from the Birmingham, Hull, Holyhead, 
and Newcastle lists (the highest in Europe) and the average wages paid 
in rolling-mills in Chicago, is approximate. 

Weekly wages in English iron-works and Chicago rolUng-milU, 

BIBMIKOHAIC MKWCAflTUB F0B0K8— OODtlnnOCL 



Molders $11 50 

Holdei-SDD 8 00 

Boiler-maKen 10 50 

Hiveters 9 60 

Planers and Blotters 9 60 

Drillers 7 00 

Dressers 7 75 

Pattern-makers II 50 

Turners 10 50 

Striken* 6 25 

BOLTHBAD. 

Moldei-s 8 47 

Pattern-makers 8 25 

Fettlers 8 36 

Laborers 4 97 

Bnfrineers 8 70 

ITXWCABTLB F0B0B8. 

Pnddlers 10 14 

Underhand paddlers 5 52 

Hammerers 19 26 

A Mistant hammerers 8 10 



RoUers $17 74 

Assistant roUers 5 88 

Coal- wheelers 5 42 

Chargers 5 88 

Laborers 4 82 

Boilermen 5 64 

CHICAGO BOLLDrO-HILLB. 

Heaters 36 09 

RoUers 48 09 

Hookers 18 00 

Koa|[hers 80 09 

Catchers 24 99 

Laborers 7 59 

Chargers 10 59 

Coal-wheelers 9 09 

Steel bJDjrers 42 00 

Steel-bNiwers' helpers 18 



Pitmen 9 

Iron-molders 21 

Machinists. 16 

Blacksmiths 15 

Engineers 16 

Painters 15 



09 
00 
99 

50 
09 
50 
60 



IV.— Glass-works, v.— Mines and mining. 

The Department's circular called npon the consuls to furnish special 
statistics of the glass and pottery and mining industries of Europe, and 
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the resalts have been shown in the preceding snmmary by countries. 
No corresponding statistics being available as to these industries in the 
United States, a comparison between the home rates and those of 
Europe is found impracticable. 

VI. — ^Railway wages. 

Wages paid per week to railway employ^ {those employed ahout stations as well as those 
on the locomoiites and oars, linemenf railroad laborers, fc, ) in Europe and in the United 
States, • 



DMcription of employment. 



LooomotiTo engineers 

Firemen 

Clerks 

Switchmen 

Trackmen 

Laborers 



London 

and 

Liverpool. 


France. 


Ger- 
many. 


Ans- 
tria. 


Bel- 
ginm. 


Den- 
mark. 

$9 00 
6 00 
6 76 
6 76 
4 60 
4 60 


Hol- 
land. 


$8 60 
625 
6 00 
6 75 
4 45 
4 45 


16 60 
4 80 
4 20 
4 20 
3 75 
8 90 


$7 70 
586 
600 
4 81 
846 
481 


$6 15 


$7 80 
420 


$7 44 
456 
6 00 
3 60 
2 58 
8 12 

1 


685 
8 00 
8 00 


420 
4 00 
4 20 



Chi- 
cago. 



$27 0% 
15 00 
12 06 
15 00 

8 79 

9 Of 



It appears from this statement that the Chicago railway engineers 
(called engine-drivers in Europe) get three times the highest wages 
in Denmark, the highest paid in this class in Europe, and nearly five 
times the wages paid in Austria, the lowest on the list. Firemen are 
paid on the Chicago railroads from twice and one-half to nearly four 
times the wages paid in Europe ; clerks, twice to three times ; trackmen 
and laborers, about twice ; and switchmen from twice and one-half to 
four times. 

VII.— Ship- YARDS and ship-buildino. 

For lack of statistics concerning the rates of wages in American 
ship-yards — the returns from New York and Chicago only specifying 
ship-carpenters, who appear as receiving $12 in the first city and $15 
in the latter city per week, and calkt^rs, who receive $11 and $15 in the 
respective cities — no detailed comparisons can be made between the 
wages paid in ship-yards in Europe and in the United States. One of 
the leading iron-ship builders on the Delaware having, however, kindly 
furnished a detailed list of the wages paid in his yard, a special (com- 
parison with European wages in the same industry is herewith pre- 
sented. 

Wages paid per week in ship-yards in Europe and in the United States. 



Deacrlption of employment 



Foremen 

Iron-molden 

BraMS-molders 

Machinists, best 

Hachintata, ordinary . . . 

Fitters 

PMoters 

Joiners 

Blacksmiths 

Helpers 

Carpenters , 

Coppersmiths 

Boiler-makers 

Riyeters 

Holders-in 

Flange-tamers 

Bovs under instmotion. 

Laborers 

Pattern-makers 



Apprentices. 
Pnnnbers ... 



On the 
Tyne. 



On the 
Clyde. 



$7 42 



$7 42 



8 15 
6 80 
8 03 



7 
5 



78 
50 



8 51 



8 08 
682 



7 
7 
7 

4 
7 



86 
11 
00 
65 
66 



523 
8 51 



3 89 



8 75 
685 



On the 
Delaware. 



$28 00 
12 24 
10 08 
16 50 

12 00 
14 00 

13 50 

12 72 

13 50 
9 00 

14 22 
12 24 
12 00 

12 oa 

8 10 
16 02 

7 02 

7 22 
14 M 

4 M 
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The ship-building wages in the other countries of Europe are here- 
with exhibited : 

Wmges paid per week in shipyards — dietinguisking between iron and wood ship-building — in 

Europe, 



Desoxiptlon of employment. 


Oermany. 
(Bremen.) 


Belgium. 

(Ant- 
werp.)* 


France. 

(Mar. 

seilles.) 


Holland. 

(Am- 
sterdam.) 


Denmark. 
(Copen* 
. hagen.) 


United 
States. 


IBOSI-eUlJ* BUILDING. 

Shipwrights 


$5 40 
428 
600 
505 
666 
666 
666 
666 
4 28 
540 
428 
285 
3 85 




$5 21 
5 14 


$6 40 
600 


$4 02 

4 02 


$14 2S 


Joiners 




12 72 


Foremen 




28 0$ 


Troo-flnlsbers r , . , 




5 21 
5 21 
5 21 
463 
428 
428 
521 


720 
7 20 
7 20 
7 20 
500 


4 02 

4 02 
4 02 
4 02 
402 


14 0$ 


Turners 




14 0$ 


Plun^r^ , 




14 0$ 


BivetcTS 




12 Of 


Blacksmiths 




18 50 


Strikers 




00 


Brass-finishers 




7 20 


4 02 
4 02 
4 02 


12 24 


Tiniuniths 




12 24 


OaIVA"! 




4 02 
8 70 

5 14 
330 
463 






Fftint^rs .". , 






13 60 


Pftttem>miikers 






402 
836 


14 64 


LaborvrH 


2 02 
421 
8 85 

540 

13 80 

428 




400 


7 22 


Bigsers 






TooT-mnkers 






........ ....f .-.-.. 


WOODBM SHIPS. 

Shinwriffhts 


7 60 


605 
10 22 
605 
605 
480 
605 


528 
600 
528 


6 18 


15 00 


Foremen 


. 


Csrnenters 


7 60 


6 18 


15 00 


Calkors 




Painters 


3 57 
428 
600 
8 57 

4 28 

5 40 
5 40 
540 
8 57 










Joiners 


665 


, 528 


6 18 


15 00 


Host and spar makers 

Plumbers 














BlftckRroitrhs 


600 




500 






Biffffers 


605 






iT"'^fr^" " 

Sawyers 










Maonine-men 












Laborers 




346 


4 08 















* No specifications given as to steel or iron. 



IX.— Shop wages. 



Owing to the great differences between store and shop keeping in 
Europe and in the United States, it is almost impossible, with the returns 
at hand, to give full and satisfactory comparative statistics. The fol- 
lowing table may, however, be of interest : 

Wagea paid per week in stores and shops in Europe and in the United States, 



Description of employment. 



Dry -goods clerks (males) . . 
Dry-Koods clerks (females) 

Dressmakers 

Cash-boys 

6«neral salesmen (retail) . . 
Bookkeepers (males) 



Leeds. 


Qermany. 

$5 80 
385 
2 00 

650 


Bmssels. 


Bheims. 


Vienna. 


$7 00 


$5 00 
2 50 


$6 65 
206 


$8 00 


2 50 
1 20 
550 
7 00 


250 


1 85 

*2 50 

000 




•2 28 


•2 50 
800 





Chicago. 



$15 0$ 

75$ 

8 00 

725 

15 0$ 

24 0$ 



* ^Females. In Soiope retail shops are nsnally attended by females. 
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X. — Household wages. 

Wagei paid per month to household aervants (towns and dtiee) in Europe and in ths Unitml 

States, 



I>esoription of employment. 



Servant girle . 
Women cooks 



^ 



16 60 
9 00 



s 

a 



$1 88 
4 06 



ta 



$5 70 
11 60 



1 


• 


^ 


1 

p 


1 

OB 


II 


§ 


2S. 


1 ^ 


< 


> 


a 


$6 75 


16 30 


$7 00 


$3 00 


5 79 


3 80 


6 00 


5 36 



9 

r 



$14 09 



XV. — Printers and printing offices. 

statement of the wages paid per week to printers (compositors, pressmen^ proof-readers, ^s-) 

tn Europe and in the United States, 



DMcrlption of employment. 



I 



Proof-readers 

Hakers-up 

Imposers 

Compositors 

Stereotypers ■ 

Pressmen 

Feeders on printings presses (fe- 
males) 

Bookbinders ■ 

Pajcers in bindery (females) 

Sewers in bindery (females) 

Feeders on ruling machines (fe- 
males) 

Watchmen ^ 

Messengers 

Laborers 

Mechanics, general 

Lithographers 

Engravers 

Electrotypers 

Typefoonders 



$9 73 



950 
950 
824 



a 



$5 00 



8 76 
3 30 



5 00 
600 
5 00 

2 00 






I 



^ I S 



$8 90 



5 80 
5*80 



7 53 



3 81 
3 81 
6 00 



5 80 
'4*63 



$8 40 

"'7*62 

2 03 
7 24 



6 86 



2 89 



5 79 



g 



$7 24 



724 

8 86 
5 60 



2 70 



434 



$7 00 



4 80 

"i'io 

240 






$7 20 $21 00 



7 60 



4 80 

1 60 > 
4 20 I 



280 



820 



18 00 



21 00 



21 00 
24 00 
21 00 
18 00 




$25 44 
84 00 
21 60 

10 20 
21 12 

19 ao 

9 00 
19 20 

12 09 

11 04 

8 00 

13 50 

9 00 

12 00 
19 29 



It will be seen that while the wages of compositors, proof-readers aud 
stereotypers are alike in London, the readers and stereotypers in the 
United States are paid mnch more than the compositors. A compara- 
tive equality is observable in the wages of this industry throughont 
Europe, ana it may be said that in most countries they rule higher 
than in the other trades. The following statement of a very intelligent 
and representative printer, as given by Consul Potter, is of interest. 



F.G 



, a printer in Crefeld, is 44 years of age; has a 




wife and six children; foreman in a newspaper composition room; 
has been 29 years in the printing business ; wages of compositors 
in Crefeld, from $3.57 to $5.71 per week ; in nearly all of the places 
in Prussia printers are paid by the piece ; the regular rate for piece- 
work is 17 cents per 1,000 enSj and double that rate for rule and 
figure work ; 1,000 German ens are equivalent to 500 English ems. 
Compositors can, on an average, set up from 12,000 to 15,000 ens 
day of 9^ hours work. Proof-readers receive per week from 
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.42 to $7.14. Pressmen, ou band-machines, earn from $3.57 to 
$4.28, and pressmen who have charge of steam presses. $7.14 per 
week. Foremen of composition rooms are usually paia $8.56 x>6r 
week. A printer^s days work throughout Prussia is 9^ hours. 

Compositors and pressmen with families find it very difficult to 
live upon their wages, unless their wives can earn something bj 
working in some other business, such as winding and warping in 
silk manufactories. This is possible in Crefeld, but in other towns 
it is difficult for them to find employment, and, as a result, printers 
with families have a very hard tussle for existence. Never knew 
a German printer who had a family who was able to save a penny. 
Unmarried printers, of course, get on very well. Compositors in 
Germany are not of a roving character, but generally rf^main in 
one position during their lives. Compositors are the most intelli- 
gent of Germany's workmen. Compositors' apprentices receive 72 
cents per week for the first year^ second year, 96 cents; third year, 
$1.20 ; and fourth year, $1.43 cents per week, and find themselves. 
Pressmen's apprentices receive 24 cents per week more than com- 
positors' apprentices. 

PRICES OF T^E NECESSARIES OF LIFE. 

The next obvious basis for a comparison is the purchasing power of 
the wages earned in the several countries. 

It is frequently asserted that the cheapness of living in Europe more 
than equalizes the lower wages there paid. 

In the volume on labor in Europe, published by this Department in 
1878, it was shown that the prices of food in the United States were 
actually lower than in Europe, and that the working classes in the 
United States could purchase more and better aliment dollar for dol- 
lar, than the working classes of any country in Europe. The contrary 
impression is probably due to the fact that the working people of Europe 
live more cheaply than the working people of the United States, from 
which it is inferred that the purchasing power of their wages is greater 
than the purchasing power of similar wages here. It appears from 
the reports hereto annexed that the American workingman consumes 
more and better food than the mechanic or laborer abroad, and that th« 
cost of this food is as small in the United States as in Europe. 

The following statement gives the retail prices of the principal arti- 
cles of food consumed b^*^ the laboring classes in seven European coun- 
tries, and of the same articles in New York, Chester, Pa., Newark, N. J., 
and Chicago. The European statistics are compiled from the consular 
reports, and those for the United States have been kindly supplied by 
the same person who furnished the rates of wages in the cities named: 
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It should be borue iu mind, in making a comparison, that the better 
classes of food, the beef, mutton, veal, butter and rice, are not only for 
the most part cheaper in the great cities of the United States than in 
Europe, but they are here daily necessaries for the table of the better 
grade of skilled workmen, rarely absent from some one meal of th^ day, 
and often present at the morning and evening meal; while the concur- 
rent testimony is that, even to the best- paid working classes of Europe 
they are, in the main, luxuries which are seldom enjoyed; so that, as 
far as meats of all kinds are concerned, especially fresh meats and ham, 
they can be passed over as of little comparative value. The lower 
classes of Europe usually eat dark or black bread, so that even wheat 
flour and wheat bread may be set aside with the meats as furnishing no 
sufficient basis for comparison. 

Besides this, several articles which are staples of fooii in Continental 
Europe, the garbwnzos or chick-x)eas of Spain, the poleataj or coarse corn- 
meal with bran, of Italy, the blood puddings of Germany, and the like, 
are not found in the markets of the United States ; so that, outside of 
England, where the food supplies approximate in kind and degree to 
those of this country, there is but little left in common whereby to make 
comparisons between the food-purchafiing power of wages in Europe 
and tbe United States. 

The working classes of Europe live mainly on black or rye bread, 
potatoes, cheap coffee and tea, vegetable soups; and lard and olive-oil 
of a low grade take the place of butter. 

As to quality, the contrast which has been mentioned in the case of 
bread and breadstuff's extends to many other items of the list. The 
coffee of the poorer classes, for instance, is not only of a lower class, 
but is largely adulterated with chicory and fortified by a so-called "cof- 
fee-essence.^ Consul Smith of Mayence reports an instance of a laborer 
at Mayence, earning 50 cents a day on which to maintain himself, a wife 
and five children, who buys among other things "a package of 'surro- 
gate coffee,' which lasts about two weeks,'' and which costs 2 J cents. 

The standard noonday meal of the workingmen of Mayence is thus 
given by Consul Smith : Potatoes and a little meat with peas or beans 
cooked together in the form of a thick soup, to which a little green cab- 
bage.or lettuce is sometimes added. This dish they eat day after day 
with very little change in the character of its contents or in the manner 
of its preparation. This is the dinner eaten at his work ; the food of the 
wives and children at home is said to be cheaper and less nutritious. 

The following statement of food products expoi*ted from the United 
States to the United Kingdom during the year 1883 will show how much 
the people there depend upon this country for the necessaries of life: 



Articles. 



Live ftnimAls : 

Horned cattle number. 

Sheep do... 

All other live animals 



Total live food-animals. 



Breadstaffs : 

Wheat bushels.. 

Wheat flour barrels.. 

Indian com bushels.. 

Bread and biscuits .pounds.. 

Barley bushels.. 

do 



Rye 



F 



All other breadstufRi 
Total breadstnflb . . 



Quantity. 



76,000 
83,000 



05,367,000 

6, 717, 000 

30.011,000 

453,000 

137, 000 

60,000 



Value. 



$7,602,000 

678,000 

10.000 

8, 290. 000 



73, 080, 000 

35.231,000 

20, 512, 000 

39,000 

114,000 

46.000 

670,000 



129. 022. 000 



« % ^ 



% %« 
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Artioles. 



JPMTisions: 

Baoon *. ponnds.. 

Hams do.... 

Fresh be«f do — 

Beef (salted or oQxed) do — 

Batter do.... 

Cheese do.... 

Condensed milk 

Fish of all kinds 

Lard pounds.. 

Canned meats 

Fresh matton ponnds.. 

Oysters 

Pork ponnds.. 

A U other provisions 



Totid prorislons 



Quantity. 



242, 464. 000 
37,645,000 
89.071,000 
28,127,000 
4,817,000 
91,582,000 



67,170.000 



2,193,000 
i^'082,'66o 



Yalae. 



$28,845,000 

4. 671, 000 

8,161.000 

2,605.000 

905,000 

10.210,000 

48.000 

2.002,000 

7,941,000 

3,677,000 

182,000 

371,000 

1,533,000 

70.000 

71, 221. 000 



Grand total of food supplies j i 208.533.000 



As illustratiDg the dietary of the British working classes, two ex- 
tremes may. be token, viz, an artisan in Birmingham, who earns from 
$7.20 to $8.40 per week at his trade, and wl^ose wife and children also 
work, the total income of the family amounting to aboat $683 per annum, 
as representing the most favorable conditions of labor in England, and 
a female tackmaker of St. Qnintain, who may be taken as a represent- 
ative of the minimum conditions of the English working classes. 

The bill of fare of the first family is given as follows: BreakfEtst — 
bread, butter, and tea, or bread and bacon ; dinner — ^fish or meat, vege- 
tables, and beer ; tea — ^bread and butter ; supper — bread and cheese and 
beer. 

In the second instance, at St. Quintain, the female tackmaker earns 
$1.16 per week of four days, this being counted fiill time at present in 
this trade. Her husband is a gardener, earning $4 per week; her 
brother and her brother's wife both work at nailmaking, and earn about 
$3.35 per week, or $172 per annum; after paying rent and fuel for the 
tbrge, they have $2.43 left for food and fuel ; their food consists of bread 
and butter, with a bit of bacon at times, and they hardly ever eat fresh 
meat. 

It should not be forgotten that the manipulation of the food supplies, 
after they reach England, is conducted on the most economic plan, under 
the beneficent control of the great co-operative societies. Everything is 
done that can be done to bring the producer and consumer as directb^ 
and closely together as possible, and the competition for custom whicn 
prevails keeps the handling-cost at the lowest possible minimum, so 
that the prices of the coopei-ative stores of England approximate to 
wholesale prices elsewhere. 

Thus, for instance, bread made out of American fiour can be bought 
cheaper in London than in Chicago. In Loudon bread is quoted at 
from 2^ cents to 4 cents per pound, while in Chicago it is quoted at 
from 5 cents to 7 cents per pound. In explanation of this apparent 
anomaly several circumstances are to be considered. In the first place, 
the average British bread is not white and light like American bread; 
it is more solid and darker in color, and while probably more nutritioos, 
it is less palatable and of intrinsically cheaper quality. The finer prod- 
ucts, the so-called French and Vienna breads, are more costly in Lon- 
don. Again, owing to the want of the home facilities which enable 
American housekeepers to do their own baking, all classes go to the 
baker for their bread. The question of higher-paid labor here should 
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also be remembered. It will be noted, also, that London bread is ap- 
parently sold at less prices than the flonr ont of which it is made, 
for while the four costs from 3^ cents to 5 cent« per x>ound, bread ii 
qnoted at from 2^ cents to 4 cents per ponnd, which would seem to implj 
that the increase in weight from flour to bread makes the larger shar« 
of the profits. 

PRICE OV CLOTHING IN EUROPE. 

In general, clothing can be purchased cheaper in Europe than in tlk% 
United States, especially clothing of the higher grades. 

As to relative quantity and quality of clothing, the bases for an iden- 
tical comparison do not exist. The same influence which prompts th« 
higher-paid workingman in the United States to purchase better and 
more varied food than his European comrade, extends also to his cloth- 
ing, for he buys more and better garments. 

Consul Schoenle, of Barmen, gives a schedule of the outlay of a Bar- 
men workiugman's family of seven persons, the parents and five chil- 
dren, the cost of clothing for the family being set down at $17 per an- 
num, exclusive of shoes; and this may be taken as a fair average of 
the clothing expenses of workingmen's families throughout Germany. 

In a statement showing the weekly expenditures of two working- 
men's families in Tunstall, Consul Lane gives the estimate for cloth- 
ing, including shoes, of the first as 37 cents out of a total expenditure 
of $4.62, and as 48 cents for the second in a total expenditure of $6. 
This would give an annual expenditure for clothing for the first family — 
husband, wife, and four children — of $19.24, and for the second family — 
husband, wife, and three children — of $24.96, or about the same pro- 
portion as the expenses for the Mayence laborer's family. 

Consul Shaw, of Manchester, in his report draws particular attentiom 
to this question of the cost of workingraen's clothing in England and 
in the United States. He says : 

I believe that clothing similar to that which English operatives 
wear can be purchased in the United States at about the sam« 
prices. There is a great deal of misleading sentiment about this 
fact, for the reason that the cost of clothing worn by American 
work people is known to be more than that paid by operatives here, 
but sufficient importance is not given to the superior quality ana 
make-up of the former. Give the same styles, make, and quality, 
and we can equal the English in cheapness, if not undersell them. 
Suri)rising as this will appear, a visit to a great ready-made cloth- 
ing house in New York will abundantly verify the statement her# 
made. 

HOUSE BENTS IN EUBOPE AND IN THE UNITED STATES. 

House rent in Europe is apparently lower than here, but the habi- 
tations are usually inferior to those in the United States. 

In Dundee, one of the most thriving industrial centers in Europe, 
23,670 persons live in 8,620 houses of one room each; 74,374 persona 
live in 16,187 houses of two rooms each. 

Of workingmen's homes in Manchester Consul Shaw writes: 

Great numbers of houses visited by me contained only one liv- 
ing-room, and this served as parlor, kitchen, dining-room, sitting- 
room, and, in some instances, also as a bed-room. 
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The representative workman of Glasgow, writes Oonsol Harte, 11 ve^ 
in a hoase of two rooms, known in Glasgow and all over Scotland as 
" room and kitchen." These houses are built together in certain locali- 
ties, near public works or factories, and go by the name of tenements. 
One tenement, built to a height of four stories, generally contains as 
many as sixteen ^^ dwellings," as these combined apartments are called. 
The lower order of workmen live in houses of one room, built in tene- 
ments similar to the foregoing. 

The question of artisans' dwellings in Great Britain has of late years 
attracted a very large share of public and legislative attention, and in 
no country in the world has the general movement in the direction of 
their amelioration been more earnest and more successful. 

On the continent, where the conditions of life are not only widely 
difierent from those of England, but exhibit wide contrasts in the 
several countries and even in the several local districts of the same 
country, opportunities for identical com))arison with analogous condi- 
tions in the United States are rarer, and tables of relative rentals do 
not afford trustworthy means of estimating general results. There, 
as here, the question is one of locality, and the amount of physical com- 
fort obtainable by the individual is measured as much by the ability 
to purchase and the extent of the demand as by the nature of the ac- 
commodation offered, while both are influenced and controlled by cli- 
matic influences and by national habits and traditions. 

BELATIVE COST OF MANTJFAOTUBE IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 

There are certain natural and artificial conditions which so largely 
affect' the direct conditions of wages as to be entitled to consideration 
in any analytical examination of the great questions of labor; but from 
their abstruseness they are less evident to the general mind and more 
debatable than the simple relations shown in the reports of the consuls 
and summarized in this letter. It would be a legitimate fleld of inquiry 
to ascertain what are the conditions which enable England to manu- 
facture machinery and other products at less prices than similar goods 
can be manufactured in France, and at prices equal to those in Germany, 
while the rates of wages paid to the workmen engaged in those manu- 
factories in England are on the whole higher than those paid for similar 
labor in France and, as the foregoing table shows, more than double 
those paid In Germany. 

A very interesting contribution from Consul Williams, of Eouen, in 
answer to the labor circular of the Department, which will be printed 
in the collected reports of the consuls, deals with this question so far 
as regards the relative cost of production of a complex piece of machin- 
ery, such as a locomotive, in the great machine shops of England, France, 
and Germany. Mr. Williams's report is valuable as almost the only at- 
temi)t on the part of the consuls to treat this essential phase of the 
question. 

SOOIAL AND MORAL, CONDITIONS. 

The social and moral conditions of independent peoples are legitimate 
subjects of investigation by another government when they directly af- 
fect its national policy, but only as they may throw light on the precise 
point under discussion. In collecting information for a comparison of 
the wages and state of labor at home and abroad, while the consuls 
were expected to furnish only such details as might tend to establish the 
connections between individual habits and labor, if any existed, a review 
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of many of their reports leads to the conclasion that so far as moral con- 
ditions affect production and wages or are affected by them, the rela- 
tions, if any, are indirect, obscure, and often contradic.tory. Improvi- 
dence, intemperance, and immorality may often be tound prevalent in 
communities side by side with successful conditions of labor. From ele- 
ments like these, not reducible to statistics, no effective general conclu- 
sions can be drawn. The physical and psychical traits of communities 
are most often due to natural causes, climate, race, tradition, and to vir- 
tuous and religious advantages and training. This subject, however, 
belongs rather to the domains of higher political economy and to the phi- 
losophy of morals than to the practical questions of labor, and of the 
purchasing power of labor, to which this present examination is mainly 
confined. 

CONCLUSION. 

This review of the consular reports has, of course, omitted much in- 
teresting and valuable information furnished by the different officers, 
and has been necessarily confined to the simpler conditions of labor 
which admitted of comparison with those here existing. 

The facts have been presented as they were reported, without regard 
to any political or economical argument which may be drawn from 
them. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

FRED'K T. FRELINGHUYSBN. 
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